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JAMES I. 

It has been remarked by bishop Percy, that ahnoal 
all the poetry #hieh wias composed daring the early 
part of the preceding reign Was remarkable for the 
£ieility and tnusical flow of its yersification ; whereas 
the compositions 6f Donne, Jonson, and many of 
their contemporaries are, in general^ imusiudly harsh 
and discordffiit. 

Indeed, odr literature could not fail of reflects^, 
in some degree, the manners of the court. Our 
maiden queen, unable to submit without some de- 
gree of peevE^ess and regret to the ravages made 
in her charms by the attacks of age and infirmity, 
S{Nread uneasinesis and constraint all around her ; and 
the ]^]ayfiil gaHantry inseparable from a female court 
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was g^ually succeeded by a more cold and gloomy 
system of mamiers. Poetry, which had long been 
busied with the loves and graces, was now only oc* 
cupied with the abstruse researches of science ; and 
fancy seemed to be crushed and overlaid by the 
weight of learning. 

The accession of James I.9 who brought to the 
throne the accomplishments and dispositions of a 
pedagogue, contributed to the growth of pedantry 
and affectation ; and at the same time the sullen spi- 
rit of puritanism, which began to be widely diffu- 
sed, concurred in vitiating the national taste. The 
theatres alone seem to have been the refuge of ge- 
nius, nor has any sera of our history produced so 
many models of dramatic excellence ; but the wretch- 
ed spirit of criticism which prevailed in the closet is 
evinced by the multiplied editions of Donne, Her- 
bert, and similar versifiers ; by the general prefer- 
ence of Jonson to Shakspeare; and by the number- 
less volumes of patchwork and shreds of quotation 
which form the prose compositions of this age. 

It is remarkable, that the series of Scotish poets 
terminates abruptly in this reign, and that no name 
of eminence occurs between those of Drummond and 
Thomson. Indeed it is not extraordinary that the 
period which intervened between the union of the 
two crowns and that of the countries should have 
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proved highly unpropitious to Scotish literature. 
Scotland, becoming an appendage to the sister king- 
domy was subjected, as Ireland has since been, to the 
worst of all governments, being abandoned to the 
conflict of rival families, who were alternately sup- 
ported by the English administration, so that it ex« 
hibited a species of anarchy imder the auspices of a 
legitimate sovereign. 

James I. was himself a poet, and specimens of his 
talent, such as it was, ar^ to be found in many of our 
miscellanies. He also wrote some rules and cautels^ 
for the use of professors of the art, which have been 
long, and perhaps deservedly, disregarded. 

The niDst favourable sample of his Majesty's poe- 
tic skill has been lately obtained from the College 
library, Edinburgh, and will be found in the follow- 
ing page. It is prefixed to Fowler's translation of 
the Triumphs of Petrarch, a MS. before described. 
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SONNET. 

Wb find by proof that inio every age 

In RuBbus' art some glistering star did shine. 
Who, worthy sch^ars to the Muses sage. 

Fulfills their countries with their works divine. 

So Homer was a sounding trumpet fine 
Amongst the Greeks, into his learned days ; 

So Virgil was among the Romans si^ 
A sprite sublimM, a pillar of their praise ! 
So lofty Petrarch his renown did blaze 

In tongue Italic, in a sugared style, 
And to the circled skies his name did raise : 

For he, by poems tiAit he did compile, 
Led in triumph Love, Chastness, Death, and Fame : 
But thou triumphs o'er Petrarch's proper name ! 

Signed " J. Rex.** 
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ROBERT BURTON, 

Otherwise known by the name of DemocriCus jiulor» was 
born in 1579, of an ancient and genteel fbmily, at Lindley, 
la Leicestersbire* la 1593 he was entered a commoner 
at Brazen-nose College, in 1509 elected stadent of Christ- 
Cfaorch, and in 1616 made Ticar of St Thomas^ Oxford, 
which preferment, with the rectory of Segrave in Leices- 
tershire, << he kept,*' says Wood, ** wUh much ttdo to his 
** dying day.** The same writer adds, ** He was an ex- 
** iBCt mathematician, a eurimu caUtUator ofnathntietf a 
** general-read scholar, a thro -paced philologist, and one 
** that underttood the surveying of Urndt well ;^' and tliough 
" a melancholy and humorous person," yet ** of great 
** honesly, plain-dealing, and charity.*' Wood had also 
« heard some of the antiealt c^f Christ-Church often say, 
'' that his company was very merrjf^facete^ and juvenile,** 
His '* Anatomy of Melancholy,*' a Terjf singular work, 
in which Dr Ferriar has detected the source of many of 
Steme*s most admired passages, was first published in4to. 
1691, and, after subsequently passing through seven edi- 
tions in folio, has been lately republished. Wood sajfs 
the bookseller got an estate by it; and that *' 'tis a book 
*' so fWl of variety of reading, that gentlemen who have 
'* lost their time, and are put to a pushforinventkmy may 
** furnish themselves with matter for common or scholas- 
** ileal discourse and writing." From what he farther 
observes, it should seem that Sterne was not without pre* 
cedent in his depredations upon Burton. *' Several au« 
*^ thors have unmercifully stolen matter from the said 
^* book without any acknowledgement^ particularly one 
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ROBERT BtTRtON. 

** Will. Greenwood," &c., who, as others of the like hu- 
** monr do, sometimes takes his qaotatioDS without the 
" least mention of Democritos jonior." Dr Johnson 
thought highly of the ** Anatomy of Melaneholy ;" see 
BoswelFs Life ; and Mr Warton, in his notes to Milton's 
minor poems, p.. 94, 2d ed., supposes that great poet ** to 
hare borrowed the subject of L' Allegro and II Pent- 
roso, together with some particular thoughts, ezpres- 
" sions, and rhymes," from the subsequrnt specimen. 
. ** As to the very elaborate work," tays Mr Warton, ** to 
" which these visionary verse are no unsuitable intro- 
'* duction, the writer's variety of learning, his quotations 
<< from scarce and curious books, his pedantry sparkling 
<* with rude wit and shapeless elegance, miscellaneous 
** matter, intermixture of agreeable tales and illnstra- 
** tions, and perhaps^ above all, the singularities of his 
'* feelings, cloathed in an uncommon quaintness of style, 
<< have contributed to render it> even to modern readers, 
. '' a valuable repository of amusement and information." 
Burton was fond of poetry, and left behind him a very cu* 
. rious poetical and miscellaneous library, out of which 
he bequeathed to the Bodleian all the books not already 
contained in it. He died in 1639, (veiry near the time of 
. his own calculatUnif) and was buried in Christ-Chnreh 
. Cathedral, where his bust may be seen, as well as a short 
Latin inscription, his own composition, on a monument 
erected by the care of bis brother William, the antiquary 
and historian of Leicestershire. 
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The Abstract of Melanchcly. 
[Prefixed to " The Anatomy of Melaocholy.*'] 

^When I go musiDg all alone. 
Thinking of divers things foreknown. 
When I buUd castles in the air» 
Void of sorrow, and void of fear. 
Pleasing myself with phantasms sweety 
Methinks the time runs very fleet. 
All my joys to this are folly. 
Nought so sweet as melancholy. 

When I lie waking, aU alone. 
Recounting what I have ill done. 
My thoughts on me then tyrannise, 
Fefur and sorrow me surprise ; 
Whether I tarry still, or go, 
Methinks the time moves very slow. 
All my griefe to this are jolly. 
Nought so sad as melancholy. 

When to myself I act, and smile. 
With pleasing thoughts the time beguile^ 
By a brook-side, or wood so green, 
Ohheard, unsought-for, or unseen. 
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A thousand pleasures do me bless. 
And crown my soul with happmess. 
All my joys besides are folly. 
None so aweet as melancholy. 

When I lie, sit, or walk alone, 
I sigh, I ^eye, making great moan. 
In a dark grove, or irksome den. 
With discontents and furies, then 
' A thousand miseries at once 
Mine heavy heart and soul ensconce. 
All my grieft to this are jolly. 
None so sour as melancholy. 

Methinks I hear, methinks I see 
Sweet music, wondrous melody. 
Towns, palaces, and cities fine. 
Here now, then there, the world is mine; 
Rare beauties, gallant ladies shine, 
Whate'er. is lovely or divine. 
All other joys to this are folly. 
None so sweet as melancholy. 

Methinks I hear, methinks I see 

Ghosts, goblins, fiends ;-— my fantasy 

Presents a thousand ugly shapes. 

Headless, bears, black men, and apes. ^ 

5 
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Doleful ouicirie$9 and fearfiil si^tiji^ 
My fi^ ond disiBal soul affirights. 

All my grie& to this are jolly. 

None so ddmn'd as melancholy. 

Methinks I court, methinks I kiss, 
Methinks I now embrace my miss : 

blessed dayjs, O sweet content ! 
In Paradise my time is spent ! 

Such thoughts Q^y stpl my fancy movB, 
So may I ever be in love S 

All my joys to this are £olly. 

Nought so sweet as melancholy. 

When X r^ount love's many frights. 
My sighs and tears, my waking nights. 
My jealous fits ; O mine hard fate 

1 now repent, but 'tis too late. 
No torment Js so bad as love. 
So bitter to my soul can prove. 

All my griefs to this are jolly. 
Nought so harsh as melancholy. 

Friends and companions, get you gone ! 
'Tis my desire to be alone ; 
^e'er w^U, but when my thoughts and t 
Do domineer in privacy. 
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No geniy no treasure like to Hbk, 
Tis my delight, my crown, my bliss. 
All my joys to this are folly. 
Nought so sweet as melancholy. 

Tis my sole plague to be alone ; 

I am a beast, a monster grown ; 

I will no light nor company, 

I find it now my misery. 

The scene is tum'd, my joys are gone. 

Fear, discontent, and sorrows come. 
All my grie& to this are jolly. 
Nought so fierce as melancholy* 

I'll not change life with any king ; 
I ravish'd am ! can the world bring 
More joy, than still to laugh and smile. 
In pleasant toys time to beguile ? 
Do not, O do not trouble me. 
So sweet content I feel and see» 
All my joys to this are folly, 
None so divine as melancholy* 

I'll change my state with any wretch 
Thou canst firom jail or dunghill fetch. 
My pain past cure ; another hell ; 
I may not in this torment dwell ; 
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Now, desperate, I hate my life : 

Lend mc a halter or a knife* 
All my griefe to this are jolly. 
Nought so damn'd as melancholy. 
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FRANCIS DAVISON, 

• f 

Son of the secretary of ttaM who suffered so avch from toe 
•ffiiir of' Mary Qaeen of Scots, published a poetical mis- 
cellaoy, io 1609, under tke-titie of <* A Poetical Raptody," 
containing small pieces by the compiler himself, by hit 
brother Walter, by a friend whom he calls Anom^, by Sir 
John Davis, the Conntess of Pembroke, Sir P. Sidney, Dr 
Campion, &c» A second edition appeared in 1608, a thitd 
la 1611, and a fourth in 1621. 



W HEN I to you of all my woes complauiy 
Which you make me endure without release^ 

With scornful smiles you answer me again. 

That lovers true must bear, and hold their peace. 

Dear, I will bear, and hold my peace, if you 

Will hold your peace, and bear what I shall do. 
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Demti Gtnernment. 

Wherb Wit is over-rul*d by WiD, 
And Witt is led by laxadi desire. 

There Reascm were as good be still. 
As speajdug, kifrfle greater fire. 

For where Desire cbth bear the swUy, 

The heart must ruk^ the head obey. 

What boots the cunnii^ pilot's sUU« 
To tell which way to i^pe their course, 

When he that steers tviU have his will, 
And drive them where he list perforce I 

So Reason shews the truth in vahi 

Where fond Deisire as kiiig doth reign. 
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An AUar and Sacrifice to Disdain, for freeing 

him from home. 

My Muse, by thee restored to life. 
To thee, J>isdain, this altar rears ; 
Whereon she ofiers causeless strife* 
Self-spending sighs, and bootless tears^ 

Long suits in vain. 

Hate for good will, 

St01-d)dng pain, 

Yet living still : 

Self-loving pride. 

Looks coyly strange. 

Will, reason's guide, 

Desire of change. 

And last of all 

Blind Fancy's fire. 

False Beauty's thrall. 

That binds Desire : 
All these I offer to Disdain, 
By whom I live from Fancy free \ 
With vow that if I love again 
My life the sacrifice shall be. 
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Strephon*s Palinode* 

SItvEBTy I do not pardon crave 

Till I have 
By deserts this fault amended r 
This, I only this desire^ 

That your ire 
May with penance be suspended. 

Not my willy but fate did fetch 
Me, poor wretch. 

Into this unhappy error ; 

Which to plague, no tyrant's mind 
Pain can find 

Like my heart's self-guilty terror. 

Then, O then i let that suffice. 

Your dear eyes 
Need not, need not more a£9ict me ; 
Nor your sweet tongue dipt in gall 

Need at all 
From your presence interdict me. 



By my love, long, firm, and true, 
Borne to you^ 
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By these tears, my grief expressing. 
By this pipe, which nights and days 

Sounds your praise. 
Pity me my fault confessing. 

Or, if I may not desire 

That your ire 
May with penance be suspended ; 
Yet, let me full pardon crave, 

When I have 
With soon death my &ult amended. 



A Fiction htm Cupid made a Nymph ivound herself 

loith his arrotus.* 

It chanc'd of late a shepherd's swain. 
That went to seek a strayed sheep, 

Within a thicket, on the plain. 
Espied a dainty nymph asleep. 

Her golden hair o'erspread her face. 
Her careless arms abroad were cast. 

Her quiver had her pillow's place. 
Her breast lay bare to every blast. 

* Errooeonsly ascribed in Dryden'i Misc. (Vol. 4. 274.) 
to Sidney Godolptiio, under the title of** Cupid g Pastime," 

7 
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The shepherd stood and gaz'd his fill, 
Nought durst he do, nought durst he say ; 

When chance, or else perhaps his will, 
Did guide the god of love that way. 

The crafty boy, that sees her sleep, 
Whom, if she wak'd, he durst not see, 

Behind her closely seeks to creep. 
Before her nap should ended be. 

There come, he steals her shafts away. 
And puts his own into their place ; 

Ne dares he any longer stay. 
But, ere she wakes, hies thence apace. 

Scarce was he gone when she awakes, 
And spies the shepherd standing by ; 

Her bended bow in haste she takes, 
And at the simple swiEiin let fly. 

Forth flew the shafts and pierc'd his heart, 

That to the ground he fell with pain.; 
Yet up again forthwith he start, 
- And to the Dyihph he ran amain. 

Amaz'd^to see so strange a sight, 
She shot, and shot, but all in vain ; 
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The more his wounds, the more his might, 
Loveyieldeth strength in midst of pun. 

Her angry eyes are great with tears. 

She blames her hands, she blames her skill ; 

The blwitness of her shafts she fears, 
And try them on herself she will. 

Take heed, sweet nymph, try not thy shaft ! 

Each little touch will prick the heart ; 
Alas ! thou know'st not Cupid's craft. 

Revenge is joy, the end is smart. 

Yet try she will, and prick some bare ; 

Her hands were glov'd, and next to hand 
Was that fair breast, that breast so rare. 

That made the shepherd senseless stand. 

That breast she prick'd, and through that breast 
Love finds an entry to her heart : 

At feeling of this new-come guest, 
Lord ! how the gentle nymph doth start. 

She runs not now, she shoots no more ; 

Away she throws both shafts and bow : 
She seeks for that she shunn'd before, 

She thinks the shepherd's haste too slow. 
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Though mountains meet not, lovers may. 

So others do, and so do they ; 
The god of love sits on a tree. 
And laughs that pleasant sight to see. 
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THOMAS CAMPION 



Was a physieian io the reign of James I. and author of tw« 
IMasques ; one presented at Whitehall, on the marriage 
of lord Hayes, printeii 1607, 4to. and the other repre- 
sented at lord Knowles*8, at Cawsome- house, &c. printed 
1613, 4to. The following pieces are taken from Davisoa's 
miscellany. 



OfCorinna^s Singing, 

W HEN to her lute Corinna sing 
Her voice revives the leaden strings,^ 
And doth in highest notes appear. 
As any challenged echo clear : 
But when she doth of mourning speak, 
E'en mth her sighs the strings do break. 

And as her lute doth live or die, 

Led by her passions, so must I : 

For when of pleasure she doth sing. 

My thoughts enjoy a sudden spring ; 

But if she do of sorrow speak. 

E'en from my heart the strings do break. 
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Of his Mistresses Face, 

And would you see my mistress' face ? 
It is a flowery gatden-place. 
Where knots of beauty have such grilce, 
That all is work, and no where space. 

It is a sweet delicious mom. 
Where day is breeding, never bom : 
It is a meadow yet unshorn. 
Which thousand flowers do adorn. 

It is the heaven's bright reflex. 
Weak eyes to dazzle and to vex: 
It is th' idea of her sex, 
Envy of whom doth world perplex. 

It is a &ce of death that smOes, 
Pleasing, though it kill the whiles, 
Where death and love, in pretty wiles, 
Each other mutually beguiles. 

It is fair beauty's freshest youth : 

It is the feigned Elysium's truth, 

The spring that wintered hearts renew'th ;— - 

And this is that my soul pursu'^th. 
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GEORGE SANDYS, 

One of the most harmottioiu Tenifien of bis age, was the 
^OQDgest son of Edwin Sandys, archbishop of York* and 
born at Bishop VThorp, 1577. He was entered at St. Mary 
Hall, Oxfbrd, in 1589, bat received his tuition, according to 
Wood, in Corpus Cbristi College ; and in 1610 began his 
travels into the East, of which he published aH account 
on his return : a work much esteemed, having passed 
through many editions since the first in 1615. Wood says 
he was *' an accomplished gentlemen,*'^'* master of se- 
*' veral languages, of a fluent and ready discourse, and 
" excellent comportment* He had also naturally a poetical 
" fancy, and a zealous inclination to all human learn- 
'* ing." He was gentleman of the privy chamber to 
Charles I. and intimately acquainted with the celebrated 
Lubiuslord Falkland, who contributed two copies of 
verses in honour of his Tragedy and bis Psalms, He died 
in 1643. 

His poetical version of Ovid*s Metamorphoses, once much 
admired, was originally published in 1627, with the 
lirst book of VirgiFs JSneid, and twice afterwards. His 
Tiagedy, called ** Christ's Passion,*' translated from Hugo 
Grotius, and first printed in 1640, 12mo. is much praised 
by Langbaine.^ His** Paraphrase upon the Psalmes of 
David, and upon the hymnes dispersed throughout the 
Old and New Testaments," appeared in 1636, ISmo, a 
book which Wood tells us King Charles ** delighted to 
** read in, while prisoner in Carisbroke Castle." This, to> 
gether with a Paraphrase upon Job, Ecdesiastes, Lamen- 
tations, &c» was reprinted in 1638, fol. and in 1676, Bvo. 
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The last contains, Wsides, a paraphrase on Solotaion's 
Song* first published at Oxford in 164I» 4to. 

For further particulars the reader may consult Langbaine's 
and Gibber'^ [Shiell's] Lives of the Poets. 

The two last of the folio viingspecimens, besides the harmony 
of their numberSyhafe the additional recommendation of 
exiiibitiog the order of their Author's publications, and 
the course of his travels. 



PSALM CXLVIII. 

X ou who dw^ll' above the skie8> 
Free from human miseries ; 
You whom highest heaven embowers. 
Praise the Lord with all your powers ! 
Angels, your clear voices raise ! 
Him you heavenly armies praise ! 
Sun, and moon with borraw'd light* 
All you spariding eyes of night," 
Waters hanging in the air. 
Heaven of heavens, his praise declare ! 
His deserved praise record. 
His, who made you by his word — 
Made you evermore to last. 
Set you bounds not to be past. 
Let the earth his praise resound ; 
Monstrous whales, and seas 'profound, 
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Vapours^ tightningy hail, and snow, 

Storms^ whichy when he bids them, blow ! 

Flowery hiDs, and mountains high. 

Cedars, neighbours to the sky. 

Trees, that fruit in season yield. 

All the cattle of the field. 

Savage beasts^ all creeping things. 

All that cut the air with wings ! 

You who awful sceptres sway. 

You, inured to obey, . 

Princes, judges of the earth. 

All, of high and humble birth ! 

Youths, and virgins, flourishing 

In the beauty of your spring ; 

You who bow with age's weight. 

You who were but bom of late ; 

Praise his name with one consent : 

O how great ! how excellent ! 

* # * * -- « # 



Urania to the Queen. 
[Prefixed to his « Translatioo of Ovid*8 MetamorplNMes."] 

The muses by your favour blest. 
Fair queen, invite you to their feast. 
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The Graces will rejoice and sue^ 
Since so excell'd, to wait on you« 
Ambrosia taste, which frees from dealh» 
And nectar, fragrant as your breatti. 
By Hebe fill'd, who states the prime 
Of youth, and brails the wings of Time. 
Here in Adonis' gardens gprow 
What neither age or winter know. 
The boy with whom Love seem'd.to die 
Bleeds in this pale anemopy. 
Self-lov'd Narcissus in the mirror 
Of your fair eyes now sees his error. 
And from the flattering fountain turns ; 
Hie hyacinth no longer mourns. 
This Heliotrope, which did pursue 
Th' adored sun, converts to you. 

Chaste Daphne bends her virgin-boughs, 
And twines t' embrace your sacred brows. 
Their teps the Paphian m3irtles move, 
Saluting you their queen of love* 
M3rrrha, who we^ps for her offence. 
Presents her tears, — ^her frankincense 
Leucothoe ; th' Heliades 
Their amber ;--yet you need not these. 

These azure-plumed Halcyones, 
Whose birth controls the raging seas, 
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To your sweet union yield the praise 
Of nuptial loves, of peaceful days. 
Njnnphy take this quiver and this bow — 
Diana such, in shape and show ; 
When with her star-like train she crowns 
£urotaa' banks, or Cynthus' downs. 
There chace the Calydonian boar ; 
Here see Actaeon fly before 
His eager hounds; wild herds will stand 
At gaze, nor fear so fair a hand. 
There be, who our delights demise 
As shadows, and vain fantasies. 
Those sons of earth, enthralled to sense. 
Condemn what is our excellence. 
The air, immortal souls, the skies. 
The angels in their hierarchies. 
Unseen, to all things seen dispense 
Breath, life, protection, influence. 
Our high conceptions crave a mind 
From earth and ignorance refin'd ; 
Crown Virtue ; Fortune's pride control ; 
Raise objects equal to the soul ; 
At will create ; eternity 
Bestow on mortals bom to die. 
. Yet we, who life to others give, 

Fair Queen, would by your favour live ! 
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Dedication of his " Paraphrase*' to King Charles /. 

The Muse who from your influence took her birth. 
First wander'd through the many-peopled earth ; 
Next sung, the change of things : discloa'd th'^n- 

known, 
Then to a nobler shape transform'd her own ; 
Fetch'd from Engaddi spice, from Jewry balm. 
And bound her brows with Idumeean palm ; 
Now, old, hath her last voyage made, and brought 
To royal harbour this her sacred fraught : 
Who to her. king bequeathes the wealth of kings; 
And dying, her own epicedium sings. 



Extract from an Address " Deo Opt. Max.** at the 

end of the same volume. 

Oh ! who hath tasted of tliy clemency 
In greater measure, or more ofl than I ? 
My. grateful verse thy goodness shall display. 
O thou whp went'st along in all my way 
To where the Morning with perfumed wings 
From .the high mountains of Panchaea springs ; 
To that new-found-out world, where sober Night 
Takes from th' Antipodes her silent flight ; 
To those dark seas> where horrid winter reigns, 
And binds the stubborn floods in icy chains; 



so GEORGE SANDYSk 

To Libyan wastes^ whose thirst no showers assuage. 
And where swohi Nilus cools the lion's rage. 
Thy wonders in the deep have I beheld ; 
Yet all by those on Jonah's hills excelled : 
There where the Virgin Son his doctrine taught. 
His miracles and our redemption wrought : 
Where h by thee inspir'd^ his praises sung. 
And on his sepulchre my offering hung : 
Which way soe'er I turn my face or feet, 
I see thy glory and thy mercy meet. 
Met on the Thracian shores ; when in the strife 
Of frantic Simoans thou preserv'd'st my life. ' 

Thou sav'd'st me from the bloody massacres 
Of faithless Indians, from their treacherous wars. 
From raging fevers, from the sultry breath 
Of tainted air, which cloy'd the jaws of death. 
Preserv'd from swallowing seas, when towering 

waves 
Mix'd with the clouds and dpen'd their deep graves. 

Then brought'st me home in safety, that this earth 
Might bury me, which fed me from my birth : 
Blest with a healthful age, a quiet mind. 
Content with little, to this work design'd : 
Which I at length have finished by thy aid, 
And nqw my vows have at thy altar paid. 
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THOMAS HEYWOOD, 

Of this author little appears to be known, except tluit he 
was probably a native of Lincolnshire/ an actor, and one 
of the most ▼oluminous writers that ever attempted dra* 
matic composition^ as he himself reckons 120 plays^ in 
which, says he, " I have had either an entire hand, or at 
"least a main finger." Of these, however, only 24 remain, 
for a catalogue of which, as well as his other works, re- 
course may be had to the Biographia Dramatica and Lang- 
baine. The latter regards him as " a general scholar, and 
" an indifferent linguist," and informs us '* he has borrowed 
" many ornaments from the ancients." The following 
extracts are taken from his " Pleasant Dialogues and 
Drammas/" &c. 1637, l^mo. 



SONG. 



Pack clouds away, and welcome day. 

With night we banish sorrow ; 
Sweet air b)ow soft, mount larks aloft. 

To giv£ my love good-morrow ! 
Wings from the wind to please her mind, 

Notes from the lark I'll borrow ; 
Bird prune thy wing, nightingale sing. 

To give my love good-morrow! 



Ii2 THOMAS HETWOOD. 

To give my love good-morrowy 
Notes from tkem both I'll borrow. 

Wake from thy nest, robin-red^breatt. 
Sing birds in every furrow; 

And from each hill let musTc shrill 
Give my fair love good-morrow ! 

Blackbird, and thrush^ in every bush. 
Stare, limiet, and cock-sparrow ! 

You pretty elves, amongst yourselves. 
Sing my fair love good-morrow ! 
To give mf love good-morrow. 
Sing birds in every furrow ! 



Shepherd's Sang. 

We that have known no greater state 
Than this we live in, praise our fate : 
For, courtly silks in cares are spent. 
When country's russet breeds content. 
The power of sceptres we admire. 
But sheep-hook for our use desire. 
Simple and low is our condition. 
For here with us is no ambition ; 
We with the sun our flocks unfold, 
Whose rising makes their fleeces gold. 
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Our music from the birds we borrow, 
They bidding us, we diem, good-morrow. 

Our habits are but coarse and plain, 
'Yet they defend from wind and rain ; 
As warm too, in an equal eye. 
As those be stained in scarlet dye. 
Those that hav^ plenty wear, we see. 
But one at^nce, and so do we. 
The shepherd with his home-spun lass 
As many merry hours doth pass 
As courtiers with their costly girls. 
Though richly deck'd in gold and pearls ; 
And, though but plain, to purpose woo. 
Nay, ofr-times, with less danger too. 
Those that delight in dainties store 
One stomach feed at once, no more : 
And, when with hoinely fare we feast. 
With us it doth as well digest ; 
And many times we better speed. 
For our wild fruits no surfbits breed. 
If we sometimes the willow wear. 
By subtle swains that di^re forswear. 
We wonder whence it comes, and fear 
They've been at court, and learnt it there. 

VOL. III. c 
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WILLIAM ALEXANDER, 

OF MENSTRIEy EARL OF STERLINE, 

Was born in 1580. Having been early distingnisbed for bit 
proficiency in classical learning, he was recommended to 
the earl of Argyle as a companion in his travels. Ajfler 
some time spent abroad, he returned to a mral retirement 
in Scotland, where he finished his *' Aurora," a collec- 
tion of sonnets, &c. in honour of hb first mistress, to whom 
he had become attached at the early age of 15, before 
leaving his own country. This lady, however, proving 
cruel, and bestowing her hand upon another and more 
aged admirer, he consoled himself by marrying Janet, the 
daughter and heir of Sir William Erskine. He was now 
warmly patronised by James I., who made him in 1613 
gentleman-usher to prince Charles, and in 1614 knighted 
him. By Charles I. he was in 1630 appointed secretary 
of state for Scotland^ (a post which he retained with 
credit till his death); and in 16S3 created earl of Sterline. 
He died in 1640. 

His works consist of" Darius," 1603, Edinb. 4to, reprinted 
in London the following year: to which in 160T were 
added ^ree others : viz. ** Croesus," ** The Alexandrian 
Tragedy," and ** Julius Caesar/' making together a small 
quarto, with the general title of *< The Monarchicke 
Tragedies newly enlarged." These were again printed, 
with alterations, in a minute 12mo. in 1616, Lond. pro* 
fessing to be the third edition. " Aurora," 1604, 4to. 
" A Paraenesis to the Prince,*' 1604, 4to. *< Doomsday," 
a sacred poem in twelve parts, £dinb, 1614, 4to. and 

7 
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liOnd. 1641, 4to. and ^< Jonathan, an Ueroicke Poem in* 
tended. The first booke." All these ▼arions works, ex- 
cepting *< Aarora,*' were, in 1637, with many changes 
and amendments, collected into one volume folio, under 
the title of ** Recreations with the Muses." 
For further particulars of our author, who deserves consi- 
derable praise as a masculine and vigorous writer, abound* 
ing with moral and political instruction, see Langbaine, 
Gibber, (i. e. Shiell,) the Biographia Britannica, and 
Finkerton's list prefixed to his Ancient Scotbh Poems, 



Extract from a Speech qfCoelioy in the Tragedy of 

Croesus. 

[The text is printed from ed. 1637, which agrees almost 
exactly with ed. 1616. — The various readings at the foot 
of the page are from ed. 1607.] 



Fierce tyrant. Death, who ' in thy wrath didst 
take 

One half of me, and lefl one * half behind. 
Take this to thee, or give the other 3 back. 

Be wholly * cruel, or be no way * kind ! 

*«that.'V *«an." 

3 So ed. I616.*-Ed. 1607 and 1637, << me th' other." 

♦ «* altogether." ^ «« all.' 



»» 
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But' whilst I live, believe^ thou canst not * di 
O ! e'en in spite of death, yet still my choice ! 

Ofty with the inward all-beholding ' eye 
I think I see thee, and I hear thy voice. 



Andy to content my languishing desire. 

To ease my mind each thing * some help affords : 

Thy fancied form doth ofl ^ such faith acquire, ^ 
That in all sounds ' I apprehend thy words. 

Then, with such thoughts my memory to wound, 
I call to mind thy looks, tby words, thy grace- 
Where thou didst haunt, yet I adore the ground ! 
And w^ere thou stept — O sacred seems that 
place ! 



My solitary walks, my widow'd bed. 

My dreary sighs, my sheets ofl bath'd with tears. 
These shall record what life by me is led ^ 

Since first sad news breath'd death into mine 
ears. 



' " For." * " thou canst not wholly." 

3 " Th' imagination's love* quick." 

4 « Each thing to ease my mind." ^ £d. 1616, << whiles." 
^ '' I fancy Tvhiles thy form^^and then a-fire." 

7 « In every sound." » ^^^ |eo7 and 1016, « can 

** record the life that I have led." 
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Though for more pain yet spared a space by Deatli;* 
Thee first Ilov'd, wkh thee all lovel ieave ; 

For my chaste fiames, which quench'd were with 
thy brettdi, * 
Can kindle now no more but in thy grave ! 
******** 



SONG. 
[From " Aurora."] 

Oh would tO'God a way were found 

That by some secret sympathy unknown 
My fair my fimcy's depth might sdiand^ 
And know my state as clearly as her own ! 
Then blest, most blest were I c 
No doubt beneath the sky, 

I were the happiest wight i 
For if my state they knew. 
It ruthless rocks would rue. 

And mend me if they might 

* , * * * * 

' '^ J live but with despair my sprite todash.** 
* « eztiDgaish'd in tliy asli." 
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Hie deepest rivers make least din. 

The silent soul d«th most abound in care : 
Then, might my breast be read within, 

A thousand volumes would be' written there* 
Might silence shew my mind. 
Sighs tell how I were pin'd, 
Or looks my woes relate ; 
Then any pregnant wit, 
That well remarked it. 

Would soon discern my state* 
***** 



Oft, those that do deserve disdain 

For forging fitmcies get the best reward ; 
Where I, who feel what they do feign, 
For too mudh love am had in no regard. 
Behold, by proof we see. 
The gallant living free 

His fancies doth extend : 
Where he that is overcome, 
Rein'd with respects, stands dumb, 
Still fearing to offend. 



Then, since in vain I plaints impart 
Ta scornful years, in a contemned scroll, 
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And since my tongue betrays my heart. 
And cannot tell the anguish of my soul ; 
Henceforth I'U hide my losses. 
And not recount the crosses 

That do my pys o'erthrow ; 
At least, to senseless things. 
Mounts, valesy woods, floods, and springs, 
I shall them only show. 

Ah! una£fected lines. 

True models of my heart ! 
The world may see that in you shines 

The power of passion, more than art. 



[40] 



WILLIAM HERBERT, 

EARL OF PEMBROKE. 

The character of this nobleman is (as lord Oiibrd has al* 
ready obterred) most admirably drawa by lord Clareii- 
don (Hist. Rebellion, Vol. I. p. 57.) A collectlou of 
poems, partly written by him, partly by Sir Beqjamiii 
Ruddier, and partly (as it should seem) transcribed from 
other writers, was publuhed in 1660, in one Tolnme 8to« 
If the following poem be really hisy as the prefix denotes, 
it is highly creditable to his taste. 



A SONNET. 



So glides along the wanton brook 
With gentle pace into the main. 

Courting the banks with amorous look 
He never means to see again. 

And so does Fortune use to smile 
Upon the short-liv'd favourite's face, 

Whose swelling hopes she doth beguile, 
And always casts him in the race. 
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And SO doth the fimtastic boy. 
The god of the ill-manag'd flames. 

Who ne'er kept word in promis'd joy 
To lover, nor to lovuig dames. 

So an alike will constant prove, 

Both Fortune, running streams, and Love. 
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EDWARD LORD HERBERT 

OF CHERBURY; 

This noble author is little kDown as an English poet, and it 
must be confessed that his younger son, Henry Herbert, 
who collected and published his poetry, shewed more piety 
than taste by that publication. Its title is ^' Occasional 
«* Verses of Edward Lord Herbert, Baron of Cherbury and 
" Castle-island, deceased in August, 1648.'* 1655, ISmo. 

The following, selected from an Ode of 35 stanzas, are. the 
most tolerable verses in this little Tolumei 



An Ode upon a Question moved^ tohether Love should 

continue Jbr ever? 

Having interrM her infent birth, 
The watery ground that late did mourn 
Was strew'd with flowers, for the return 

Of the wished bridegroom of the earth. 

The well-accorded birds did sing 
Their h3rmns unto the pleasant time, 
And in a sweet consorted chime 

Did welcome in the cheerful spring. 
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To which, soft whistles of the wind. 
And warbling murmurs of a brook. 
And varied notes of leaves that shook. 

And harmony of parts did bind. 



When, with a love none can express. 
That mutually happy pair, 
Melander and Celinda fair, 

The season with their loves did bless. 

Walking thus tow'rds a pleasant grove, 
Which did, it seem'd, in new delight 
The pleasures of the time unite, 

To give a triumph to their love, 

They staid at l^st, and on the grass 
Reposed so, as o'er his breast 
She bow'd her gracious head to rest, 

Such a weight as no burthen was. 

* * * • * ' * 

I 
Long their fix*d eyes to heaven bent, 

Unchanged, they did never move. 

As if so great and pure a love 

No glass but it could represent. 
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When with a sweet though troubled look 
She first brake silence, saybg, ** Dear friend, 
** O that our love might take no end, 

<< Or never had beginning took ! 

** I speak not this with a false heart ;" 
Wherewith his hand she gently strained ; 
^< Or that would change a love maintained 

** With so much love on either part* 

*' Nay, I protest, though Death with his 
*' Worst counsel should divide us herci 
*' His terrors could not make me fear 

*' To come where your lov*d presence is. 

** Only, if levels fire with the breath 

'' Of life be kindled, I doubt, 

*' With our last air 'twill be breath'd out,] 
** And quenched with the cold of deaths'' 

Then, with a look, it seem'd denied 
All earthly power but hers, yet so 
As if to her breath he did owe 

This borrowed life, he thus replied: 
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^ And shall our love^ so far bqrond 
** That low and dying appetite, 
^ And which so chaste desires dnite^ 

^ Not hold in an eternal bond ? 

* * * «*" * * 

^* O noj beloved ! lam most sure 
^* Hiose virtuous habits we acquire^ 
^' As being with the soul intire, 

** Must with it evermore endure. 

****** 

^< Else should our souls in vain elect; 

'* And vainer yet were heaven's laws, 

** When to an everlasting cause 
** They gave a perishing efiect. 

^ Nor here on earth then, nor above, 
;^ Our good afiection can impair: 
'"For, where Grod doth admit the fair, 

<< Think you that he excludeth love ? 

'* These eyes again thine eyes shall %ee^ 
^ And hands again these hands infold ; 
<^ And all chaste pleasures can be told 

** Sh^jl with us everlasting be. 
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** For if no use of sense remain 
** When bodies once this life forsake, 
** Or they could no delight partake, 

** Why should they ever rise again ? 



** Let then no doubt, Celinda, touch, 
^ Much less your fairest mind invade : 
<< Were not our souls immortal made, 

^^ Our equal loves can make them such." 



The following Epitaph on himself (which is not noticed ia 
Wa1pole*s Life of Lord Herbert) is too characteristic of tlM 
writer not to deserve insertion. 

The monument which thou beholdest here 

Presents Edward Lord Herbert to thy sight ; 
A man who was so free from either hope or fear 

To have or lose this ordinary light. 
That, when to elements his body turned were. 

He knew, that as those elements would fight. 
So his immortal soul should find above, 

With his Creator, peace, joy, truth, and love. 



• ^ I ■' ' I* 
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DABRTOGCOURT BELCHIER, 

The eldest son of William Belchier, of GiUesboroagh, in 
Northamptonshire, Esq., born about 1581, entered at Cor- 
pus Christi College, Cambridge, in 1597, and afterwards 
at Christ Church, Oxford, where he took the d^ree of 

, B. A. in 160O« Some time after this he went to Utrecht, 
where he wrote a comedy called '' Hans Beer Pot his Invi- 
" sible Comedy of See me and See me not, acted in the Low 
^* Countries by an honest Company of Health Drinkers," 
1618, 4to. a work which has little to recommend it elcept 
its rarity. But the following song, if it be (like the rest of 
the comedy) translated from the Dutch, may possibly be 
thought worth preserving, as a specimen of Batavian 
fancy. 

Belchier died in the Low Countries, 1 21, having, according 
to Wood, " wrote several poems, and made other transla* 
tions.*' 



Walking in a shadowy grove. 

Near silver streams &ir gliding, 
Where trees in ranks did grace those banks^ 

And njrmphs had their abiding ; 
Here as I staid, I saw a maid^ 

A beauteous lovely creature; > 

With angel face, and goddess' grace. 

Of such exceeding feature : 






^\ 
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Her looks did so astonish me. 

And set my heart a quaking ; 
Like stag that gaz'd, was I amaz'd. 

And in a stranger taking ; 
Yet rous'd myself to see this el^ 

Andy I09 a tree did hide me ; 
Where I, unseen, beheld this queen 

Awhile, ere she espied me. 

Her voice was sweet, melodiously 

She sung in perfect measure* 
And thus she said, with trickling tears ; 

** Alaa, my joy and treasure, 
** 1*11 be thy wife, or lose my life, 

** There's no man else shall have me : 
*• If God say so, I will say no ; 

<< Although a thousand crave me. 

<* Oh stay not long, but come, my dear, 

*' And knit our marriage knot ; 
** Each hour a day, each month a yeafi 

« Thou know'st I think, God wot. 
** Delay not then, like worldly men, 

** Good works till withered age : 
•< *Bove other things the King df Kings 

" Bless'd lawful marriage.** — 

5 
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With that she rose, like nimble roe. 

The tender grass scarce bending, 
And left me there perplex'd with fear 

At this her sonnet's ending. 
I thought to move this dame of love. 

But she was gone already : 
Wherefore I pray, that those that stay 

May find their loves as steady ! 



VOL m 
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PHINEAS FLETCHER 

Wai of a Kentiili family, cousin to the ceMnUed diaayUic 
writer, and son to the learned Dr Giles Fietcliery whom 
Wood callB an excellent poet (ambassador to RMBia,aBd 
author of the History of that CoonoawMlth, • little 
Tolunu*, suppressed ov its first pnbiicAtioo in 1591, bat re> 
printedJn 164S ) Phineao, lilce his father, was edncsited 
at Eton, and King's Colle/;e, Cambridge, where he enter- 
ed in 1600, and afterwards took the degrees of A. B. aad 
A* M. In 16^1 be was presented to the benefice of Hll- 
gay, in Norfolk, which he seems to haTe held twenty* 
nine years. He was the author of <* Siceledct/' a pise*- 
tory drama or pastoral, 4to. I OS 1, (originally intended tn 
have been performed before James I. in 1 614) and *^ The 
** Purple Island, or the Isle of Man,*' in tweWe cantoeef 
seren-lined stanzas, being an allegorical description of 
the human body and mind. This poem, which d es en r ci 
to be better known, was printed at Cambridge, 163S, 4to« 
** together with Piscatorie Eclogs and other Poeticnll 
** Miscellanies*'* Mr Headley, whose remarkson Fletcher 
well merit the reader's attention, obser?ct that *' Miltos 
** read and imitated him, and that he is eminently entitled 
** to a very high rank among our old English classics.** 

Fletcher's ''Purple Island" may be found in Dr Andenon*! 
Poets, with a biographical account prefixed. 
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[love.] 

[From the sixth Piscatory Eclogue.] 

Liove's sooner felt than seen ; his sabstance thin 

Betwixt those snowy mounts in ambush lies ; 
Oft in the eyes he spreads his subtle gin ; 

He therefore soonest wins that fiutest flies. 
Fly thence, my dear, fly &8t, my Thomalin! 
Who him encounters cmce, for ever dies. 
But if he lurk between the ruddy 1^, 
Unhappy soul, that thence his nectar sips. 
While down into his heart the sugar'd poison slips ! 

Oft in a voice he creeps 4own through the ear ; 
Oft from a blushing cheek he lights his fire ; 
Oft shrouds his golden flame in likest hair ; 

Oft in a soft smooth skin doth close retire ; 
Oft in a smile ; oft in a silent tear : 
And if all fail, yet Virtue's self he'll hire. 
Himself 's a dart, when nothing else can more : 
Who then the captive soul can well reprove. 
When Love and Virtue's self become the darts of 
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To Mr Jo. Tomhins* 

Thomalin, my liefy thy music strains to hear 
More wraps my soul, than when the swelling 
winds 
On craggy rocks their whistling voices tear : 

Or when the sea, if stopt his course he finds. 
With broken murmurs thinks weak shores tojear^ 
Scorning such sandy cords his proud head binds : 
More than where rivers in the summer ray. 
Through covert glades cutting their shady way. 
Run tumbling down the lawns, and with the peb- 
bles play. 

Thy strains to hear, old Chamus from his cell 

Comes guarded with an hundred N3anphs around ; 
An hundred Njrmphs, that in his rivers dwell. 
About him flock with water-lilies crown'd : • 
For thee the Muses leave their silver weU, 

And marvel where thou all their art hast found. 

There sitting they admire thy dainty strains. 

And, while thy sadder accent sweetly plains. 

Feel thousand sugar'd joys creep in their melting 

veins. 

How oft have I, the Muses' bower firequenting, 
Miss'd them at home, and found them all with 
thee, 
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Whether thou sing'st sad Eupathus lamentiDgy 
' Or tunest notes to sacred harmony^ 
The ravish'd soul with thy sweet songs consenting. 
Scorning the earth, m heavenly ecstacy. 
Transcends the stars, and with the angels' train 
Those courts surveys ; and now, come back 
again. 
Finds yet another heaven in thy delightful strain. 

Ah ! could'st thou here thy humble mind content 

Lowly with me to live in country cell. 
And learn suspect the court's proud blandishment, 
Here might we safe, here might we sweetly dwell. 
Live Pallas in her towers and marble tent. 
But ah ! the country bowers please me as well. 
There with my Thomalin I safe wduld sihg. 
And frame sweet ditties to thy sweeter string ; 
There would we laugh at spite and Fortune's thun- 
dering. 

No Flattery, Hate, or Envy lodgeth there ; 

There no Suspicion wall'd in proved steel. 
Yet fearful of the arms herself dotli wear ; 

Pride is not there ; no tyrant there we feel. 
No clamorous laws shall deaf thy music ear : 

They know no change, nor wanton Fortune's 
wheel : 
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ThouBand fresh sports grow in those dainty places^ 
Light Fawns and Nymphs dancti in the woody" 

upaccfii 
And little Love himself plays with the naked 

Graces. 

But seeing fiUe my happy wish refuses. 

Let me alone enjoy my low estate* 
Of an the gifts that fair Parnassus uses. 

Only scom'd poverty and Fortune's hate 
Common I find to me and to the Muses ; 
But with the Muses welcome poorest jbte i 
Safe in my humble cottage will'I rest ; 
And lifting up ftom my untainted breast 
A quiet iq^irit to heaven, securely live andr blest 
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OILSS FLETCHER, 

Brother of the preceding, was educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he took the degree of B. D. Ittid died 
at Alderton in finiblk, IttiS) ** oqnally beloved,** lays 
Wood,<<oftheMQietandOracci.'* Hepabliihed^'Chriifs 
*' Victorie and Triumph in HeaTen and Barth over and 
** after Death,"* Cambr. 1610, 4tO. iiifoar partly written 
in stanzas of eight lines. Mr Headloy oaUi It ** a poem 
** rich and pictvresqae, and on a happier wluool thM that 
" of hU brother.*' 9ee his « Select Beaatics of Aacient 
English Poetry." Another edition appeared In 16S9, 
which In 1640 was Aimfehed with a new title, and deco- 
rated with engravings. This is reprinted in Dr Anders 
son's Poets with a Life. 

The latter of the two following extracts, taken from the 
conclusion of the poem, is an el^ant tribnte to the talents 
of his brother, from which H Uppears that In 1610 *< The 
Porple Island*' was already written: indeed Pliineai 
himself, in the dedicatioo prefixed to his volome, describes 
Its contents as the raw ftfays of his very unripe yean an<i 
tiknoit childhood. 



Love is the bloMom where there blowt 
Every thing that lives or growi ; 
Love doth make the heaveni to Hiovt, 
And the sun doth bum in love : 
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Love the strong and weak doth yokef 
And makes the ivy climb the oak» 
Under whose dhadows lions- wild, 
Soflen'd by Love, grow tame and mikU 
Love no med'cine can appease ; 
He bums the fishes in the seas : 
Not all the skill his wounds can stanch. 
Not all the sea his fire can quench. 
Love did make the bloody spear 
Once a leavy coat to wear. 
While in his leaves there shrouded lay 
Sweet birds, for love that sing and play ; 
■ And of all Love's joyful flame 
I the bud and blossom am. 

Only bend thy knee to me. 

Thy wooing shall thy winning be ! 

See, see the flowers that below 
Now as fresh as morning blow. 
And of all the virgin rose. 
That as bright Aurora shows. 
How they all unleaved die 
Losing their virginity : 
Like unto a summer shade, 
But now bom and now they fade. 
Every thing doth pass away ; 
There is danger in delay. 
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Come, come gather then the- rose ; 

Gather ity. or it you lose. 

All.the sand of.Tagus* shore 

In my bosom casts his ore : 

AU the valleys swimming com 

To my house is yearly borne : 

Every grape of every vine 

Is gladly bruis.M to make me wine ; 

Wlule ten/thousand kings, as proud 

To carry up my train, have bow'd. 

And a world of ladies send -me 

In my chambers to attend me : 

All the stars in heaven that shine. 

And ten thousand more, are mine. 
Only bend thy knee to me. 
Thy wooing shall thy winning be. 



PART IV. ST. XL VIII. 



But let the Kentish lad that lately taught 
His oaten reed the trumpet's silver sound. 

Young Thyrsilis, and for his music brought 
The willing spheres from heaven to lead a round 
Of dancing nymphs, and herds that sung and 
crown'd 
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Edecta's hymen with ten thoiMniwi flownm 

Of choicest praise, and hung her heaienlj benreK 

Wi^ saffiron garUmdi, drettfbr nuptial 



Let his shrill trumpet, with her silver Matt, 

Of fair Eclecta and her qpousal bed 
Be the sweet pipe, and smooth encomiaft ; 
But my green Muse, hiding her younger bead 
Under old Chamus' flaggy banks, that §prtmi 
Iheir willow locks abroad^ and all the day 
With their own watery shadows wanton plsy» 
Dares not those high amours and love*sick aongs 
assay. 
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SIR JOHN BEAUMONT, 

Descended of an ancient Leicestershire family* son of Fran* 
cis Beanmont the jodge, and brother of Francis Beau- 
mont the poet, was author of ** Bosworth Field,*^ with a 
variety of otter poems, printed in I4tt9, ISmo. Accord- 
ing to Wood, he was entened a gentleman-commoner of 
Broadgate's Hall, Oxford, in 1596, at the age of 1 4, con- 
sequently bom in 1589. HaYing remained here about 
three years, he retired to one of the inns of court, and 
afterwards to his native country, where he mitfried; and 
was in 10:^ ipade a baronet. ** The former part of his 
*' life«** says Wood, "he successfully employed in poetry, 
**^ and the latter he as happily bestowed on more serious 
<< and beneficial studies." He died in 16S8. Dr Kippis 
commends the harmonious versification of Sir Joim Beau- 
iiiont,and says it was much above the general cast of the 
age. See Biog. Brit. Vol. II. 88. 



A Description of Lave* 

XiOVE is a region fiili of fires. 
And burning with extreme desires 
An object seeks, of which possest. 
The wheels are fixM, the motions rest, 
The flames in ashes lie opprest. 
This meteor, striving high to rise, 
(The fuel spent) falls down and dies. 
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Why then should lovers (most will say) 
Expect so much th' enjoying day i 
Love is like youth : he thirsts for age. 
He scorns to be his mother's page : 
But when proceeding times assuage 
The former heat» he will complain. 
And wish those pleasant hours againw 

We know that Hope and Love are twins ; 

Hope gone, firuition now begins : 
But what is this ? unconstant, frail. 
In nothing sure, but sure to fail. 
Which, if we lose it, we bewail; 

And when we have it, still we bear 

The worst of passions, daily fear ! 

When Love thus in his centre ends. 
Desire and Hope, his inward friends, 
Are shaken off; while Doubt and Grief, 
The weakest givers of relief. 
Stand in his council as the chief. 
And now he, to his period brought. 
From Love becomes some other thought. 

These lines I write not to remove 
United souls from serious love : 
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The best attempts by mortals made 
Reflect on things which quickly fade ; 
Yet never will I men persuade 

To leave affections, where may shine 

Impressions of the love divine. 
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BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 

Joho Fletcher, son of the bishop of Londoo, was bom io 
1576, and Fraoclf Beaomoot Inl585| bat It b iaipanible 
to separate two oamet so doiely anlted dariaf tMr lives. 
It is generally supposed that Fletcher was superior io wit 
and imagination, Beaamonty (though the yomiger man) 
io taste and judgment. Their earliest compotitioo was 
** The Woman hater/* printed in 1707, 4to. Beanmoiit 
died in the twenty-ninth, and Fletcher in the fbrty-nintb 
year of his age. They were both educated in the UaW 
versity of Cambridge. 



■; 



SONG. 
[In «' The Knight of the Burning Peftle.**] 

Xis mirth that fills the veins with bloodf 
More than wine, or sleep, or food. 
Let each man keep his heart at ease : 
No man dies of that disease. 
He that would his body keep 
From diseases must not weep : 
But whoever laughs and sings. 
Never he his body brings 
Into fevers, gouts, or rheums. 
Or lingeringly his lungs consumes ; 
Or meets with aches in the bone, 
Or catarrhs, or griping stone : 
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But contented lives for aye : 

The more he laughs die more he may. 



s o N o. 
[In " The Nice Yaloor."] 

Hence all you vain delimits. 
As short as are the nights 

Wherein you spend your felly ! 
There's noaght in this Ufeaweett 
If men were wise to aee*t. 

But only mdandiolyy 

Oh sweetest mdanehcAy 1 

Welcome folded arms, and fixed eyes; 
A sigh that, piercing, mortifies ; 
A look that's fastened to the ground ; 
A tongue chained up without a sound ! 

Fountain-heads aqd pathless groves. 

Places which pale passion loves ; 

Moonlight walks, when all the fowls 

Are warmly housed save bats wad owls! 
A midnight bell, a parting groan. 
These are the sounds w^ feed upon ! 

Then stretch oinr hones in a still gk>omy valley ; 

Nothing's, so damty sweet aa lovely melancholy. 
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SONG. 
[Id « The Masque," &c.] 

Ye should stay longer if we durst 

Away. — Alas, that he that first 

Gave Time wild wings, to fly away. 

Has now no power to make him stay ! 

But though these games must needs be play'd^ 

I would this pair, when they are laid^ 

And not a creature nigh them. 
Could catch his scythe as he doth passy 
And clip his wings, and break his glass. 

And keep him ever by them. 



A sad Song. 
[In •« The Queen of Corinth."] 

Weep no more, nor sigh, nor groan ! 
Sorrow calls no time that's gone. 
Violets pluck'd the sweetest rain 
Makes not fresh nor grow again. 
Trim thy locks, look cheerfully ; 
Fate's hidden ends eyes cannot see« 



lOii*^ n* , tm f m ^' m'*''>4 
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Joys, as winged dreams^ fly hat ; 
Why should sadness longer last ? 
Grief is bat a wound to wo ; 
Gentlest fair ! mourn, mourn no mo» 



SONG. 
[In " The Captain."] 

** Tell me, dearest, what is love ?** 
'Tis a lightning flrom above ; 
'Tis an arrow, *tii a fire y 
'Tis a boy they call t)e8ire ; 
'Tis a grave 
Gapes to have 
Those poor £do1s that long to prove. 

** Tell me more, are women true ?** 
Yes, some ^re, and some at you. 
Some are willing, some are strange. 
Since you men first taught to change ; 
And, till troth 
Be in both, 
All shall lo^^» to love anew. 

" Tell me more yet, can they grieve ?'* 
Yes, and sicken sore, but live, 
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And be wise, and delay 
When you men are as wise as they : 
" Then I see 
« Faith will be 
" Never till they both believe.** 



SONG. 



[In " The Elder Brethef.'*] 
Beauty clear and fair. 
Where the air . 

Rather like a perfume dwells ; 
WTiere the violet and the rose 
Their blue veins in blush disclose. 

And come to honour nothing else ! 

Where to live near 
And planted there. 

Is to live an.d still live new ; 
Where to gain a favour is 
More than light, perpetual bliss ; 

Make me live by serving you ! 
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tin « A Wife for a Month.'T 

X«ET those complain that feel Love's cruelty. 
And in sad legends write their woes : 

With roses gently he has corrected me ; 
My war is without rage or blows ; 

My mistress' e^es shine fair on my desires. 

And hope springs up inflam'd with her xtew fires. 

No more an exile will I dwell. 

With folded arms and sighs all day, 

Reckoning the torments of my hell, 
And flinging my sweet joys lEiwgy. 

I am called home again to quiet peace; 

My mistresi^ smiles, and all my sorrows. cease. 

Yet what is living in her eye, 

Or being blest with her sweet tongue. 

If these no other joys imply ? — 
A golden gyve, a pleasing wrong. — 

To be your own but one poor month, I'd give 

My youth, my foi^ne, and then leave to liv;^. 



i 
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FRANCIS BEAUMONT. 



A CHARM. 
[From hii" Poems," 1640, 4to.] 

Sleep, old man ! let silence chvtrm thee ; 

Dreaming slumbers overtake thee ; 
Quiet thoughts, and darkness arm thee. 

That no creaking do awake thee. 

Phoebe hath put out her light, 

AU her shadows closing : 
Phoebe lends her horns to*night 

To thy head's disposing. 

Let no fatal bell nor clock 
Pierce the hdllow of thy ear : 

Tongueless be the early cock, 
Or what else may add ii fear. 

Let no rat, nor silly mouse 

Move the senseless rushes ; 
Nor a cough disturb this house 

Till Aurora blushes. 
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Come, my sweet Corinna, come, 
Laugb^ and leave thy late deploring ! 

Sable midnight makes all dumb 
But thy jealous husband's snoring ; 

And with thy sweet perfumed kisses 

Entertain ^ stranger ! 
Love's delight and sweetest' bliss is 

Got with greatest danger. 



On the Idfe of Man. * 

Like to the failing of a star. 
Or as the flights of eagles are. 
Or like the fresh spring's gaudy hue, 
Or silver drops of morning dew. 
Or like a wind that chafes the flood. 
Or bubbles which on water stood,-;- 
£'«n sudi is man — whose borrow'd lijght 
Is straight call'd in and paid to-night. 
The wind blows out, the bubble dies, 
The spring intomb'd in autumn lies. 
The dew's dried up, the star is shot, 
The flight is past — and man forgot. 

This is also cootained io Bishop King's Poems, 1657 
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WILLIAM DRUMMOND, 

Of Hawlhorndeo, goo to Sir John Drummood, was born far 
1585; edacatedattbe'High School and University, Edin- 
burgh ; studied the civil law in France from 1606 to 1610, 
after which he retired to his romantic and beautiful resi- 
dence on the banks of the Eske, where be employed him* 
self in reading the 'Greek and Roman authors, and com« 
posing his ** Cypress Grove," (an eloquent rhapsody, 
written after a severe fit of sickness,) and bis " Flowres 
of Sion.*' Having formed an attachment to a lady of the 
name of Cunningham, of an ancient family and extremely 
beantiful, he had the mortification of losing her by a 
fever, after the day of marriage had been appointed. To 
this he alludes in most of his subsequent poems, and to 
divert his grief he forsook his retirement and studies, and 
travelled fdt eight years through Germany, France, and 
Italy, visiting the Universities, conversing with learned 
men, and forming a valuable collection of books, ancient 
and modem, many of which he presented on his return to 
the College of Edfnburgh, as nay b^ seen by the curious 
catalogue printed in 1697, 4to. Finding Scotland on the 
eve of a civil war, he again withdrew into retirement, and 
composed his prose history of the five James's. When he 
was forty-five years of age, he fell in love with the daugh« 
tcr of Sir* Robert Logan* of Restalrig, from her supposed 
resemblance to his former mistress, and married her, by 
whom he had several children. For the remainder of his 
life he continued to reside atHawthorndcn,much esteem- 
ed by the learned, and in habits of correspondence with 
Drayton and B. Jonson $ the latter of whom walked into 
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Scotland in ) 619 for the purpose of seeiog him, and passed 
some time at bis house. The heads of their conversation 
are recorded by our poet. Being warmly attached to the 
cause of Charles I. he was much harassed by the prevail- 
ing party, and employed a part of his leisure in compo- 
eing political reflections on the distracted state of his 
country, the true interests of which, us a real patriot, he 
had always earnestly at heait. He died in 1649. 

Orummond was a man of many and various accomplish* 
ments; he is said to have spoken Italian, French, and 
Spanish, as well as his mother-tongue ; and to have been 
not unskilled in the amusements of dancing, singing, and 
playing on the lute : besides which he excelled in the 
mathematics, mechanics especially, restoring ancient, and 
discovering original contrivances, of naval, miirtary, and 
civil utility. For his poetical character, the reader is 
referred to Mr Headley and Mr Pinkerton* the latter 
of whom considers him, .and justly, as the next of all the 
Scotish poets after Dunbar. His *' Poems" appeared 
in4to. Edm. 1616; his'* Flowres of Sion,'' 4to. £din. 
165jO: and both are contained, though with considerable 
'variations in the text, in the 8vo. edition, London, 1656, 
which was published by Edward Phillips, the nephew of 
Milton, under the direction of Drummond's brother-in- 
law. Sir John Scot of Scotstarvat. The collection of all 
his works, printed by Watson, with a gdod life by bishop 
Sage, Edinburgh, 1711, folio, lis also esteemed; but a 
correct and classical edition of this charming poet is much 
wanted, and, as it is ^d, may be expected from Dr 
Robert Anderson. 

In the following extracts the text of ed. 1657 has been fol- 
lowed, as giving, in all probability, the last corrections qf 
the author ; but for the satisfaction of the curious reader 
the variations of the original edition are subjoined. 
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SO KG. 

x^HGSBus arise, 

And pftitat th6 sable skies 

With azure, white, and red ! 

Rouse Memnon's mother from her Tithon's bed. 

That she thy c&reer may with roses spread ! 

The nightingales thy coming each-where sing : 

Make an eternal spring : 

Give life to this dark world which lieth dead ! 

Spread forth thjr golden hair 

In larger locks than thou wast wont before, 

And^ emperor-like, decore 

With diadem of pearl thy temples &ir! 

Chase hence the ugly night, 

Which serves but to make dear thy glorious light. 

♦ * * * « « « 

This is the mom should bring unto this grove 

My Love, to hear, and recompense liiy love ! 

Fair king, who all preserves. 

But shew thy blushing beams. 

And thou two -teeter e3res 

Shall see, than those which by Peneus' streams 

Did once thy heart surprize. 

♦ ♦*•*# 

Now Flora deck thyself in fairest guise ! 
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If that ye, Winds, would hear 

A voice sarpassing &r Amphion's lyre. 

Your furious ' chiding stay I 

Let Zephyr only breathe. 

And with her tresses play. 

* ♦ • * * • « 
The winds all silent are. 
And Phoebus in his chair, 
Ensaffroning sea and air, 
Makes vanish every star. 
Night like a drunkard, reels 
Beyond the hills, to shun his flaming wheels. 
The fields with flowers are deck'd in every hue» 
The clouds with orient gold spangle* their blue; 
Here is the pleasant place, 
And nothing wanting is, save she, alas ! ' 



SONNET. 



Slskp, Silence' child, sweet fiuher of soft Rest^ 
. Prince, whose approach peace to all mortals brings^ 

IndifBsrent host to shepherds and to kings ; 
Sole comforter of minds which are ^ opprest ! 

■ " gtormy.'* * " bespangle with bright gold." 

^ '* every thing save her who all ihoold grace.*^ 
♦ *« with grief*" 
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Lo! by thy charming rod all breathing things 
Lie slumbering, with forgetfulness possest ; 

And yet o'er me to spread thy drowsy wings 
Thou spar'sty ' alas ! who cannot be thy guest* 

Since I am thine, oh, come ; but with that face 
To inward light which thou art wont to show. 
With feigned solace ease a true-felt wo 1 ^ 

Or if, deaf god, thou do deny that grace. 
Come as thou wilt, and what thou wilt bequeath ! 
I long to kiss the image of my death. 



SONNET. 

\To his Lute.'] 



My lute, be as thou wert, * when thou did 'grow 
With thy green mother in some shady grove. 
When immelodious winds but made thee move. 

And birds their ramage did on thee ^ bestow. 

Since ^ that dear voice which did thy sounds approve. 
Which wont^ in such harmonious strains to flow. 

Is reft from earth to tune those spheres above. 
What art thou but a harbinger of wo ? 

Thy pleasing notes be pleasing notes no more. 
But orphan's ^ wailings to the fainting ear, 

' *« spares." * " wast." ^ « didst." 

♦ «* on thee their ramage did.*' * «i sith." 

« "usU" 7 "orphan." 
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Each stroke' a sigh, each sound draws forth a tear. 
For which be' silent as in woods before ; 
Or if that any hand to touch thee deign, 
Like widowed turtle still her loss complain. 



SONNET. 

[To ihe Nightingale.'] 

Dear quirister, who from those shadows sends 

(Ere that the blushing Mom ' dare shew her light) 
Such sad lamenting strains, that Night attends. 

Become all ear ; Stars stay to hear thy plight ! 
If one, whose grief e'en reach of thought transcends, 

,Who ne'er, (not in a dream,) did taste delight. 
May thee importune, who like case pretends, • 

And seems to joy in wo, in wo's despight; 
Tell me, (so may thou fortune mildei* try. 

And long, long sing!) for what thou thus com- 
• plains. 
Since Winter's gone, and ^ Sun in dappled sky 
Enamour'd smiles on woods and flowery ^ plains ? 
The bird, as if my questions did her move, 
With trembling wings sigh'd ^ forth, " I love, I 
love !" 

« " stop." * «» Be therefore." ' " dawn." 

♦ ** SIth (winter gone) the." 

' ** Now smiles on meadows, mountainsy woods, and.** 

• « sobbM." 
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Thrice happy he, who by some shady grove, 

Far from the clamorous world, doth live his own ; 

Though solitary,^ who is not alone. 
But doth converse with that Eternal Love. 
O how more sweet is birds' harmonious moan, 

Or the hoarse^ sobbings of the widow'd dove. 
Than those smooth whisperings near a prince's throne, 

Which good make doubtful, do the ill approve ! 
O how more sweet is Z^ptxyr^s wholesome breath. 

And sighs embalmHi, ^ whidi new-bom ^ flowers 
unfold, 
Than that a^^lause vain honour doth bequeath ! 

How sweet are streams to poison drank m gdd ! 
The world is full of horrors, troubles, ^ slights ; 
Woods' harmless^ i&ades have only true deMgfat«. 

* " loiitaiv, yet." * " soft." 

3 " perfmn'd." * " do the." 

5 « fiilshoods." « « silent." 
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Sweet Spring, thou tum'sty with all thy goodly 
train. 
Thy head with flames^ thy mantle bright with 
flowers ! 
The Zephyrs curl the green locks (tf the plain, 
The Clouds for joy in pearls weep down their 

showers. 
Thou tum'st, ' sweet youth ! but ah ! my pleasant 

hours 
And happy days with thee come not again ! 
The sad memorials only of my pain 
Do with thee turn, which turn my sweets to * sours ! 
Thou art the same which still thou wert ^ before ; 

Delicious, lusty, ^ amiable, fair : 
' But she whose breath embalmed thy wholesome air 
Is gone 1 nor gold nor gems can her ' restore. 
Neglected Virtue ! seasons go and come, 
When ^ thine, forgot, He closed in a tomb. 

> So ed. I6l6.—£d. 1657, << DoBt retoro V* * <' in.'* 
3 « wilt." * « wanton." * « lier can.'* « « Whac.** 
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SONNET. 

[^To the Nightingale*^ 

Sweet bird, that sing'st away the early hours, 
Of winters past or coming void of care. 
Well pleased with delights which present are ; 

Fair seasons, budding sprays, sweet-smelling flowers ! 

To rocks, to springs, to rills, irom leavy bowers, 
Thou thy Creator's goodness dost declare. 
And what dear gifls on thee he did not spare ; 

A stain to human sense in sin that lowers. 

What soul can be so sick, whigh by thy songs 
Attir'd in sweetness sweetly is not driven 

Quite to forget earth's turmoils, spites, and wrongs,' 
And lift a reverend eye and thought to heaven ? 
Sweet artless songster, thou my mind dost raise 
To airs of spheres, yes, and to angel's lays ! 



This world a hunting is ; 

The prey poor man ; the Nimrod fierce is Death ; 

His speedy greyhounds are 

Lust, sickness, envy, care. 

Strife, that ne'er falls amiss, 

With all those ills which haunt us while we breathe. 
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Now, if by chance we fly . 

Of these the eager chase, • 

Old age, with stealing pace. 

Casts on his nets, and there we panting die. 



[The following Sonnet is taken from « The Flowres of 
SioD^^ ed. 1656— the Tariations noted at the foot of the 
page are from ed. 1630.] 

The weary mariner so far * not flies 

An howling tempest, harbour to obtain. 
Nor shepherd hastes, when frays of wolves arise. 

So fast to fold, to save his bleating train. 
As I, wing'd with contempt and just disdain, 

Now fly. the world, and what it most doth prizCi 
And sanctuary seek, free to remain 

From wounds of abject times, and Envy's eyes. * 
To me the world did once * seem sweet and fair, 

While senses light, mind-s perspective 3 kept blind. 
Now like imagined landscape in the air. 

And weeping rain-bows her best joys I find : 
Or if ought here is had that praise should have,. 
It is an obscure life * and silent grave. 



« « fasti'' * " Once did this world to me. 

3 " prospeetiTe.*' ♦ ** a life obscore. 



oria lo mc." 
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DAVID MURRAY. 

The following specimen is to be found in his '' Celia, con- 
taining certaine Sonets" aqoexed to " The Tragicall Death 
of Sophonisba," 12mo. 1611, London. Concerning this 
author we have nQ particulars to add, except that he 
signs himself *' Scoto-Brittalne," and that complimentary 
Terses are inscribed to bim, mider the title of '^ loving 
cousin/' by John Murray ; of " kind friend," by M. Dray- 
ton i and of '^ dear friend," by Simon Graham. As the 
two .first sonnets, however, in the volume are addressed to 
Henry prince of Wales, it appears not improbable that he 
may have been Sir David Murray, gentleman of thebed- 
cliamber,and afterwards groom of the stole tothat prince. 



TO AURORA, 

Pale sad Aurora, leave thy showers to rain, 
(Of pearl-like chrystai tears thou daily sheds,) 
In tender bosoms of the floweiy meads, 

Wailing his death who at Ilion's siege was slain ! 

Oh, let thy soul appeased with this remain. 
That those thy tears pleads pity by their sight. 
And more, the great bright pattern of the light 

To quench his drought, carouses them again. 

Cease then to weept and leave me still to mourn ; 
Comphaoiug best becomes my mirthless state, 

Who in quendiloss flames of luckless love does burn ! 
Thy Memmon's loss requires no more regret. 
Andy since my own cannot procure but scorn, 
IfCnd me thy moving tears, sweet weeping Morn ! 
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SONNET« 



FoHDBR thy careSy and sum them all in one. 
Get the account of all thy heart's disease ; 
Reckon the torments do thy mind displease. 

Write up each sigh, each plaint, each tear, each 
groan: 

Remember on thy grief conceiv'd by day. 
And call to mind thy night's disturbed rest : 
Think on those visions did thy soul molest. 

While as thy wearied corpse a-sleeping lay : 

And when all those thou hast enroU'd aright 
Into the 'count-book of thy daily care. 

Extract them truly : then present the sight. 
With them of flinty Cselia, the fair. 
That she may see if yet mo ill remains 
. For to be paid to her unjust disdains. 
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GEORGE WITHER- 

The first productions of this anthor gave proof of genuine 
poetical talents, till his headstrongand restless disposition 
forced him out of the path of the Muses into the busy and 
turbulent scene of puritanical politics. After iivhich, his 
almost innumerable works, though marked with strong 
original sense and ardent party ceal, began, necessarily 
from the subject, to degenerate in their style and tone, 
and to lo9e that playful fancy, pure taste, and artless 
delicacy of sentiment, which distiqguish the poetry of his 
early youth. 

Tjie history of his education and first entrance into life is 
told by himself in his ** Abuses stript and whipt." It 
appears that he was bom in Manydowne, in Hampshire, 
1588, and in 1604 entered at Magdalen College, Oxford, 
where he had no sooner acquired the means of relishing 
academical teaming, than he was sent for home, much 
against his will> before he coidd take a first degree, in 
order to be bred either a farmer or mechanic ; but find- 
ing that mere country huiinets was not his cnUing, he went 
to London and fixed himself at one of the inns of court, 
when; in consequence of being ** too busy and satyrical** 
in the work above mentioned, he was committed prisoner 
for several monthfi to the Marshalsea. He was now 
** cried up,'' says Wood, ** by the puritanical party, for 
** his profuse pouring forth of English rhyme, and more 
** afterwards by the vulgar sort of people for his prophe- 
** tical poetry.'* In 1639, he served under lord Arundel 
against the Scots, in whose regiment he was captain and 
guartei^master general. Bnt afterwards siding with the 
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presbyteriaDB, he railed a troop for the Parliamenty be- 
came a n^jor^ and, thoogh taken prisoner by the caya« 
liers, was appointed^by the Long Parliament justice of 
peace for Hampshire, &c. and by Oliver miyor-general 
of the forces in the county of Surrey. On the Restora* 
tioo he lost all the royalists' lands which he had bought 
or obtained, and was committed prisoner to Newgate for 
a libel, and afterwards closet prisoner in the Tower, where 
be remained three years. '* At lengtb^'^says Wood, ** af- 
'* ter this our author-f-had lived to the age of 70 years, 
^ mostly spent in a rambling and unsettled conditioni, he 
** concluded this life— in 1667." 
A list of Wither*s pieces is given in Wood's account of bis 
lift (Ath. Vol. II. p. 391), and at the end of a small 
pamphlet called << Extracts fromJuvenilia," &c selected 
by Mr Dalrymple, 1785; but a more complete catalogue 
may be found annexed to his '< Fides Anglicana," l&Ht. 



[The following £j[tracts, except the last but one, are all to 
be found in hb « Mistresse of Phirafete," 16t8 ; though 
in the first and seventh pieces the text of the pirated edi* 
lion (1680) has been sometimes preferred. The r^ected 
readings, however, of the authorized copy are subjoin* 
ed for the satis&ction of the reader.] 

SONNET4 

StiALL I* wasting in despair, 
Die because a woman's fair ? 
Or make pal6 my cheeks with care 
'Cause anotber^s rosy are ? 
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Be she fairer than the day. 
Or the flowery meads in May ; 
If she be not so to me. 
What care I how fair she be ? 

Shall my foolish heart be ' pin'd, 
'Cause I see a woman kind ? 
Or a well-disposed nature 
Joined with a lovely feature ? 
Be she meeker, kinder, than 
Turtle-dove or pelican ; 
If she be not so to me. 
What care I how kind she be ? 

Shall a woman's virtues move 
Me to perish for her love ? 
Or her merit's value * known,, 
Make me quite forget mine own ? 
Be she with that goodness blest. 
Which may gain her name of best ; 
If she be not such to me. 
What care I how good she be ? 

'Cause her foftune seems too h*gh. 
Shall I play the fool and die > * 

' *' Should my heart be grievM or." 
well-deserving." 
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Those that bear a noble mind 

Where they want of riches find. 

Think what with them they would do. 

That without them dare to woo ;. 
And unless that mind I see. 
What care I though great she be ? 

Great, or good^ or kind, or fiiir, 
I will ne'er the more despair : 
If she love me, this believe, 
I will die e'er slie shall grieve; 
If she slight me when I woo, 
I can scorn and 1^ her go ; 

For if she be not for me^ 

What care I for whom she be ? 



Amaryllis I did woo, 
And I courted Phillis too ; 
Daphne for her love I chose ; 
Chloris for that damask rose 
In her cheek I held as dear ; 
Yea, a thousand lik'd, well-near ; 
And, in love with all together, 
Feared the enjoying either ; 
'Cause to be pf one possest, 
Sarr'd the hope of all the rest. 
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Lordly gallants, tell me this : 

Though my safe content you weigh no^ 
In your greatness what one bliss 
Have you gained, that I enjoy not ? 
You have honours, you have wealth^; 
I have peace, and I have health; 
All the day I merry make, 
And at night no care I take. 

Bound to none my fortunes be ; ^ 

This or that man's fall I fear not; 
Him I love that loveth me ; 
For the rest a pin I care not. 
You are sad when others chafe. 
And grow merry as they laugh ! 
I, that hate it, and am free. 
Laugh and weep as pleaseth me. 



Wantons ! 'tis not your sweet eyings. 
Forced passions, feigned d3rings, 
Gesture's temptings, tear's beguilings, 
Dancings, singings, kissings, smilings, 
Kor tliose painted sweets, with which 
You unwary men bewitch, 



(AH united, nor asunder) 
That can c(»iipBS» SBcb a wonder. 
Or to win you lore prerails. 
Where her moring wtues fiuku 

Beauties! 'tis not att those featurem 
Placed in the fairest creatures. 
Though their best they should, discover. 
That can tempt from her a lover. 
'Us- not those soft snowy breasts. 
Where love» rocked ix» pleasure, rests. 
And by their, continual motions 
Draweth hearts to vain devotions ; 
Nor the nectar that we sip 
From a honey-dropping lip ; 
Nor those eyes, whence beauty's lances 
Wound the heart with wantcm glances ; 
Nor those sought delights, that lie 
In Love's hidden treasury^-— 
That can liking gain, where she 
Will the best-beloved be* 

For, should those, who think they may 
Draw my love from her away. 
Bring forth att their female graced, 
Wrap me in their close embraces. 
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Practice all the art they may. 

Weep, or sing, or kiss, or pray ; 

* # « * • # « 

One poor thought of her would arm me 
So as Circe could not harm me. 
Since, beside those excellences 
Wherewith others please the senses. 
She, whom I have prized so. 
Yields delights for reason too. 
Who could doat on things so common 
As mere outward-handsome woman ? 
Those half-beauties only win 
Fools to let affection in. 
Vulgar wits> from reason shaken. 
Are with such impostures taken ; 
Andy with all their art in love. 
Wantons can but wantons move. 



Phil^arete to his Mistress. 
[From 18 stanzas.] 

Haul, thou fairest of all creatures 
Upon whom the sun doth shine J 

Model of all rarest features. 
And perfections most divine ! 
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Thrice, all hail ! and blessed be 
Those that lov^ and honour thee. 



Though a stranger to the Muses, 
Youngy obscured, and despis'd. 

Yet such art thy love infuses. 
That I thus have poetized. 

Read, and be content to see 

Thy admired power in me. 



On this glass of thy perfection 
If that any women pry. 

Let them thereby take direction 
To adorn themselves thereby ; 

And if ought amiss they view. 

Let them dress themselves anew. 



This thy picture therefore show I, 
Naked, unto every eye ; 

Yet no fear of rival know I, 
Neither touch (^jealousy ; 

For, the more make love to thee, 

I the more shall pleased be. 
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I am no Italian lover. 
That will mew thee in a jail ; 

But thy beauty I discorer, 
English-like, without a veil. 

If thou may^st be won away. 

Win and wear thee he that may. 

Yet in this thou may^st believe me, 
(So indifferent though I seem) 

Death with tortures would not grieve me 
More than loss of thy esteem. 

For, if Virtue me forsalce. 

All a scorn of me wiU make. 

Then, as I, on thee relying. 
Do no changing fear in thee. 

So, by my defects supplying. 
From all changing keep thou me : 

That unmatched we may prove. 

Thou for beauty ; I for love. 



SONG. 
[From 18 stanzas,} 

Sad eyes,, what do you ail, 
To be thus ill disposed ? 
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Why dotb your sleeping fiul. 
Now all men's else are closed ? 

Was't I, that ne'er did bow 
In any servile duty. 

And will you make me bow 
A slave to Love and Beau^? 



What hopes have I that she 

Will hold her &vour8 ever, 
When so few women be 

That constant can persever ^ 
Whate'er she do protest. 

When Fortunes do deceive me, 
Then she, with all the rest, 

I fear, alas ! will leave me. 
« # * * # 

Shall then in earnest truth 

My careful eyes observe her ? 
Shall I consume my youth 

And short my time to serve her i 
Shall I beyond my strength' 

Let passion's torments prove me^^ 
To hear her say at length, 

** Away — I cannot love thee ?" 
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O, rather let me die 

Wliibt I thug gentle find her ; 
'Twere worse than death, if I 

Should find she proves unkinder ! 
One frown, though but in jest. 

Or one unkindness, feigned, 
Would rob me of more rest 

Than e'er could be regained. 

But in her eyes I find . 

Such signs of pity moving. 
She cannot be unkind, 

Nor err, nor fail in loving. 
And on her forehead this 

Seems written to relieve me ; 
My heart no joy shall miss. 

That Love or she can give me. 
• ##«•• 

And this shall be the worst 

Of all that can betide me. 
If I, like some, accurs'd. 

Should find my hopes deride me ; 
My cares will not be long, 

I know which way to mend them ; 
I'll think who did the wrong, 

Sigh, break my heart, and end them< 
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SONNET. 
[From 10 stanzas.] 

Hence, away, thou Syren, ' leave me I 
Pish ! * unclasp these ^ wanton anns ! 
Sugar'd words can ^ ne'er deceive me. 
Though thou prove a thousand charms. 

Fie, fie, forbear ! 

No common snare 
Can ^ ever my affection chain : 

Thy ^ painted baits. 

And poor deceits, 
Are all bestowed on me in vain. 

Vm no slave to such as you be, 

Nor shall that soft 7 snowy breaft. 
Rolling s eye, and 9 Up of ruby. 
Ever rob me of my rest. 

Go, go, display 

Thy beauty's ray 
To some more-soon-enaraour'd '^ swain : 

Those forced '* wiles 

Of sighs and smiles 
Are all bestow'd on me in vain. 

■ " you Syrens." * " And." ^ « y^u, - 

♦ « shall." * " could." « " Your. '' 

7 " Neither sbaU a." » Wanton." ' ** or." 

lo it o'er-soon-enamour'd," " ** coraraon.-' 
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I have elsewhere vow'd a duty ; 

Turn away thy tempting eye ! ' 
Shew not me thy painted * beauty ; 
Jhese* impostures I defy.* 
My spirit loaths 
Where gaudy clothes 
And feigned oaths may love obtain : 

I love her so 

* 

Whose looks swears no 
That all thy labour will be vain 

Can he prize the tainted posies 

Which on other's $ breast are worn. 
That may pluck the virgin ^ roses 
fVom the ^ never-touched thorn t 

I can go rest 

On her sweet breast} 
That is the pride of Cynlhia's train : 

Then stay thy tongue, ' 

Thy 9 mermaid song '• 
Is " all bestow'd on me in vain. 

««eye«." »« a naked." » « Thote." 

♦ « despise." « «« every." • '« spotless." 

7 « their." . » " hold your tongues." 

> « Your." '<* «« longs." " " Are." 
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lie's a fool that basely dallies 

Where each peasant mates with him. 
Shall I haunt the thronged Tallies, 
Whilst there's noble hills to climb ? 

No, no ; — though clowns 

Are scaPd with frowns, 
I know the best can but disdain : 

And those I'll prove. 

So will Ihy ■ love 
Be all bestow'd on me in vain» 

I do scorn to vow a duty 

Where each lustful lad may woo : 
Give me her whose sun-like beauty 
Buzzards dare not soar unto. 

She, she it is 

Affords that bliss 
For which I would refuse no pain : 

But such as you. 

Fond fools, adieu ! 
Yeu seek to captive me in vain. 

4ik • * # # * 

Leave me then, thou Syren, ' leave me ! 
Seek no more to work my harms : 

« *« shall yow." • « yum Syrens" 
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Crafty wfles cannot deceive me ; 
I ' am proof against your charms. 

Yotir labour may 

To lead astray 
The heart that constant shall remain ; 

And I the while 

Will sit and smile 
To see you spend your time in vain. 



[^On his Muse,'] 

[From << The Shepherd's Hunting."] 

• - « * « • « 

And though for her sake I'm crost. 
Though my best hopes I have lost. 
And knew she would make my trouble 
Ten times more than ten times douMe, 
I should love and keep her too. 
Spite of all the world could do. 
For though banish'd fi'om my flocks. 
And confin'd within these rocks^ 
Hiere I waste away the light. 
And consume the sullen night. 
She doth for my comfort stay 
And keeps many cares away. 



I i< nrliA *' 



Who.' 
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Though I miss theflowery fields. 

With those sweets the spring-tide yields 

Though I may not see those groves 

Where the shepherds chant their loves. 

And the lasses more excel 

Than the sweet-voic'd Philomel ; 

Though of all those pleasures past 

Nothing now remains at last. 

But remembrance, poor relief. 

That more makes than mends my grief; 

She's my mind's companion stiU, 

Maugre Envy's evil wiU. 

Whence she should be driven too, 

Were't in mortals power to do. 

She doth tell me where to borrow 

Comfort in the midst of sorrow, 

Makes the desolatest place 

To her presence be a grace. 

And the blackest discontents 

To be pleasing ornaments* 

In my former days of bliss 

Her divine skill taught me this. 

That from every thing I saw 

I could some invention draw. 

And raise pleasure to her height 

Through the meanest object's sight. 

VOL. III. G 
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By the murmur of a spring* 
Or the least bough's rusteling ; 
By a daisy whose leayes spread. 
Shut when Titan goes to bed ; 
Or a shady bush or tree 
She could more infuse in me. 
Than all nature's beauties can 
In some other wiser man. 
By her help I also now 
Make this churlish place allow 
Some things that may sweeten gladness 
In the yery gall of sadness. 
The dull loneness, the black shade 
That these hanging vaults have made. 
The strange music of the waves. 
Beating on these hollow caves ; ' 
This black den, which rocks emboss. 
Overgrown with eldest moss ; 
The rude portals that give light 
More to terror than delight ; 
This my chamber of neglect, 
Wall'd about with disrespect ; 
From all these, and this dull air 
A fit object for despair, 
. She hath taught me by her might < 
To draw comfort and delight. 

5 
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Therefore, thou best earthly bliss, 

I will cherish thee for this,— 

Poesy ! — ^thou sweetest content 

That e'er heaven to mortals lent. 

Though they as a trifle leave thee, 

Whose dull thoughts can not conceive thee ; 

Though thou be to them ^ scorn 

That to nought but earth are bom ; 

Let ifiy life no longer be 

Than I am in love with thee. 

Though our wise ones call thee madness> 

Let me never taste of gladness 

If I love not thy maddest fits 

More than all their greatest wits* 

And though some too seeming holy 

Do account thy raptures folly. 

Thou dost teach me to contemn 

What makes knaves and fools of them. 

Oh, high power ! that oft doth carry 

Men abov e . 
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I%ef9Uowvng RkomMddl JHrge is imerted on account of Ui 

singularity. 

Ah me! 

Am I the swain, 

That late, from sorrow free, 

Did all the cares on mrth disdain ? 

And still nntonch'd, as at some safer games, 

Play'd with the bnming coals of love and beauty's flames I 

Was*t lyconlddive, and sound each passion's secret depth at will. 

And from those huge o'erwiielmings rise by hdp of reason still t 

And am I now, O heavens ! for trying this in vain, 

So sank, that I shall never rise again ? 

Then, let despair set sorrow's string 

For strains that dolefull'st be, 

And I will sing 

Ah me! 

But why, 

O fatal time. 

Dost th'on constrain, that I 

Should perish in my youth's sweet prime ? 

I, but a while ago, you cruel powers, 

Im spite of fortune cropt contentment's sweetest flowersl 

And yet unscomed serve a gentle nymph, the fairest she 

That ever was belov'd of man, or eyes did ever see. 

Yea, one whose tender heart would rue for my distress : 

Tet I, poor I, must perbh ne'ertheless ; 

And^ which much more augments my care, 

Vnmoaned I must die,. 

i^nd no man e'er 

Know why ! 
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{Tby leavey 

My dyini; song, 

Yet take, ere grief bereave 

The breath which I eigey too long ! 

Tell thou that foir one this : my soul prefers 

Her love above my life^ and that I died hers* 

And let him be for evermore to her remembrance dear 

Who lov'd the very thought of her, whilst he remained here. 

And now farewell, thoa place of my onliappy birth. 

Where once I breath'd the sweetest air on earth* 

Since me my wonted joys forsake. 

And all my tnist deceive^ 

Of all I take^ 

My leave. 

FarewdU 

Sweet groves, to yea I 

Ton hills that higliestdweU, 

And all you hamble vales adieu !| 

Yon wanton brooks, and solitary rocks ; 

My dear companions all, and yon my tender flocks I 

Paiewell, my pipe 1 and all those pleasing songs whose movingstrains 

Delighted once the fairest nymphs that dance upon the plaioi}. 

You discontents, whose deep and over^deadly smart 

. Have without pity broke the truest heart, 

Sighs, tears, and every sad annoy^ 

That erst did with me dwell, 

Ajid others joy, 

F^rewcUt 
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Adiea« 

Fair ihepherdesses ! 

Let garlandB of sad yew 

Adorn yonr dainty golden tresses. 

I, that lov'd you, and often with my quill 

Made mosic that delighted foontain, grove, and hill> 

If whom you loved so, and with a sweet and chaste embrace, 

Tesy with a thousand rarer favours would vouchsafe to grace, 

I DOW must leave you all alone of love to plain ; 

And never pipe, nor never sing again. 

I must, for evermore, be gone, 

And therefore bid f you, 

And every one 

Adieu ! 

I die 1 

For, oh! I feel 

Death's horrors drawing nigh. 

And all this frame of nature reel. 

My hopeless heart, despairing of relief. 

Sinks underneath the heavy weight of saddest grief, 

Wliicb hath so.ruthless torn, so racked, so torturM every vein; 

All comfort comes too late to have it ever cur'd again* 

Af y swinuning head begins to dance death*s giddy round f 

A shuddering chlllness doth each sense confound : 

BeoambM is my cold-sweating brow ; 

A dimness shuts my eye; 

And now, oh now, 

Idle! 
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RICHARD BRATHWAIT, 

Author of " The English Gentieman aod Geatlewomaq,'* 
born in Westmoreland, 1588, entered at Oriel College, 
Oxford, 1604, where he continued about three years. 
fie then removed to Cambridge, and retiring into his 
native country, afterwards became a trained-band cap- 
tain, a deputy lieutenant, a justice of peace, and a noted 
wit and poet. He died in 1673 at Appleton, in York- 
shire, where he went to reside after his^second marriage, 
leaving behind him, says Wood, the character of a well- 
bred gentleman and a good neighbour. His publications 
were numerous. Vide Athen. Oxon. Vol. II. p. 516. 
The latter of the following pieces was selected from a 
work not enumerated by Wood. 



SONG. 

[From " The. Shepherd's Tales,'' annexed to " Nature*9 
" Embassie," 162l« Svo.] 

If marriage life yields such content^ 

What heavy hap have I ! 
Whose life with grief and sorrow spent, 

Wish death| yet cannot die. 
She's bent to smile when I do storm. 

When I am cheerful too 
She seems to lower : then, who can cure 

Or counterpoise my wo? 
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My marriageHday chac'd you' away> 

For I have found it true. 
That bed which did all joys display 

Became a bed of rue; 
Where asps do browse on fancy's flower. 

And beauty's blossom too : 
Then where's that power on earth, may cure 

Or counterpoise my wo ? 

I thought love was the lamp of life. 

No life withouten love ; 
No love like to a &ithful wife ; 

Which when I sought to prove, 
I found her birth was not on earth, 

For ought that I could know ; 
Of good ones I perceiv'd a dearth; 

Then who can cure my wo ? 

My board no dishes can afford 

But chqfing'dishes all ! 
Where self-will domineers as lord 

To keep poor me in thrall. 
My discontent gives her content ; 

My friend she vows her foe : 
How should I then my sorrows vent> 

Or cure my endless wo ! 

«joy? 
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No cure to care ; farewell all joy ; 

Retire poor soul| and die ! 
Yet ere thou die, thyself employ 

That thou may'st mount the sky : 
Where thou may move commanding Jove 

That Pluto he might go 
To wed thy wife, who end*t thy life ; 

For this will cure thy wo ! 



Car^s CurCf or a Fig for Care,^ 
[From *< Panedooe, or Health from Helicoo/* 1621, 8vo.] 

Happy is that state of his, 
Take the world as it is. 
Lose he honour, friendship, wealth ; 
Lose he liberty or health ; 
Lose he all that earth can give. 
Having nought whereon to live ; 
So prepared a mind's in him, 
He's resolv'd to sink or swim. 

Should I ought dejected be, 
'Cause blind Fortune frowns on me ? . 
Or put finger in the eye 
When I see my Damon die i 

* Mach of this poem seems to be an imitation of 
Wither'a celebiated odc^ inserted p« 8S« 
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Or repine such should inherit 
More of honours than. of merit ? 
Or put on a sourer fiice. 
To see virtue in disgrace ? 

Should! weep, when I do try 
Fickle friends' inconstancy. 
Quite discarding mine and me. 
When they should the firmest be ? 
Or think much when barren brains 
Are possessed of rich domains. 
When in reason it were fit 
They had wealth unto their wit ? 

Should I spend the mom in tears, 
'Cause I see my neighbour's ears 
Stand so slopwise firom his head. 
As if they were horns indeed ? 
Or to see his wife at once 
Branch his brow and break his sconce, 
Or to hear her in her spleen 
Collet like a butter-quean ? 

Should I sigh, because I see 
Laws like spider-webs to be, 
[Where] lesser flies are quickly ta'en. 
While the gre^t break out again ? 
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Or so many schisms and sects. 
Which foul heresy detect^. 
To suppress the fire of zeal 
Both in church and common-weal i 

Moy there's nought on earth I fear 
That may force firom me one tear. 
Loss of honours, freedom, health. 
Or that mortal idol, wealth ; 
With these babes may grieved be, 
But they have no power o'er me. 
Less my substance, less my share 
In my fear and in my care. 

Thus to love, and thus to live. 
Thus to takcj and thus to give. 
Thus to laugh, and thus to sing» 
Thus to mount on pleasure's wing. 
Thus to sport, and thus to speed. 
Thus to flourish, nourish, feed. 
Thus to spend, and thus to qpare. 
Is to bid afigjbr care* 
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WILLIAM BROWNE 

Seeni^ to have been bern about 1580 at Tavbtock, in Devoo- 
8hire> where he was instnicted ia g;ramiiiatical learning. 
HaviQg passed some time at Exeter College, Oxford, he 
quitted the University without a degree, entered into the 
Soeiety of the Middle Temple, and published in 161S the 
first part of his *' Britannia's Pastorals," fol. In 1614 was 
publbhed his " Shepherd's Pipe,*' 8vo, (contained also in 
the pirated edition of Wither, 1680), and in 1616 the se- 
cond part of the Pastorals, fol. Both parts were reprinted 
in 1685, 8vo. In 1624 he returned to Exeter College, and 
became tutor to Robert Dormer, afterwards earl of Car- 
narvon. During his stay he was created A* M., beinig 
styled in the public register'* Vir omni human& literature 
'* et bonarum artium cognitione instructus." He then 
went into the family of the earl of Pembrolce, obtained 
wealth, and purchased an estate, and is supposed to have 
died in 1615. See Wood (Ath. Ox. I. 491), who says, 
'< that as he had a little body, so a great mind." A neat 
edition of his works, which were become scarce, was pub- 
lished in 1778> in three small volumes, by Mr Thomas 
Davies, the laudable reviver of several forgotten poets. 

We are indebted to Browne for having preserved ' in his 
'* Shepherd's Pipe " a curious poem by Occleve. Mr 
Warton conceives his works to '< have been well known 
«' to Milton," and refers to « Britannia's Pastorals" for 
the same assemblage of circumstances in a morning land* 
scape as were brought together more than thirty years 
afterwards by Milton, in a passage of L' Allegro, which 
has been supposed to serve as a repository of imagery on 
that sulyect for all succeeding poets. W^rton's Miltoa, 
Sded. p. 51. 
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L AT. 
[In ** Britannia's Pastorals." Book II. Song 2.] 

Shall I tell you whom I love ? 

Hearken then a while to me : 
And if such a woman move 

As I now shall versifie. 
Be assur'd 'tis she, or none. 
That I love, and love alone. 

Nature did her so much right. 
As she scorns the help of art ; ' 

In as many virtues dight 
As e'er yet embraced a heart; 

So much good, so truly tried. 

Some for less were deified. 

Wit she hath/ without desire 

To' make known how much she hath ; 
And her anger flames no higher 

Than may fitly sweeten wrath ; 
Full of pity as may be. 
Though, perhaps, not so to me. 

Reason masters every sense. 
And her virtues grace her birth ; 
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« 

Lovely as all excellence. 

Modest ip her most of mirth ; 
Likelihood enough to prove 
Only worth could kindle love. 

Such she is ; and if you know 
Such a one as I have sung. 

Be she brown» or fidr, or — so. 

That she be but somewhile young ; 

Be assur'd 'tis she, or nohe» 

That 1 love, and love alone. 



Thysis* Praise of his Mistress. 
[From ^ England's Helicon."] 

On a hill that grac'd the plain 
Thyrsis sate, a comely swain, 
Comelier swain ne'er graced a hill ; 
Whilst his flock, that wander'd nigh^ 
Cropt the green grass busily. 
Thus he tun'd his oaten quill :. 

^ Ver hath made the pleasant field 
^^ Many several odours yield, 
** Odours aromatical: 
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** From fair Astra's cherry lip 
** Sweeter smells for ever skip, 
** They in pleasing passen all. 

« Leavy groves now mainly ring 
** With each sweet bird's sonnetting, 

** Notes that make the echoes long : 
** But wheji Astra tunes her voice, 
** All the mirthful birds rejoice, 

** And are listening to her song. 



<< Fairly spreads the damask rose> 
<' Whose rare mixture doth disclose 

'^ Beauties, pencils cannot feign : 
** Yet, if Astra pass the bush, 
** Roses have been seen to blush ; 

<^ She doth all their beauties stain* 



** Fields are blest with flowery wreath, 
^ Air is blest when she doth breathe ; 

** Birds make happy every grove, 
** She each bird when she doth sing ; 
'* Phoebus heat to earth doth bring, 

** She makes marble fall in love. 



ri2 WILLIAM BKOWNS. 



The SyrefCs Sang. 

[In « The loner Temple Mask."] 

Steer, hither steer your winged pines. 

All beaten mariners ! 
Here lie Love's undiscovered mine^ 

A prey to passengers : 
Perfumes far sweeter than the best 
Which make the Phoenix' urn and nest. 

Fear not your ships. 

Nor any to oppose you, save our lips ; 
But come, on shore. 

Where no joy dies till Love hath gotten more. 
For swelling waves, our panting breasts, 

Where never storms arise. 
Exchange, and be a while our guests ; 

For stars gaze on our eyes ; 
The compass Love shall hourly sing. 
And, as he goes about the ring. 

We will not miss 

To tell each point he nameth with a kiss. 
Then come on shore. 
Where no joy dies till Love hath gotten more. 
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THOMAS FREEMAN, 

A Gloocestenhire man, entered in 1607, (being about 16 
. yean of age) at Magdalen College, Oxford, where he took 
the degree of B. A. On quitting the University for the 
Metropolis^ he set up for a poet, and, according to Wood, 
was shortly after held in esteem by Daniel, Owen, Donne, 
Shakespeare, Chapman, T. Hey wood, and others. In 1614 
he produced two books of epigrams, entitled, ** Rubbe and 
a great Cast,'' and '' Runne and a great Cast» the second 
Bowie," 4to. From this publication Mr Warton has 
quoted an epigram in praise of Donne, and another on 
the increasing size of the city of I^ondon ; but the following 
stanzas exhibit a more fovourable specimen of the author's 
poetical talents, and afford a very flattering testimony in 
honour of Cornwall and its inhabitants. They were select- 
ed by the Rev. Mr Brand from a copy of the book in bin 
j^oMession. 



Encomion ComubuB, 

I LOVE thee, Cornwall^ and will ever^ 
And hope to see thee once again ! 

For why? — -thine equal knew I never 
For honest minds and active men : 

Where true religion better thrives, 

And God is worshipp'd with more zeal ; 

Where men will sooner spend their lives' 
To good their king and common«weal. 

▼OL. III. H 
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Where virtue is of most esteem, 

And not for fear, but love, embracM ; 

Where each man's conscience doth seem 
To be a law, and bind as fast. 

Where none doth more respect his purse 
Than by lus credit he doth set ; 

Where words and bonds have equal force. 
And promise is as good as debt. 

Where none envi^ another's state. 

Where men speak truth without an oath^ 
' And, what is to be wondered at. 

Where men are rich and honest both. 

Where's strict observance of the laws. 
And, if there chance some little wrong. 

Good neighbours hear and end the cause^ 
Not trust it to a lawyer's tongue. 

Where, as it eeevM, by both consents 
The sea and land such plenty brings. 

That landlords need not rack their rents. 
And tenants live like petty kings. 

Whore goodness solely is regarded. 

And vice and vicious men abhorr'd^ 

7 



THOMAS VRESMAN. 
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Where worth in meanest is rewarded^ 
And, — ^to speak briefly in a word,-^ 
I think not all the world again 
So near resembles Saturn's reign ! 
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HENRY KING 

Was born in 1591 at Woroal, in Bucks, and educated at 
Westminster, whence he was elected a student of Christ- 
Chorch, Oxford, in 1608. Having taken the degrees in 
Arts, he " became a most florid preacher," says Wood, 
and successively chaplain to James I. arcb<leacon of 
Colchester, residentiary of St Paurs, canon of Christ- 
Church, chaplain to Charles I. doctor of divinity, and 
dean of Rochester, from which he was advanced to the 
bishopric of Chichester in 1641, which he held till the 
time of his death in 1669. 

He turned the Psalms into verse (ISmo. 1651, and 1654,) be* 
inig disgusted with the old translation, and published in 1667 
a small volume of '< Poems, Elegies, Paradoxes, and Son* 
nets." His Elegies are written on the deaths of Gus- 
tavns Adolphns, Prince Henry, Sir Walter Raleigh, Dr 
Donne, Ben Jonson, and others, more particularly his 
fother, Dr John King, bishop of London. 

His poems are terse and elegant, but, like those of most of bis 
contemporaries, deficient in simplicity. 



The Dirge. 

What is th' existence of nian's life, 
But open war, or slumber'd strife ; 
Where sickness to his sense presents 
The combat of the elements ; 
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And never feels a perfect peace 

Till Death's cold hand signs his release ? 

It is a storm, where the hot blood 
Outvies in rage the boiling flood ; 
And each loose passion of the mind 
Is like a furious gust of wind. 
Which beats his bark with many a wave 
Till he casts anchor in the grave. 

It IS a flower, which buds, and grows. 
And withers as the leaves disclose ; 
Whose spring and fall faint seasons keep, 
Like fits of waking before sleep ; 
Then shrinks into that fatal mould 
Where its first being was. enrolled. 

It is a dream, whose seeming truth 
Is moraliz'd in age and youth ; 
Where all the comforts he can share 
As wandering as his fancies are ; 
Till in a mist of dark decay 
The dreamer vanish quite away. 

It is a dial, which points out 
The sun-set, as it moves about ; 
And shadows out in lines of night 
The subtle stages of time's flight ; 



^ 



r 
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Till all-obsGuring earth hath laid 
The bodj in perpietual shade. 

It is a weary interlude^ 
Which doth short joys, I6ii|; woes indude ; 
The world the stage, the prologue tears. 
The acts vain hope and varied fears ; 
The scene shuts up with loss of breath. 
And leaves no efnlogue but death. 



^fmi^immm^ 
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flOKKET. 

To Patience, 

Down ! stormy Passions, down f no more 
Let your rude waves invade the shore 
Where blushing Reason sits, and hides 
Her from the fury of your tfdes. 

« « # * 4f- # 

Fall, easy Patience, fall, like rest, 
Whose soft spells charm a troubled breast! 
And where those rebels you espy, 
1 in your silken cordage tie 
Their malice up ! so shall I raise 
Altars to thank your power, and praise 
The soveveign virtue of your bafan, 
Which cures a tempest by a caha. 



HX9BTKIV«L lt# 



The Surrender* 

Mt once deitr love, hap kss tkat I no more 
Must oA ihee m^ the ridi aSecdoot^t store 
That fed our hopes lies now exhaust and spent^ 
Like sums of treasure unto bankrupts lent ! 
We^ — ^that did nothing study but the way 
To love each other, with which thoughts the day 
Rose with delight to us, and with them set, — 
Must learn the hateful art, how to forget. 
We^ — that did nothing wish that heaven could give 
Beyond ourselves, nor did desire to live 
Beyond that wish, — all these now cancel must. 
As if not writ in faith, but words, and dust. 

Yet, witness those clear vows which lovers make ! 
Witness the chaste desires that never brake 
Into unruly hearts ! witness that breast 
Which in thy bosom anchored his whole rest ! 
'Tis no default in us, I dare acquite 
Thy maiden fiuth, thy purpose fair and white 
As thy pure self. Cross planets did envy 
Us to each other, and heaven did untie 
Faster than vows could bind — ♦ * * 
#*«««**«**« Like turtle doves 

Dislodged from their haunts, we must in tears 
Unwind a love knit up in many years* 



120 HINRT KINO. 

In this last kiss I here surrender thee 
Back to thjTself ; so thQu again art free. 
Thou> in another, sad as that, re-send 
The truest heart that lover e'er did lend. 
Now turn from each : so'&re'our sever'd hearts 
As the divorc'd soul from her body parts. 
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FRANCIS QUARI^S 

Was a very ToluminoiB and very popular writer; and 
though, as Mr Headley justly observes, ** he too often 
<< mistook the enthusiasm of devotion for the inspiration of 
<' feDcy," he certainly deserved a great part of the reputa- 
iion for which he was principally indebted to his loyalty 
and devotion. Mr Jackson of Exeter, in hU *' Thirty Let- 
ters," and Dr Anderson, in his life of P. Fletcher, have 
defended him against the contempt of Pope. 

His principal works are his ** Emblems ;" '* Divine Poems/' 
consisting of pieces first published separately $ " Argalns 
and Parthenia ;*' and '* Solomon's Recantation;" all pf 
which, especially the **. Emblems," have passed through 
various editions. His *' Enchiridion," 1658,. sm, 12mo, a 
collection of brief observations in prose, is highly and 

, deservedly praised by Mr Headley. 

Qnarles was of an ancieiit family,- nephew to Sir Robert 
Qnarles; born' 1592; educated at Christ's College, Cam- 
bridge; studied in Lincoln's Inn; afterwards cup-bearer to 
the queen of Bohemia, secretary to the primate of Ireland, 
and chronologer to the city of London.' He died in 1644. 

See Mr Headley's more particular account, as well as the 
specimens he has given, amply sufiBcient to vindicate our 
author's fame. 

'I'he following lines, extracted from his '' Shepherd's Ora- 
** cles," 1646, 4to. will perhaps be thought worth presei- 
vlng, as they describe with some^ humour the taste of the 
Puritans. 
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Song ofAnarchus* 

IVkow then, my brethren* heaven is clear, 

And all the clouds are gone ; 
The righteous now slu^l flourish, and 
* Good dajTS are coming on : 
Come then, my brethren, and be g!ad» 

And eke rejoice with me ; 
Lawn sleef^ and rochets shall go down, 

And hey ! then up go we ! 

We'll break the windows, which the Whore 

Of Babykm hath painted. 
And when the popish saints are down. 

Then Barrow shall be sainted* 
There's neither cross nor crucifix 

ShaU stand for men to see ; 
Rome's trash and trumperies shall go down, 

And hey ! then up go we ! 



We'll down with all the ' Varsities^ 
Where leamiog is profess'd. 

Because they practise and maintain 
The language of the beast. 
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WeHl drhre the doctors out of doors. 

And arts, whatever they be; 
We'll cry both arts aod leandng down. 

And hey ! then iqp go we ! 

# # « « « 

If once that Anti-christian crew 

Be crushed and overthrown, 
We'll teach the nobles how to croiich, 

And keep the gentry down. 
Good manners have an ill report. 

And turn to pride we see ; 
We'll therefore cry good manners down, 

And hey ! then up go we ! 

The name of lord shall be abhorr'd. 

For every man's a brother; 
No reason why, in church, or state. 

One man should rule another. 
But when the change of government 

Shall set our fingers free, 
We'll make the wanton sisters stoop. 

And hey ! then up go we ! 

Our coblers shall translate their souk 
From caves obscure and shady ; 



12i VRANCIS QUARI^BS. 

We'D make Tom T*** as good as my lor^^ 
And Joan as good as my lady. 

We^ crush and fling the marriage ring 
Into the Ropian see ; 

We'll ask no bands, but e'en cli^ hands. 
And hey ! then up go we ! 
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GEORGE HERBERT, 

Third brother of the celebrated Lord Herbert of Cherbary, 
was bom io 1593. Natai'e seems to have intended him 
for a knight errant, but disappointed ambition made him a 
taint. Walton tells us that no less than 10,000 copies of 
his poems were sold ; a circnmstance which proves the re- 
ligions zeal, much more than the good taste, of his coa^ 
temporaries. 

There is less reason to wonder at the popnlaritj of his 
** Priest to tHe Temple, or the Country Parson, his Cha* 
** latter, and Rule of Holy Life," 1658, ISmo. in prose, a 
work of unpretending practical utility, exhibiting the dtftici 
and employments of a character never to bo mentioned 
without respect, that of a conscientious clergyman residing 
in his parish. 

He was fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and orator of 
the University; and (because not desiring, says Fuller) 
bad no higher preferment than the benefice of Bemerton, 
near Salisbury, and the prebend of Leigbton, in the cathe^ 
dral of Lincoln ; at the former of which he built a parson* 
age, and at the latter a church. He died in 1038-8. 



LIFE. 

I MADE a foey, while the day ran by: 
Here will I smell my remnant out, and tie 

My life within this band. 



126 GEORGB HERBERT 

But time did beckon to the flowers, and they 
By noon most cunningly did steal away, 

And withered in my hand. 
My hand was next to them, and then my heart ; 
I took, without more thinking, in good part 

Time's gentle admonition; 
Who did 80 sweetly death's sad taste convey. 
Making my mind to smell my fata] day. 

Yet sugaring the suspicion. 
Farewell, dear flowers ! sweetly your time ye fl|>ent. 
Fit, while ye lir'd, for smell and ornament. 

And after death for cures. 
I follow straight, without complaints or grie^ 
Since if my scent be good^ I care not if 

It be as short as yours* 
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I25AAC WALTON. 

This author was born at Stafford ia 1593. He wm by trade 
a sempster, in Chancery- lane, but io 1643 quitted Lod- 
doo, finding it dangerous to remain there any longer, and 
lived sometimes at bis native place, though chiefly in the 
families of eminent clergymen, ^ of whom,'" says Wood* 
" be was much beloved." He died at Winchester in 1683, 
at the house of his son-in-law Dr William Hawkins, one 
of tlft pfcbeniaries. He is justly celebrated for hisbiogra- 
pbical pieces, and has described the characters of Sir H» 
Wotton, Bishop Sanderson^ Donne, Hooker, and George 
Herbert, with a degree of minuteness which he alooe 
could render interesting. But he is principally known by 
his ^* Complete Angler;" a truly original treatise on the 
theory of an art, from whkh the invincible patience of 
tome men is able to extract amusement* 



The Angler's Wish. 

1 IN these flowery meads would be ; 

These crystal streams should solace me ; 

To whose harmonious bubbliog noise 

I with my angle would rejoice. 
Sit here» and see the turtle-dove 
Court his ohaste mate to acts of love. 
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Or on that bank feel the west wind 
Breathe health and plenty^ please my mind 
To see sweet: dew-drops kiss these flowers. 
And then wash'd off by April-showers ; 
Here hear my Kenna^sing a song. 
There see a blackbird feed her young. 

Or a lenerock^ build her nest; 

Here give my weary spirits rest, 

And raise my low-pitch'd thoughts above . 

Earth, or what poor mortals love : 
Thus free from law-suits, and the noise 
Of princes' courts, I would rejoice. 

Or with my Bryan^ * and a- book. 
Loiter long day^ near Shawford-brook : 
There sit by him and eat my meat, 
There see the sun both rise and set ; 
There bid good morning to next day. 
There meditate my time away, 
And angle on, and beg to have 
A quiet passage to a welcome grave. 

^ Laverock, lark. 

^' Supposed to be the name of a fiavottrite dog. 
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JAMES SHIRLEY . 

Was born in London, about 1594, educated at Merchant 
Taylor*8 school, entered at St John's College, Oxford, 
and afterwards, haTing taken no' degree, removed to Ca- 
tharine-UalJ, Cambridge (Yid. Bancroft's Epigrams, 
4to. 1639, B. I. Ep. 13). He success^ely became an 
Englbh divine, a Popish school-master, and a deservedly 
celebrated writer of plays, (of which he published 39) 
from 1629 to 1660. He was patronized by William Duke 
of Newcastle (whom he assisted, according to Wood, in 
the composition of his plays, as well as Ogilby by notes 
for fais translations), and followed this his patron's for- 
tones in the wars, till the decline of the Royal cause, 
when he retired obscurely to London. Here he was 
countenanced by his learned friend T. Stanley, Esq., and, 
during the suppression of the theatres, followed his old 
trade of school-teaching, in which he educated many 
eminent men. He died in 1606, immediately after the 
great fire of London, and was interred in the same grave 
with his second wife, who died the same day, and was 
supposed, as well as Shirley, to have owed her death to 
the fright occasioned by that calamity. Besides his plays 
he published a volume of poems, 1646, ISmo. 



Upon his Mistress sad, 

M ELANCH0LT9 hence ! and get 
Some, piece of earth to be thy seat. 

VOL. III. I 
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Here, the air and nimUe fire 
Would shoot up to meet desire. 
Sullen humour l^ve ber lilood. 
Mix not with the purer flood. 
But let pleasures swelling here 
Make a spriqg-tid^ fi} the year. 
Love, a thousand sweets distilling. 
And with pleasure hosoms filling. 
Charm all eyesy that none may find us. 
Be ahove, before, behind us ! 
And, while we thy raptures taste^ 

Compel Time himself to stay ; 
Or by fore-lock l^old him f^t. 

Lest occasion slip away* 



The Garden, 



This garden does not take my eyes. 
Though here you show how art of men 

Can purchase nature at a price 
Would stock old Paradise again. 

These glories while you dote upon, 

I envy not your spring, nor pride. 

Nay, boast the summer all your own ! 

My thoughts with less are satisfied^ 

5 
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Give me a little plot of ^oundy 

Where, migbt I with the Sun agree, 
.Though every day he walk the roimd, 
My garden he should qeldoro see. 

Those tulips, that such weidth display 
To court my eye, shall lose their name ; 

Though now they listen, as if they 
Expected I should {>raise their flame. 

But I would see myself appear 

Within the violet's drooping head. 
On which a melancholy tear 

The discontented Mom hfith shed* 

Within their buds let roses sleep, 

And virgin lilies on their stem. 
Till sighs from lovers glidf), mi creep 

Into their leaver to op^n th A^ 

I' th' centre of my ground, compose * 
Of bayfi 9x4 yew n\y sup^mer room. 

Which vE^jy SQ oft as I repose. 
Present n^ arbour, and my tpmh. 



No birds shall live within my pale 
To charm me with their shames of art. 
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Unless some wandering nightingale 
Come here to sing and break her heart ; 

Upon whose death Pll try to write 
An efHtaph in some funeral stone^ 

So sad and true^ it may invite 

Myself to die, and prove mine own. 



[From ** The Contention of Ajax and Ulysses for the Aroior 

« of Achilles."] 

The glories of our blood and state 

Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armour against fate ; 
Death lays his icy hand on kings« 
Sceptre and' crowb 
Must tumble down. 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 

Some mei^ with swords may reap the field. 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill ; 
But dieir strong nerves at last must yield ^ 
They tame but one another still. 
Early or late^ 
They stoop to fate. 
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And must give up their murmuring breath. 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 

The garlands Wither on your brow, 

' Then boast no more your mighty deeds ! 

Upon death's purple altar now 

See where the victor-victim bleeds ! 
Your heads must come 
To the cold tomb ; . 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust. 
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THOMAS HAY, 

A celebrated poet and hittotiaik, born abeut lfi96, in Sniaezy 
of a wdnbipfol bnt decayed family, aayi Fuller : bred 
fellow-commoner in Sidney College, Cambridge, and af- 
terwards resident in Westminster and about the cooit. 
He died suddenly In 1092, and lies buried in Westminster 
Abbey. See hb character in lord Clarendon's History. 
His English Version of Lucan*s Pbarsalia, and his Lat in 
Supplement to the same, have been much esteemed* He 
translated also Virgil's Georgics, (1628, small 12mo.) 
and selected epigrams of Martial (1029, small iSmo.j : 
besides which he wrote metrical histories of Henry II* 
(10S3, 12mo.) and Edward III. (|035, 12mo.) a History 
of the Parliament, in prose, both Latin and English, and 
five plays. 



SONG. 
: [From " The Old Couple," 1658, 4to.] 

Dear, do not your fair beauty wrong. 
In thinking still you are too young ! 
The rose and lilies in your cheek 
Flourish^ and no more ripeness se^k. 

Your cherry lip, red, soft, and sweet, 
Proclaims such fruit for taste most meet : 
Then lose no time ! for Love has wings. 
And flies away from aged things. 
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PATRICK HANNAY 

j^ppears to have served in a military capacity aoder'Sir 
Andrew Gray, knt. a colonel of t6oiy and general of artil- 
lery to the king of Bbhemia. His <' Happy Husband, 
with a Wife's Behaviour after Marriage," was printed 
in 1619, and again, with << Philomela, the Nightingale," 
" Sheretine and Mariana," « Elegies," ** Songs and Son- 
nets," in 1622. These productions he describes to be 
the '' fruit of some hours he with the Muses spent.'' 



SONG* 
Amantium ira amoris redintegratio est. 

Cgblia jealous, lest I did 

In my heart affect another. 
Me her company forbid. 

Women cannot passion smother. 

The dearer love, the more disdain, 
When truth is with distrust requited : 

I vow'd (in anger) to abstain. 
She found her faulty and me iilvitfed. 

I came with intent to chide her, 
'Cause she had true lore abused. 



1S6 PATRICK HANKAY. 

Resolved never io abide her : 
Yet, her &ult she so excusM, 

As it did me more entangle ; 

Telling ** True love must have fears. 
They ne'er lov'd that ne'er did wrangle ; 

Lovers' jars but love endears. 



i> 



SONG. 



" Servant, farewell !" — ^Is this my hire ? 
Do my deserts no more require ? 
No I do not think to cheat me so ; 
I will have more yet ere you go. 

Thy lov'd idea I'll arrest. 
And it imprison in my breast : 
In sad conceit it there shall lie. 
My jealous love shall keep the key. 



Nor think it ever shall part thence. 
Or that I will with it dispense : i 
Thy love alone can me avail. 
Thyself alone I'U take for bail. 
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[Extracted from << Philomela.*'] 



The maple with a scarry skin 

Did spread broad pallid leaves; , 
.The quaking aspin, light and thin. 
To th' air light passage gives ; 
Resembling still 
The trembling ill 
Of tongues of womankind. 
Which never rest. 
But still are prest 

To wave with every wind, 

* * * # * 



.*! 
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JOHN HAGTHORPE. 

A imall Tolmne of his poems, consisting of** Divine Medi- 
tations and El^ief^**- was publislied in I62f, and in th0 
next year a second collection, which he calls ** Visiones 
Rerum, the Vkions of lyings.*' All of these bear tes* 
timony to his learning and piety, but his subjects were 
too sublime for his genius. Of the anecdotes of his life I 
luow nothing. 



On Time* 



± IME ! I ever must complain 

Of thy craft and cruel cumiing ; 
Seeming fixM here to remain. 
When thy feet are ever running : 
And thy plumes 
Still resumes 
Courses new, repose most shunning. 

Like calm winds thou passest by us ; 

Lin'd with feathers are thy feet ; 
Thy downy wings with silence fly us, 

Like the shadows of the night ; 
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Or the stream 
Tliat no beun 
Of sharpest eye discerns to fl^et. 

Therefore mortals all, deluded 

By thy grave and wrinkled fiJicOy 
In their judgments h^ve concluded 
That thy slow and snail-like pace 
StiU doth bend 
To no end. 
But to an eternal race. 

Budding youth's vain blooming wit 
Thinks the spring shall ever last, 
And the gaudy flowers that sit 
On Flora's brow shall never taste 
Winter's scorn. 
Nor forlorn 
Bend their heads with chilling blast 

Riper age expects to have 

Harvests of his proper toD, 
Times to give and to receive 
Seeds and fruits from fertile soil : 
^ But at length 
Doth his strength. 
Youth, and beauty, all recoil. 
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Cold December hope retains. 

That the ^ring, each thing reviving^ 
Shall throughout his aged veins 
Pour fresh youth, past joys repriving : 
But thy scythe 
Ends his strife, 
And to Lethe sends him driving. 
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UNCERTAIN AUTHORS. 



[From Albon's << Hour's Recreation in Mosick/' 160AJ 

* « * « * 

In hope a king doth go to war ; 

In hope a lover lives full long; 
In hope a merchant sails full far ; 

In hope just men do sufiGsr wrong ; 
In hope the ploughman sows his seed : 
Thus hope helps thousands at their need : - 
Then faint not, heart, among the rest ; 
Whatever chance, hope thou the best. 

Though Wit bids Will to blow retreat. 
Will cannot work as Wit could wish. 

When that the roach doth taste the bait. 
Too late to warn the hungry fish. 

When cities burn on fiery flame, 

Great rivers scarce may quench the same. 

If Will and Fancy be agreed, 

Too late for Wit to bid take heed. 
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[From Wilbye's <' Second set of Madrigales^" 1609.] 

Love not me for comely grace» 
For my pleasing eye or face, 
- Nor for any outward part. 
No, nor for my oopBtant heart : 
For those may fail, or turn to iD, 
So thou and I shall sever ; 
Keep therefoie a true woman's eye^ 
And love me still, but know not why. 
So hast thou the same reason still 
To doat upon me ever. 

[From the san^e.] 

Draw on, sweet Night, best friend unto those 
cares 

That do 1^190 from pf^iMtd iQelancholy [ 
My life so Ql through w«at of comfprt fares. 

That unto the? I cpn9ecTate it wholly* 

Sweet Night, ^9w on i i^y griefs, when they be told 
To shades and d^ko^l^ find some ease from 
pammg ; 

And while thou all in silence dost infold, 
I then shall have best time for my complaining. 
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£FrQiii the sane.] 

So light is Love, in matchless beauty shining, 
When she revisits Cyprus' hallowed bowers, 

Two feeble doves, hamess'd in silken twining. 
Can draw her chariot 'midst the Paphian flowers. 

Lightness to Love how ill it fitteth, 

So heavy on my heart she sitteth. 



(From the same.] 



Happy, oh happy he who, not a&cting 
The endless toils attending worldly cares. 

With mind repos'd, all discontents rejecting, ' 
In silent peace his way to l^eaven prepares! 

Deeming his life a scene, the world a stage. 

Whereon man acts his weary pilgrimage. 




i 
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Hymen^s Eglogue hetaoeen Adme^us and Menalchds, 

[From ** A New Spring, Shadowed in sundry Pithie Poemff, 
signed '< Musoptiilos," 1G19, 4to.} 

MeruUchas. 

■ 

What makes Admetus sad ? — ^Whate'er it be^ 

Some cause there is that thus hath alter'd thee ! 

Is it the loss of substance ? or of friends ? 

Or, thy content in discontentment ends ? 

Is it some scruple in thy conscience. 

Which unresolved, doth leave thee in suspense ? 

vis it, that thou thy long wish'd love should leese ? 

AdmeU No, no, Menalchas, it is none of these ! 

Men. Thou art not sick ? 

Admet Nor sick, nor greatly well. 

Men. Where lies thy grief? 

Admet. My countenance can t(sll. 

Men. Smooth is thy brow ! thy countenance fresh 

enough! . 
Admet. But cares have made my wreakful mind as 

rough. 
Men. Of cares, Admetus ? 
Admet. Yes, I have my share. 
Men. Yet hope of cure ! 
Admet. No hope of ture to care* 
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Men. Nay, then I see, 'tis love that thee doth 

wriDg« 
Admd, Thou err'st, Menalchas, there is no such 

thing« 
lifen. If neither 4o8s of friends, nor loss of wealth. 
Want to enjoy thy love, nor want of health. 
If neither discontent, nor grief, do show 
Care in thy face, nor sorrow in thy hrow. 
If thou be free, as we all know thee free, 
Ei^gag'd to none, — ^what is it grieveth thee ? 
Admet* Wouldst know, Menalchas ? 
Men. Yes. 

Admet. I'll tell thee than: 
The case is alter'd ! — ^I'm a married man ! 



The Shrift. 

[From the samet] 

[This is inserted on account of the aingolarity of its 

versification*] 

A TIME there was, and divers there be yet 

Whose riper years can well remember it. 

When folks were shriven for sins they did commit, 

And had their absolution, as was fit ; 

'Mongait which, as one crime doth another get. 

Where hope of pardon doth authorize it, 

VOIi. III. K 
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(For Virtues, turtle-like, do single silv 

But th' troops of Vices still in squadrons meet,) 

A boon companion, to his liquor given. 

Came thither with his neighbours to be shriven. 

** Stephen,'* quoth friar (for's Christian name was 

Stephen,) 
** What sins hast done to grieve the Lord of heaven ^ 
^' Speak freely, man ! and it is ten to seven 
** But by due penance I will make all even. 
** Confession is the way, when man i» driven 
** Into despair, that guides him unto heaven." 

« 

** I have been drunk last day, and this day too, 
'* And may be next day too for ought I know : 
** Tell me then, holy fHar, directly, how 
" Or in what sort I may my penance do ?** 
" Drunk ?" quoth the friar, " now by the faith I owe, 
^* I know not what it means ! nor, as I trow, 
'* Under confession had it e'er till now! 
*• Yet come next day, thou^s hear what theu 
«shaltdo.*' 

Meanwhile, the friar would not neglect his time 
To know the secret of this drunken crime : 
Therefore bedme, ere four o'clock did chime. 
This pro&ne practice grew to be divine ; 
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For upsefretie ' he drank from four to nine» 
So as each sense was steeped well in wine ; 
Yet still he kept his 'rouse, till he in fine 
Grew extreme sick with hugging Bacchtis' shrine. 

Upward and downward it did work so sore. 
As if his vital -spirits could work no more. 
Or tkat he were arriving on the shore 
Where mortals must arrive ; but, rid of storet 
Tliat did oppress his stomach o'er and o'er. 
At last he got a nap upon the floor ; 
Which having tempered his brains, he swore 
To trj conclusions with the pot no more. 

Stephen kept his stewom^ * and, to the time he gave. 
Came to demand what penance he should have ? 
^ What penance ?" quoth the firiar, << I'll tell thee, 

** knave ! 
^ I think it fit this penance to receive* 
^ Go and be drunk again ! for if it have 
*< Th' effect with thee it had with me, I'd craye 
^* No sharper penance for the sinfull'st slave : 
^ For soon it would possess me of my grave I" 



' Quaere. ^ Appointmeot, Sax. 
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[stanzas,] 

[Extracted out of *<Alciliay PhUopaitben's loving Folly," &c. 
By J. C. 1628, 4to. second edition.] 



What thiiig is Beauty, Nature's dearest minion I 
The snare of Youth ; like the inconstant moon. 

Waxing and waning ; error of opinion ; 

A morning's flower that withereth ere noon ; 

A swelling fruit, no sooner ripe than rotten, 

Which sickness makes forlorn, and time forgotten. 



In looking back unto my follies past. 
While I the present with times past compare^ 

And think how many hours I then did waste. 
Painting on clouds, and building in the air, 

I sigh within myself, and say in sadness, 

** This thing, which fools call love, is nought but 
" madness," 



How vain is youth, that, cross'd m his desire. 
Doth fret and fume, and inwardly repine. 

As though 'gainst heaven itself he would coBSpire, 
And with his frailty 'gainst his fate combine : 
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Who of itself continues constant still, 

And doth us good oft-times against our will 

♦ *##*«* 

Thy large smooth forehead wrinkled shall appear ; 

Vermilion hue to pale and wan shall turn ; 
Time shall deface what Youth hath held most dear ; 

Yea, those clear eyes, which once my heart did 
bum, 
Shan in their hollow circles lodge the night, 
And yield more cause of terror than delight. 

Lo, here the record of my follies past. 

The fruits of wit unstaid, and hours mis-spent ! 

Full wise is he that perils can forecast, 
And so by others' harms his own prevent. 

All worldly pleasure that delights the sense 

Is but a short sleep, and time's vain cxpence. 



€^atlt& I. 



CHARLES L 

It is difficult to peruse the annals of this turbu- 
lent and calamitous reign, without feeling some 
astonishment at the contrast which is exhibited 
between their literary and their political character. 
It is true that the preceding reign, however inglo- 
rious to the monarchy and disgraceful to the milita- 
ry reputation of the country, had been highly fa- 
vourable to the growth of our national -wealth and 
prosperity, to the increase of comforts, and even of 
luxury, as well as to the difiusion of knowledge. • 
The minds of men, continually irritated by the 
pretensions, and emboldened by the weakness of 
the crown, had been habituated to discuss the most 
important interests of society ; and in the progress 
of the dispute under Charles I. every passion was 
awakened, and an enthusiastic love of liberty 
was opposed to a spirit of loyalty almost equally 
enthusiastic. Such a period, therefore, might rea- 
sonably be expected to be propitious to the growth 
of genius; and we are not surprised that the 
scholastic pedantry of the former age should have 
giv^ place to a more rational and manly Htjie,. 
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equally adapted to the sublime conceptions of 
Miltony to the various and sparkling imagination of 
Cowley, and to the wit and sagacity of Butler. 

But it is very remarkable, that the general cha- 
racteristics of the poetry composed during this 
period are such as indicate a very high degree of 
refinenient; a curious « and elaborate selection of 
flrords and images, a nice arrangement of versifi<:a- 
iien, and a tone of gallantry so ea^y and playfy], 
that we i^uld suspect the writers of having formed 
their compositions amidst the peaceful splendottr 
and luxury of Versailles, rather than at the court 
or in the <:amp of a prince, who passed from the 
throne to the scafibld through a continued series of 
anxiety and struggle. 

^ In fact, Charles I. though generally in embar- 
jrassed, and often in neoessitous circumstaitces, was 
always the active and liberal patron of literature, 
as well as pf the fine arts, all of which he loved, 
and perfectly understood. " During the prosper 
^* rous state of the king's afiairs (says lord Orfbrd, 
** Hist. Paint Vol. II. p. 147) Uie pleasures of 
<' the court were carried on with much te^ibe aad 
'^ magnificence. Poetry, patoting, music, and ar- 
^ chitecture, were aU caUed in to make then 
i^ rational amusements ; and I have oo doubt ^ 
^ iiie celebrated festivals of Loui^XIV.tv^e capipi 
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^^frrnn the shotos exhibited at Whitehall^ in its time 

f< THE MOST FOLITE COURT IN EuROPE. Ben 

<< Jonson was the laureat; Inigo Jones^ die in- 
** venter of the decorations; Laniere and Ferahosco 
« composed the Sjrmphonies ; the king, the queen, 
** and the young nobility, danced in the interludes/' 
Taste, and wit, and gaiety, disappeared during the 
subsequent reign of republicanism ; and the general^ 
gloom was seldom interrupted, exc^t by the com- 
pomtions of a few cavaliers, who amused themselves 
by harassing with ridicule tlie dull and insipid 
jmanners of their puritanical enemies. 

The reader will find in bishop Percy's *^ ReUques 
of ancient English Poetry,*' (Vol. II. p. 338, 4th 
edit) some verses by Charles I. which lord Orford 
has, rather too hastily, condenmed as ^^ most un- 
*^ couth and unharmonious," at the same jtime that 
he has recognized in them ** strong thoughts, 
'* 3ome good sense, and a strain of majestic piety^' 



»> 
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THOMAS CAREW, 

" Younger brother," says Wood, *< to Sir Matthew Carew,' 
** a great Royalist in the time of the Rebellion," of a 
Gloucestershire family, but descended from an ancient one 
in Devonshire of the same name, was educated at Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, though never matriculated. ** Af- 
'* terwards improving his parts by travelling and conver* 
^* sation with ingenious men in the metropolis/' *< he was 
** made gentleman of the privy chamber and sewer in 
'* ordinary to Charles I. who always esteemed him to the 
" last one of the most celebrated wits in his court." Mr 
Headley, in his Biographical Sketches, p. 39, has very 
justly observed^ that *' Carew has the ease, without the 
** pedantry of Waller, and perhaps less conceit. He re- 
*^ minds us of the best manner of lord Lyttleton. Waller is 
" too exclusively considered as the first man who brought 
** versification to any thing like 4ts present standard. 
*' Carew's pretensions to the same merit are seldom su^ 
. " ciently either considered or allowed." Lord Clarendon, 
however, has remarked of his poems, that, ** for the sharp- 
*' neis of the foncy, and the elegancy of the language in 
*' which that fancy was spread, they were at least equal, 
" if not superior, to any of that time. But his glory was 
*^ thai, Btier fifty yean of his life spent with less severity 
'* or exactness than they ought to have been, he died with 
** the gjreatest remorse for that license, and with the 
** greatest manifestation of Christianity that his best 
'' friends could desire." 

Carew is generally supposed to have died young in 1639, 
and I have therefore placed his birth about 1 600, though, 
from the preceding passage from Clarendon, it seems 
probable that his birth ought to be placed earlier, or his 
death later. The earliest edition of his works that I have 
seen was printed in 1642, which, however, is called in 
the title the second edition. 
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Sweetly breathing Veraal Air, 
That with land warmth dost repair 
Winter's ruins ; from whose breast 
All the gums and spice of th' east 
Borrow their perfumes ; whose eye 
Gilds the mom, and clears the sky ; 
Whose dishevell'd tresses shed 
Pearls upon the violet-bed ; 
On whose brow, with calm smiles drest, 
The halcyon sits^ and builds her nest ; 
Beauty, youth, and endless spring, 
Dwell upon thy rosy, wing ! 

Thou, if stormy Boreas throws 
Down whole forests when he blows, 
With a pregnant flowery birth 
Canst refresh the teeming earth. 
If he nip the early bud. 
If he blast what's fair or good, 
If he scatter our choice .flowers. 
If he shake our halls or bowers, 
If his rude breath threaten us. 
Thou canst stroke great .£olus. 
And from him the grace obtain 
To bindhiin.in an iron chain. 



i 
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^Persuasions to hoc* 

Think not, 'cause men flattering say. 
You're fresh as Aprils sweet as May> 
Bright as is the morning star. 
That you are so ; or though you are. 
Be not therefore proud, and deem 
All men unworthy your esteem : 
For, being so> you lose the pleasure 
Of being fair, since that rich treasure 
Of rare beauty and sweet feature 
Was bestowed on you by nature 
To be enjoyed, and *twere a sin 
There to be scarce, where she hath been 
So prodigal of her best graces : 
Thus common beauties, and mean &ce8^ 
Shall have more pastime, and enjoy 
The sport you lose by bemg coy. 
Did the thing for which I sue 
Only concern myself, not you; 
Were men so fram'd as they alone 
Reap'd all the pleasure, women none ; 
Then had you reason to be scant; 
But, 'twere a madness not to grant 
That which awards (if you consent) 
To you^ the giver, mote GontesA, 
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Than me, the beggar. Oh then be 
Kind to yourself, if not to me ! 
Starve not yourself, because you may 
Thereby make me pine away : 
Nor let brittle beauty make 
You your wiser thoughts forsake ! 
For that lovely face will fail: 
Beauty's sweet, but beauty's frail ; 
'Tis sooner past, tis sooner done. 
Than summer's rain or winter's sun ; 
Most fleeting, when it is most dear ; 
'Tis gone, while we but say 'tis here ! 
These curious locks, so aptly twin'd. 
Whose every hair a soul doth bind. 
Will diange their auburn hue, and grow 
White and cold as winter's snow. 
That eye, which now is Cupid's nest. 
Will prove his grave ; and all the resi 
WUl follow ; in the cheek, chin, nose. 
Nor lily shall be found, nor rose. 
And what will then become of all 
Those whom now you servants call i 
Like swallows, when your summer's done^ 
They'll fly, and seek some warmer sun. 
Then wisely choose one to your firiend. 
Whose love may (when your beauties end) 
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Remain still finn : be provident^ 
And think before the summer's spent 
Of following winter : like the ant 
In plenty hoard for time of scant* 
Call outy amongst the multitude 
Of lovers that seek to intrude 
Into your favour, one that may 
Love for an age, not for a day. 



For, when the storms of time have mov'd 

Waves on that cheek which was belov'd; 

When a fair lady's face is pin'd. 

And yellow spread where red once shin'd ; 

When beauty^ youth^ and all sweets leave her^ 

Love may return, but lover never ! 

And old folks say there are no pains 

Like itch of love in aged veins. 

Oh, love me then I and now begin it ; 

Let U9 not lose this present minute ! 

For time and age will work that wrack, 

Which time or age shall ne'er call back. 

The snake each year fresh skin resumes. 

And eagles change their aged plumes ; 

The faded rose each spring receives 

A firesh red tincture on her leaves ; 

But if your beauties once decay. 

You never know a second May. 

5 
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Oh then be wise ! and, whilst your season 
Afibrds you days for sporty do reason! 
Spend not in vain your life's short hour. 
But crop in time your beautjr's flower, ^ 

Which will away, and doth together 
Both bud and fade, both blow and wither ! 



BVW 



SONG. 

Permasions to enjo^» 

If the quid: spirits in your eye 

Now languish, and anon most die; 

If every sweet, and every grace 

Must fly from that forsaken face ; 
Then, Celia, let us ref^p our joys 
Ere time such goodly fruit destroys. 

Or, if that golden fleece must grow 

For ever free from aged snow ; 

If those Inright suns must know im» shade. 

Nor your fre^ beauties ever fiuie ; 
7hen fear not, Celia, t» bestow 
What, still being gather'd, still must grow. 

Thus either Time his sickle brings 
In vain, or else in vain his wings. 

VOL. III. I) 
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Good Counsel to a young Maid. 

When you the sun-burnt pilgrim see. 
Fainting with thirst,. haste to the springs; 

Mark how, at first, with bended knee 
He courts the crystal N3m]phs9 and flings 

His body to the earth, where he 

Prostrate adores the flowing deity. 

But when hiff sweaty face is drench'd 
In her cool waves, when from her sweet 

Bosom his burning thirst is quench'd. 
Then mark how with disdainflil feet 

He kicks her banks, and flrom the place 

That thus refreshed him moves with sullen pacew 

So shalt thou be despis'd, fair maid. 

When by the sated lover tasted ! 
What first he did with tears invade 

Shall afterwards with scorn be wasted : 
When all thy virgin springs grow dry. 
When no streams shall be left but in thine eyev 
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Disdain returned* 

He that loves a rosy cheek, 

Or^a coral lip admires. 
Or from star-like eyes doth seek 

Fuel to maintain his fires, — 
As old Time makes these decay, 
So his flames must waste awayi 

But a smooth and stedfast mind. 
Gentle thoi:^hts, and calm desires. 

Hearts with equal love combined, 
kindle never-dying fires. 

Where these are not, I despise 

Lovely cheeks, or lips, or eyes. 

* • * * • 



The Primrose. 

Ask me why I send you here 

This firstling of the infant year ; 

Ask me why I. send to you 

This primrose, all bepearl'd with dew ; — 

I straight will whisper in your ears. 

The sweets of love are washM with tears. 

Ask me why this flower dothshew 

S# yellow, greeny and siqkly too ; 

S 
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Ask me why the stalk is weak> 
And bending, yet it doth not break ; — 
I must tell you, these discover 
What doubts and fears are in a lover. 



The Jnqtury. 

Amongst the myrtles as I walk'd. 
Love and my si^ thus intertalk'd : 
'^ Tell me/' said I in, deep di^tresst 
*^ Where may I ^A my shepherdess V* 

** Thou fool,*' said l(Ove> ** know'st thou not this ? 

*^ In every thing that's good she is. 

** In yonder tulip go and seek, 

*^ There thou may'st find her Up, her cheek : 

*^ In yon enamell'd pansy by, 

*^ There thou shalt have her curious eye : 

** In bloom of peach, in rosy bud, 

" There wave the streamers of hqr Wood.'' 

« 4^ « * « * * 

*^ Tis true," said I; and thereupon 
I went to phick them one by one, 
To make of parts a union: 
But, on a sudden, aU was gone. 
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With that I stopt. Said Love, ^' These be» 
*^ Fond man, resdmblttuces of thee ; 
** And, as these flowers, thy joys shall die, 
** E'en in the twinkling of an eye ; 

<^ And all thy h6pes of her shall wither 

** Like these short sweets thus knil together.'' 
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Good Coumd to a ifoung Maid. 

Gaze, not on thy beauty's pride, 
Tender maid, in the false tide 
That from lovers' eyes doth slide ! 

Let thy faithful crystal show 
How thy colours c6me and go : 
Beauty takes a foil from wo. 

Love, that in those smooth streams lies, 
Under Pity's fait diBgttise, 
Will thy melting heart surprize. 

Nets, of passion's finest thread, 
Snaring poems, will be Spread, 
AU to catch thy mddenhead. 
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Then, beware ! for those that cure 
Love's disease themselves endure 
For reward a calenture. 

Rather let the lover pine. 

Than his pale cheek should assign 

A perpetual blush to thine 



■•^ 



Boldness in love. 

Mark how the bashful Morn in vain 

Courts the amorous Marigold 
With sighing blasts and weeping rain. 

Yet she refuses to unfold. 
But, when the planet of the day 
Approacheth with his powerful ray, 
Then she spreads, then she receives 
His wanner beams into her virgin leaves. 

So shalt thou thrive in love> fond boy ! 

If thy tears and sighs discover 
Thy grief, thou never shalt enjoy 

The just reward of a bold lover. 
But, when with moving accents thou 
Shalt constant faith and service vow, 
Thy Celia shall receive those charms 
With open ears, and with unfolded arms. 
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Ingrateful Beauty threatened. 

Know, Celia (since thou art so proud,) 
Twas I that gave thee thy renown ! 

Thou hadst in the forgotten crowd 
Of common beauties liv'd unknown;^ 

Had not my verse exhal'd thy name. 

And with it imp'd the wings of Fame. 

That killing power is none of thine ; 

I gave it to thy voice and eyes ; 
Thy sweets, thy graces, all are mine ; 

Thou art my star, shin'st in my skies : 
Then dart not from thy borrowed sphere 
Lightning on him that fix'd thee there. 

Tempt me with such affrights no more> 

Lest what I made I uncreate I 
Let fools thy mystic forms adore ; 

m know thee in thy mortal state. 
Wise poets, that wrapped Truth in tales, 
Knew her themselves through all her veils. 
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SONG. 

To one, ^ho, 'when I praised my Mistress* beauty ^ 

said I tuoj blind* 

Wonder not though I am blindi 

For you must be 
Dark in your eyes, or in your mind» 

Ify when you see 
Her face, you prove not blind, like me I 
If the powerful beams that fly 

From her eye. 
And those amorous sweets that lie 
Scattered in each neighbouring part^ 
Find a passage to your heart ; 
Then, you'll confess your mortal sight 
Too weak for such a glorious light* 
For, if her graces you discover, 
You grow, like me, a dazzled lover : 
But, if those beauties you not spy. 
Then are you blinder far than L 



SONG. 

Ask me no more where Jove bestows. 
When June is past, the &ding rose; 
For, in your beauty's orient deep 
These flowers, as in their causes, sleep. 
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Ask me no more whither do bMj 
The golden atoms of the day; 
For, in pure loTe, heaven did prepare 
Those powders to enrich your hair. 

Ask me no more whither doth haste 
The nightingale when May is past ; 
For in your sweet dividing throat 
She winters, and keeps warm her note. 

Ask me no more where those stars light 
That downwards fall in dead of night ; 
For in your eyes they «ity and there 
Fixed become as in their sphere. 

Ask me no more if east or west 
The Phoenix builds her spicy nest : 
For unto you at last she flies, 
And in your fragrant bosom dies. 



SONG.* 

Conquest hyjlighu 

Ladies, fly from Love's smooth tale! 
Oaths steep'd in tears do oft prevail ; 

The second stanza of ibis song is also to be found in 
*' Festnm Voloptatis, or the Banquet of Pleasore," by 
8[anmel] PCecke] , 1639, 4to. 
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Grief is infectious, and the air 
Inflamed with sighs will blast the fair- 
Then stop your ears when lovers cry ! 
Lest yourself weep when no soft eye 
Shall with a sorrowing tear repay 
That pity which you cast away. 

Young men, fly, when Beauty darts 
Amorous glances at your hearts ! 
The fixed mark gives the shooter aim ; 
'And ladies' looks have power to maim. 
Now *twixt their lips, now in their eyes, 
Wrapp'd in~a smile or kiss. Love lies. — 
Then fly betimes ; for only they 
Conquer Love that run away. 



DIALOGUE. 
[From a MS. in the possession of Mr Malone.] 

Q. Tell me, Utrechia, * (since my fate, 
And thy more powerful form decrees 
My heart an immolation at thy shrine. 
Where I am only * to incline) 
How I must love, and at what rate ; 
By what despairs, ^ and what degrees, 
, I may* my hopes enlarge, and my desires confine ? 

' " Eutresia." * '* it is eveK" 

3 « And by what stcpg," ♦ " shall.** 
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A. First, when thy flames begin, 

See they burn all within ; 

And so, as lookers-on may not descry 

Smoke in a si^h, or sparkles ' in an eye. 

I would have had my * love a- good while there. 

Ere thine own heart had been ^ aware : 

And I myself would choose to know it. 

First, by thy care and cunning not to show it«'' 

Q. When my love is, your own way, ^ thus betray 'd. 
Must it still be ^ afraid ? 
May it not be. sharp-sighted then, ^ as well. 
And see you know ' that which it durst > not tell. 
And from ' that knowledge, hope '® it may 
Tell itself * " a louder way ? 

A, Let it '* alone a while : 

And *' so, thou may'st beguile 

My heart, perhaps, '^ to a consent 

Long ere it meant. 

For whilst I dare not disapprove. 

Lest I '^ betray a knowledge of thy love, 

» " sparkle." * *^ I'd have thy." 

3 « should be." ♦ " flame thine own way is." 

« *< be still." « *' too." 

y « know thou know'st." » ** dares." ' " by." 

»o"find." ""itself o'er." 

«*«me." »3« For." 

u «« perhaps" is wanting. »5 »« that." 
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I shall be so accustomed to allo^. 

That I shall scarce ' know how 

To be displeased when thou shalt it avow.'* 

Q. When, by lore's powerful' silent sympathjTt 
Our souls are got thus nigh. 
And that^ by one another seen. 
They need ' no breath to go between. 
Though in the main agreement of our breasts 
Only * our hearts subscribe as faiterests ; 
Yet, it will 5 need 
Our tongues' ^ sign too, as witness to the deed. 

A. Speak then : but when you whisper out ^ the tale 

Of what you ail. 

Let it be so disordered, that I may 

Guess only thence what you would say. 

Then, to be able ^ to speak sense 

Were an offence : 

And, 'twill thy passion tell the subtlest way. 

Not to know what to say*" 

» " not." * « powerful secret." 

3 " There needi." ♦ " Only" Is wanting. 

5 " WUl it not." « « The tongue's." 

7 « tclU" » «< to be able" wanting. 

N. B. The variations in the notes are from a copy printed in 
the works of Sir R. Fanshaw* who translated this dialogue 
Into Latin hexameters. 
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WILLIAM STRODE 

Was bora abovt IfiOQ, and died la 16M. He became D. D. 
and canon of Christ Clinrcb» haFiag aerved the offices of 
proctor and public orator to the University, and had the 
reputation of beiag a good preacher, an CKquisite spealser, 
and an eminent poet. 

The following specimens are extracted from a miscellany 
called " Wit restored," 1658, 12mo. 



Answer to •* The Ltyoer^s Mdanchdy.** 
(Vide p, 03 of this Tolame.] 

Return, my joys \ and hither brii^ 
A tongue nol made to i|»eak, but sing, 
A jolly spleen, an inward feast, 
A causeless laugh without a jest, 
A face which gladness doth amwitt 
An ann, for joy, flung out of joint, 
A ^riteful gait that leaives no print. 
And makes a feather of a flint, 
A heart that's lighter than the air, 
An eye still dancing in its sphere. 



I 
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Strong mirth which nothing shall control, 
A body nimbler than a soul. 
Free wandering thoughts, not tied to muse. 
Which, thinking all things> nothing choose, 
Which, ere we see them come, are gone ; — 
These life itself doth feed upon. 

' Then take no care but only to be jolly : 
To be more wretched than we must, is folly. 



SONG. 

In Commendation ofMusk* 

When whispering strains do softly steal 

With creeping passion through the heart. 
And when at every touch we feel 
- Our. pulses beat, and bear a part ; 
When threads can make 
A heart-string quake ; — 
Philosophy 
Can scarce deny. 
The soul consists * of harmony. 
« « * « * 

' << Oar goals comiit*^ 
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Oh^ lull me, lull ' me, channiDg air, 

My senses rock*d • with wonder sweet ! 
Like snow on ^ wool thy fallings are. 
Soft like a spirit are thy feet. 
Grief* who need * fear 
That hath an ear ? 
. Down let him lie. 
And slumbering die, 
And change his soul for. harmony. 

» " Lull, lull, lull." » « rock." 

3 « and." ♦ " Griefs." * " needs.' 

N. B. The TariatioDS in the text of this song are taken froM 
•a copy in Bishop Sancroft*s MS. collection of poetry in 
the Bodleian Library, dated 1647, to which Strode's name 
is subjoined. The printed copy is anonymous. 
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ROBERT GOMERSALL 

* 

Was born in 160U,aod iDl6l4 sent to Christ Church, Oxford, 
-where he was afterwards made a student. Having taken 
the degree of A. M. and entered into orders, he became a 
celebrated preacher, and pablbhed several sermons (Vide 
Wood*s Ath, Vol. I. p. 508.) He wrote « The Levite's 
Revenge, containing Poeticall Meditations upon the I9tb 
and 20tb chapters of Judges*' (a sort of heroic poem,) 
1628, and *^ The Trtgedie of Lodovick Sforsa, Dttk^ of 
Millan." Both were reprinted with a few occasional 
verses in 168.% ICmo. 



Upon our vain Flattery of Ourselves, that the suc- 
ceeding Times mU be better than thejbrmer^ 

Ilow we dally out our days ! 
How We seek a thousand ways 
To find death ! the which, if none 
We sought out, would show us one. 

♦ ****# 

Never was there morniBg yet 
Sweet as is the violet 
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Which man's folly did not soon 
Wish to be expired in noon ; 
As though such an haste did tend 
To our bliss, and ndt our 6nd. 

Nay, the young ones in the nest 
Suck this folly from the breast ; 
And no stammering ape but can 
Spoil a prayer to be a man. 

But suppose that he is heard^ 
By the sprouting of his beard, 
And he hath what he doth seek. 
The soft clothing of the cheek, 
Would he yet stay her^ ?-— 4v be 
Hx'd in this maturity ?-^ 

Sooner shall the wandering star 
Learn what rest and quiet are : 
Sooner shall the slippery rill 
Leave his motion and stand stUL 

Qe it joy, or be it sorrow. 
We refer all to the morrow ; 
That, we think, will ease our pain ; 
That, we do suppose again, 

VOL. III. M 
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Will increase our joy ; and so 
Events, the which we cannot know, 
We magnify, and are (in sum) 
Enamour'd of the time to come. 

Well, the next day comes, and then 
Another next, and so to ten. 
To twenty we arrive, and find 
No more before us than behind 
Of solid joy ; and yet haste on 
To our consummation; 

(Till the forehead often have 
The remembrance of a grave ;) 
And, at last, of hfe bereav*d. 
Die unhappy and deceived. 
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SIR KENELM DIGBY. 

This celebrated English philosopher was born in 1603, and 
entered a commoner at Gloacester Hall, Oxford, in 1618, 
where he remained two years, and was pronounced *' the 
'* Mirandula of bis age." The succeeding events of his 
life are to be found in all our biographical dictionaries. 
He died at his house in Coreat Garden in 1665, having 
been a convert to popery for the last twenty years of his 
life. His worls are carefully enumerated by Wood« 
(Ath. Vol. II. p. 351«) who calls him the *' magazine of 
<* all arts." The poem from which the following lines 
are extracted is attributed to him in a miscellany called 
** WiVb Interpreter,*' 167 1, though it is elsewhere ascribed 
iQ Sir H. Wotton, under whose name it is printed in Mr 
Headley's collection. 



X AME, honour, beauty, state, trains, blood, and 

birth, 
Are but the fading blossoms of the earth. 
I would be great ; but that the sun doth still 
Level his rays against the rising hill. 
I would be high ; but see the proudest oak 
More subject to the rending thunder-stroke. 
I would be rich ; but see men, too unkind. 
Dig out the bowels of the richest mine. 



r 



I 
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I would be wise ; but that' the fox I«ee 
Suspected guilty, whilst the ass goes free. 
I would be fair ; but see that champion proud. 
The bright sun, often setting in a cloud. 
I woul4 be poor; but see the humble grass 
Trampled upon by eadi unworthy ass. 
Rich, hated.; wise, suspected; scom'd, if poor ; 
Gr^Uif feared ; fair, tempted ; high, still envied nu)re* 
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JASPER MAYNE 

Was born in 1604, entered a servitor at Christ Church lOSS, 
afterwards chosen student, and made D. D. 1 646, as a re* 
ward, says Wood ( Ath. V ol. II. p. 507), for having preach- 
ed before the king and hu parliament at Oxford, early 
In tlie rebellion. He was mnch admired on account of 
his learning, his wit, and liis loyalty; in consequence of 
which he was promoted after the restoration to a canonry 
of Christ Church, and to the archdeaconry of Chichester. 
He died in 1672. In his youth he composed two plays, 
viz. << The City Match," 1639 } and « The Amorous War," 
1648 ; both reprinted in 16fi0, 8vo. Oxford. From the 
latter the following specimen is extracted. 



SONG. 

Time is a feathered thing, 

And, whilst I praise 

The sparklings of thy looks, and call them rays. 
Takes wing ; 

Leaving behind him, as he flies. 
An unperceiYed dimness in thine eyes. 

His minutes, whilst they're told. 
Do make us old. 
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* And every sand of his fleet glass^ 
Increasing age as it doth pass, 
Insensibly sows wrinkles there- 
Where flowers and roses do appear. 

Whflst we do speak, cmr fire 
Doth into ice expire ; 
flames turn to frost» 

And, ere we can 

Know how our crow turns swan, 

Or. how a silver snow 

Spring there where jet did grow, 
Qui^ fediiig spring is in dull winter lost. 
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SIR WILLIAM D'AVENANT 

Was son of ** a sniBcient Tiotiier " in the city of OxfiMd, of 
which he was mayor, born in 1605, sent to Lincoln Col- 
lege about 1621 , and terminated a life of the most astonish- 
ing activity in 166^, in the 64th year of his age. For the 
history of this ingenious and singular man,-*who '' was 
" by turns a soldier, a projector, a manager, an envoy, 
" and a h it;" whose careless intrepidity no dangers could 
dbturb ; who began an epic poem in exile, iotermpted it 
for the purpose of settling a colony in Virginiaj and then 
calmly continued it in prison, and under condemnation; 
and who, while still under proscription by the fanatics, 
mdertook the conduct of a theatre in the centre of fana- 
ticism ;— the reader is referred to Wood's Athenae $ Mr 
Headley*s biographical sketches ; and Dr Anderson^s ac« 
count, prefixed to a selection from his works,' in " The 
Poets of Great Britain." His life is also written very 
much at large in the " Biographia Dramatica," where it 
is followed by a list of his dramatic pieces, 25innumbery 
which appeared between 1629 and 1674. His works, 
published at various times, consisting of " Gondibert," 
** Madagascar," several small poems« and 16 plays, were 
printed in 1673, in a large volume folio. 



The Dream* 

[From 86 stanzas.] 

rN o victor, when in battle spent. 
When he at night asleep doth lie 
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Rich in a conquered monarch's tent, 
£'#r had no vain a dream at L 

Meihought I saw the earliest shade. 
And sweetest that the spring can spread. 

Of jasmin, bri^t luid woodbine made ; 
And there I saw Clorinda dead. 

Though d^ad she lay, yet could I see 
No cypress, nor no mourning yew^ 

Nor yet the injured lover's tree ; 
No willow near her coffin grew : 

But all show'd wiconcem'd to be. 
As if* Just Nature there did strive 

To seem as pitiless as she 
Was to her lover when alive. 

And now, methought, I lost all care 
In losing her ; and was as free 

As birds let loose into the air. 
Or rivers that are got to sea. 

Yet soon, now from my princess free, 
I ra^er frantic grew than glad; 

For subjects, gettmg liberty. 
Get but a license to be mad. 
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Birds that are long in cages aw'd. 
If they get out, a while will roam ; 

But straight want skill to live abroad, 
Then pine, and hover near their home. 

And to the ocean rivers run. 
From being pent in banks of flowers ; 

Not knowing that th' exhaling sun 
Will send them back in weeping showers. 

Soon thus, for pride of liberty, 

I low desires of bondage found ; 
And vanity of being free 

Bred the discretion to be bound. 

But as dull subjects see too late 

Their safety' in monarchal reign^ 
Finding their freedom in a state 

Is but proud strutting in a chain ; 

Then, growing wiser when undone. 
In winter's nights sad stories sing 

In praise of monarchs long since gone. 
To whom their bells they yearly ring : 

So aow I mourn'd that she was dead 
Whose ringle power did govern me ; 
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And quickly was by reason led 
To find the harm of liberty. 



My souly in sleep's sofl fetters bound. 
Did now for vital freedom strive ; 

And straight, by horror wak'd, I found 
The fair Clorinda still alive. 

Yet she's to me but such a light 
As are the stars to those who know 

We can at most but guess their height. 
And hope they mind us here belqw. 



The Mistress. 



When Nature heard men thought herdd. 
Her skill in beauteous forms decayed, 

Her eyes grown dim, and fingers cold ; 
Then to her poet thus she said : 

'' Catch, as it falls, the Scythian snow, 
^^ Bring blushing roses steep'd in milk, 

*^ From early meadows scent and show. 
And fi*om the Persian worm her silk. 
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*^ Fetch from the east the morning's breathy 
** And from the Phoenix gmns and spice, 

•* Such as she culls, when at her death 
^' The world does smell her sacrifice.'^ 

Nature of these a mistress made ; 

Bdt would have form'd a lover too ; 
And such aS might this ti3nnph persuade 

To all that love for love should do. 

This second work she well began 
With leisure, and by slow degrees ; 

But found it hard to make a man 
That could so choice a beauty please. 

She wrought, and wrought, and then gave o'er; 

Then did another model try ; 
But^ less contented than before. 

She laid the work for ever by 

I ask'd the cause ; and straight she said, 

** *Tis very possible, I find, 
** To match the body which I made ; 

** But I can never fit her mind. 

** For that still various seems and strange ; 
** And since all lovers various be. 
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€t 



And 9pt as mirtreflses to change^ 
<^ I cannot make my work agree. 



** Now^fiexes m^et not by design, 

** When they the world's chief work advance, 
** But in the dark they sometimes join, 

** As wandering atoms meet by chance." 

• •••** 
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EDMOND WALLER 

Was bora in 1605, aad died in 1687. 



SO NO. 

Chlobis, fiurewdl I I now must go : 
For» if with thee I longer stay. 

Thy eyes prevail upon me so, 
I shall prove blmd and lose my way. 

Fame of thy beanty, and thy youdi. 
Among the rest me hither brought : 

Finding this feme fall i^ort of truth 
Made me stay longer than I thought. 

For I'm engag'd by word and oath 
A servant to another's will : 

Yet for thy love I'd fovfeh both, . 
Could I be sure to keep it still. 

• 

But what assurance can I take. 
When thou, fore*knowing this abuse, 

For some more wcnrthy fever's sake, 
May'st lesve roe with so just excuse i 
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For thou may'st say, 'twas not thy fault 
That thou didst thus inconstant prove. 

Being by my e:iauxiple taught 
To break thy oath, to mend thy love. 

NO) Chlorisy no! I will return, 
And raise thy story to that height. 

That strangers shall at distance bum. 
And she distrust me reprobate. 

Then shall my love this doubt displace, 
And gain such trust, that I may come 

And banquet sometimes on thy face, 
But make my constant meals at home. 



Of Si/hia, 

Our sighs are heard ; just heaven declares 
The sense it has of lovers' cares. 
She that so far the rest outshin'd, 
Sylvia, the fair, while she was kind. 
As if her frowns impair'd her brow. 
Scenes only not unhandsome now. 
So when the sky makes us endure 
A $torm, itself becomes obsciure. 
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Hence 'tis that I conceal my flame» 
Hiding from Flavians self her name ; 
Lest she, provoking heaven, ^ould prove ' 
How it rewards neglected love. 
Better a thousand such as I, 
Their grief untold, should pine and die, 
Than her bright morning, overcast 
With sullen clouds, should be defac'd. 



Of Love. 

Anoer in hasty words or blows 
Itself discharges on our foes ; 
And sorrow, too, finds some relief 
In tears, which wait upon our grief* 
So every passion, but fond love. 
Unto its own redress does move: 
But that alone the wretch inclines 
To what prevents his own designs; 
Makes him lament, and sigh, and weep. 
Disordered, tremble, fawn, and creep ; 
Postures which render him despis'd, 
Where he endeavours to be priz'd. 
For, women, bom to be controll'd. 
Stoop to the forward and the bold> 
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Affect the haughty and the proud^ 
The gay, the frolic, and the loud. 
Who first the generous steed opprest, 
Not kneeling did salute the beast. 
But with high courage, life, and force, 
Approaching, tam'd th' unruly horse. 

Unwisely we the wiser east 
Pity> supposing them opprest 
With tyrant's force, whose law is will. 
By which they govern, spoil, and kill : 
Each n3nnph, but moderately fair, 
^ Commands with no less rigour here. 

Should some brave Turk, that walks among 
' His twenty lasses, bright and young, 
And beckons to tlie willing dame 
Preferr'd to quench his present flame. 
Behold as many gallants here 
With modest guise and silent fear 
All to one &male idol bend. 
Whilst her high pride does scarce descend 
To mark their follies, he would swear 
That these her guard of eunuchs were ; 
And that a more majestic queen. 
Or humbler slaves, he had not seen. 



All this with indignation epoke, 
In vain I struggled with the yoke 
Of mighty Love: diat conquering look, 
When next belidd, like lightning stroc^ 
My blasted soul, and made me bow 
Lower than those I pitied now. 

So the tall stag, upon the brink 
Of some smooth stream about to drink, 
Surveying there his armed head, 
With shame remembers that he fled 
The scorned dogs ; resolves to try 
The combat next; but if their cry 
Invades again his trembling ear. 
He straight resumes his wonted care, 
Leaves the untasted ^ring behind, . 
And, wing'd with £sar, outflies the wind. 



SONG. 



Go, lovely Rose ! 
TeU her that wastes her time and me, 

That now she knows. 
When I resemble her to thee, 
How sweet wAim she seems to be. 

VOL. III. K 
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Tell her that's young. 
And shuns to have her graces spied. 

That, hadst thou sprung 
In desarts where no men abide. 
Thou must have uncommended died* 

iSmall is the worth 
Of beauty from the light retir'd : 

Bid her come forth, 
Su£fer herself to be desir'd. 
And not blush so to be admir'd* 

Then die ! that she 
The common fate of all .things rare 

May read in thee ; 
How small a part of time they share 
That are so wondrous sweet and &ir ! 



To PhiUis. 



Phillis, why should we delay 
Pleasures shorter than the day ? 
Could we (which we never can) 
Stretch our lives beyond their span. 
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Beauty like a shadow flies. 
And our Youth before us dies. 
Or would Youth and Beauty stay. 
Love has wings^ and will away. 
Love has swifter wings than Time ; 
Change in love to heaven does climb : 
Godsy that never change their state. 
Vary oft their love and hate. 
Fhillisy to this truth we owe 
AU the love betwixt us two. 
Let not you and I require 
What has been oiur past desire ; 
On what shepherds you have smil'd. 
Or what nymphs I have beguil'd. 
Leave it to the planets too 
What we shall hereafter do : 
For the joys we now may prove 
Take advice of present Love. 



On a Girdlem 



That which her slender waist confinM 
Shall now my joyftQ temples bind : 
No monarch but would give his crown» 
His arms might do what this has don#* 
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It was my heaven's ^x^mest sphere, 
The pale whUh h^d th^t lovely deer : 
My joy, pay grief, my hope, my love. 
Did all within this circle move ! 

A narrow compass 1 and yet there 
Dwelt fdl that^s good» and all thsil's fair « 
Give me but what this ribbon bound ; 
Take all the rest the sun goes round. 



To the mutahle Fair, 



H£RE, Caelia, for thy sake I part 
With all that grew so near my heart ; 
The passion that I had for thee. 
The faiths the love, the constancy s 
And, that I may successful prove, 
Transform myself to what you love ! 

«... 

Fool that I was ! so much to prize 
Those simple virtues you despise ! 
Fool ! that with sudi dull arrows iitrave^ 
Or hop'd lo reach a flying dove ! 
For you, thai are in motion 9til]t 
DecUae our IbrcOb wi mock 9W «kili| 
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Who, like Don Quixote^ do Idyanoe 
Agiilist a wkidaiill our vain lanoe« 

Ml 

Now will I wander through the air» 
Mount, make a stoop at every fiiir, 
Andy with a fimcy unconfin'd, 
As lawless as the sea or wind, 
Pui^e you wheresoe'^r yoU fly. 
And with your various thoughts comply. 

The formal stars do travel so 
As we their names and courses know ; 
And he that on their dianges lookt^ 
Would think them govem'd by our books. 
But never were the clouds reduc'd 
To any art : the motion us'd 
By those free^apours is so l%ht. 
So frequent, that the coilquer'd sight 
Despairs to find die rules that guide 
Those gilded shadows as they slide. 
And therefore of the spacious ahr 
Jove's royal consort had the care ; 
And by that power did once escape. 
Declining bold Ixion's rape : 
She with her own resemblance grac'd 
A shining cloud, which he embraced. 
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Such was that image,^ so it smiled 
With seeming kindnesSy which beguil'd 
Your Thyrsis lately^ when he thought 
He had his fleeting Caelia caught ; 
^was sliap^d like her^ but for the fair 
He fill'd his arms with yielding air. 

A fate for which he grieves the less. 
Because the gods had like success. 
For in their story, one, we see. 
Pursues a nymph, and takes a tree. 
A second with a lover's haste 
Soon overtakes whom he had chas'd ; 
But she that did a virgin seem. 
Possessed, appears a wandering stream. 
For his supposed love, a third 
Lays greedy hold upon a bird. 
And stands amaz'd to find his dear 
A wild inhabitant of th' air. 

To these old tales such nymphs as you> 
Give credit, and still make them new. 
The amorous now like wonders find 
In the swifl changes of your mind. 

But, Cselia, if you apprehend 
The Muse of your incensed firiend> 
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Nor would that he record your blame. 
And make it live ; — ^repeat the same : 
Again deceive him, and again. 
And then he swears he'll not complain* 
For still to be deluded so 
Is all the pleasure lovers know ; 
Who, like good falconers, take delight 
Not in the quarry, but the flight. 



To a Lady in a Garden, 

Sees not my love how Time resumes 
The glory which he lent these flowers ? 

Though none should taste of their perfumes. 
Yet must they live but some few hours. 
Time what we forbear devours. 

Had Helen, or th' Egyptian queen. 
Been ne'er so thrifty of their graces 

Those beauties must at length have been 
The spoil of Age, which finds out faces 
In the most retired places. 

Should some malignant planet bring 
A barren drought or ceaseless shower 



Upon the Butumn or the spring. 
And vpeie us neither fruit nor flower ; 
Winter woidd not stay an hour. 

Could the resolve of love's n^lect 
Preserve you from the violi^on 

Of coming years ; then, more respect 
Were due to so divine a fashion ; 
Nor would I indulge my passion. 



Of English Verse. 



Poets may boast, as safely vain. 
Their works shall fHth the world remain : 
Both bound together, live or die. 
The verses and the prophecy. 

But who can hope his lines should long 
Last in a daily-changing tongue I 
While they are new, envy prevails. 
And as that dies, our language fail?. 

When architects have done their part, 
The matter may betray their art : 
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Time, if we use ill-chosen Stone, 
Soon brings a well-boilt palace down. 

Poets, that lasting marble sedc. 
Must carve in Latin or in Gredc : 
We write in sand ; our languid gro^s, 
Andy like the tide, our work overflows. 

Chaucer his sense can only boast. 
The glojy of his numbers lost ! 
Years have defaced his matchless strain, 
And yet he did not sing in^vain. 

The beauties which adom'd that ^e, 
The shining subjects of his rage, 
Hoping they should immortal prove, 
Rewarded with successT his love. 

This was the generous poet's scope, 
And all an English pen can hope. 
To make the &ir approve his flame, 
That can so far extend their fame. 

Verse, thus designed, has no ill fate. 
If it arrive but at the date 
Of fading beauty ^ if it prove 
But as long-liv'd as present love. 
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SONG. 

While I listen to thy voice, 
ChloriSy I feel my life decay : 

That powerful noise 
Calls my flitting soul away. 

Oh ! suppress that magic 9ound, 

Which. destroys without a wound! 

Peace, Chloris, peace ! or singing die. 
That together you and I 

To heaven may go : 

For all we know 
Of what the blessed do above. 
Is that they sing, and that they love* 
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WILLIAM HABINGTON 

Was born in 1605^ of a Roman Catholic family, in Wor«< 
cestenhire« and educated at Parb and St Omer*8« Hu 
literary accomplishments, and particularly his historical 
knowledge, recommended him to the favour of Charles I« 
at whose command he composed his '* History of Edward 
IV." fol. 1640^ in which. Wood says, his father, Thomas 
Habington, had a considerable hand. He also wrote 
<* Obserrations upon History," 8yo« 1641 ; a tragi-comedy 
called '< The Qoeene of Arragon," fol. 1640 ; and a small 
volume of love-poems under the title of Castara;" (2d 
ed. 1635; Sd ed« corrected and augmented^ 1640), re- 
marlcable for their unaffected tenderness and moral merit. 
These were addressed to Lucia, daughter of Lord Powis, 
whom he afterwards married. He died in 1654. 



SONG. 
£From " The Queene of Arragon."] 

Fine young folly, though you were 
That fair beauty I did swear. 

Yet you ne'er could reach my heart ; 
For we courtiers learn at school 

« 

Only with your sex to fool ; — 

You're not worth the serious part. 

When I sigh and kiss your hand. 
Cross my arms, and wondering standi 



I 
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Holding parley with your eye ; 
Then dilate on my desires, 
8wear the sun ne'er shot such fires ;*-* 

All is but a handsome lie. 

When I eye your curl or lace» 
Gentle soul, you think your £ace 

Straight some murder doth commit; 
And your virtue doth begin 
To gprow scrupulous of my sin ;— 

When I talk to shew my wit. 

Therefore, Madam, wear no cloud. 
Nor to check my love grow proud, 

For, in sooth, I much do doubt 
*Tis the powder in your hair. 
Not your breath, perfumes the air ; 

And your clothes that set you out* 

Yet though truth has this c<MEifes6'd, 
And I vow, I love in jest ; 

When I next begin to court. 
And protest an amorous flame. 
You'll swear I in earnest am : — 

Bedlam ! this is pretty sport. 
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SONG* 
(From the same.] 

Not the PhoBnix in his death. 

Nor those bankg where violelB groWf 

And Arabian winds still blow. 
Yield a perftime like her breath : 

But, oh ! marriage makes the spell» 

And 'tis poison if I smelL 

The tvfvsk beauties of the skies, 
(When the half^sunk sailors haste 
To rend sail and cut their mast) 

Shine not welcome as her eyes : 
But those beams, than storms more blacki 
If they point at me, I wrack* 

Then for fear of such a fire^ 
Which kills .worse than the Tong ni^l 
Which benumbs the Muscovite^ 

I must from my life retire^ 
But, oh no ! for if her eye 
Warm me not» I fireeae and dieii 
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The description qfCastara. 

Like the violet, which alone 
Prospers in some h^py shade. 

My Castara lives unknown. 
To no looser eye betrayM. 

For she's to herself untrue 

Who delights i* th' public view. 

Such is her beauty^ as no arts 
Have enrichM with borrowed grace ; 

Her high birth no pride imparts. 
For she blushes in her place. 

FoUy boasts a glorious blood : — 

She is noblest, being good. 



She her throne makes Reason climb. 
While wild Passions captive lie ; 

And, each article of time. 
Her pure thoughts to heaven fly. 

All her vows religious be. 

And her love she vows to me» 
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Of True Ddight. 

Why dodi the ear so tempt the voice 
That cunningly divides the air ? 

Why doth the palate buy the choice 
Delights o' th' sea t' enrich her fare f 

As soon as I my ear obey> 

The echo's lost e*en with the breath ; 
And when the sewer takes away, 

I'm left with no more taste than death. 

Be curious in pursuit of eyes. 

To procreate new loves with thine ; 
Satiety makes sense despise 
^ What superstition thought divine. 

Quick fancy how it mocks delight ! 

As we conceive things are not such : 
The glow-worm is as warm as bright. 

Till the deceitful flame we touch. 



The rose 3rields her sweet blandislmient. 
Lost in the folds of lovera' wreaths : 



J 
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The violet enchants the scent. 
When early in the spring she breathes* 

But winter comes, imd makes each flower 
Shrink from the pillow ^diere it grows ; 

Or an intruding cold hath power 
To scorn the perfiime of the rose. 

Our senses, like false glasses, show 
Smooth beauty where brows wrinkled are. 

And make the cozen'd fimcy glow : 
Chaste Virtue's only true and fair. 



To Castara, 



Give me a heart, where no impure 

Disordered passions rage. 
Which jealousy doth not obscure. 

Nor vanity t' expence eng^e ; 
Nor woo'd to madness by quaint oaths. 
Or the fine rhetoric of clothes; 

Which not the softness of the age 

To vice or folly doth decline : 

Give me that heart, Castara l--^r 'tis thine^ 

5 
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Take thou a heart, where no new look 

Provokes new appetite ; 
With no fresh charm of beauty took. 

Or wanton stratagem of wit ; 
Not idly wandering here and there. 
Led by an amorous eye or ear. 

Aiming each beauteous mark to hit ; 
Which virtue doth to one confine : 
Take thou that heart, Castara ! — ^for 'tis mine. 



TJOL. HI, 
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THOMAS RANDOLPH, 

Son of the , steward to Edward Jlord Zouch, was bom in 
NorthamptODshire, 1605, educated on the foundation of 
Westminster, and in 1623 sent to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, of which he afterwards became fellow. Having 
taken the degree of A. M. he was admitted ad eundem at 
Oxford> and '< became," says Wood, '< famous for his 
** ingenuity, an adopted son of Ben Jonson, and accoadf- 
« ed one of the most pregnant wits of his age." He died 
in his 29th year, 1634, coming to an untimely end, ac- 
cording to the authority just quoted, '* by indulging him* 
** self too much with the liberal conversation of his a/imirert ; 
** a thing incident to poets." Langbaine tells us, he was 
" too much addicted to the principles of bis predecessor 
** Arlstippus, pleasure and contempt of wealth." 

He left six plays behind him, five of which are to be found 
in the collection of his poems published by bis brother 
after his death, iSmo* 1 640, and several times afterwards : 
the fifth edition, in 1664, professing to be much enlarged 
and corrected. See a high character of these, particu- 
larly ** The Muses' Looking-glass," in Langbaine, and the 
Biographia Dramatica, The former allows Randolph, 
what he grants to very few, the praise of originality ; and 
Phillips observes, that " the quick conceit and clear poe- 
*' tic fancy discovered in his extant poems, seemed to 
« promise something extraordinary." Vide also the Bio- 
graphia Britannlca. 
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ODE 

To Mr Anthony Stafford^ to hasten him into the 

Country. 

Come, spur away ! 

I have no patience for a longer stay ; 

But must go down 

And leave the chargeable noise of this great 
town, 
I will the country see. 
Where old Simplicity, 

Though hid in grey. 

Doth look more gay 
Than Foppery in plush and scariet clad. 

Farewell, you city wits, that are 

Almost at civil war ! 
'Tis time that I grow wise when all the world grows 
mad. 

More of my days 

I wfll not spend to gain an idiot's praise : 
Or to make sport 

For some slight puny of the inns of court. 
Then, worthy Stafford, say, 
How shall we spend the day, 
With what delights 
Shorten the nights. 
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When from this tumult we are got secure ? 

Where Mu*th with all her freedom goes. 

Yet shall no finger lose. 
Where every word k thought, and every thought is 
pure. 

There, from the tree 

We'll cherries pluck, and pick the strawberry ; 
And every day 

Go see the wholesome country-girls make hay ; 
Whose brown hath lovelier grace 
Than any painted face 
That I do know 
Hyde Park can show ; 
Where I had rather gain a kiss, than meet 
(Though some of them in greater state. 
Might court my love with plate) 
The beauties of the Cheap, and wives of Lombard- 
street. 

But think upon 

Some other pleasures ; these to me are none« 
Why do I prate 

Of women, that are things^against my fate ? 
I never mean to wed 
That torture to my bed. 
My Muse is she 
My love shall be. 
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Let downs get wealth and heirs!-— When I am 
gone, 
And the great bugbear, grisly Death, 
• Shall take this idle breath. 
If I a poem leave, that poem is my sod. 

Of this no more — 

We'll rather taste the bright Pomona^s store : 
No fruit shall 'scape 

Our palates, from the damson to the grape. 
Then fail» we'll seek a shade. 
And hear what music's made ; 

How Philomel 

Her tale doth tell. 
And how the other birds do fill the quire ; 

The thrush and blackbird lend their throats. 

Warbling melodious notes. 
We will all sports enjoy, which others but desire. 

Ours is the sky, 
. Where at what fowl we please our hawk shall fly. 
Nor will we spare 

To hunt th^ crafty fox, or timorous hare ; 
But let our hounds run loose 
In any ground they'll choose : 
The buck shaU faU, 
The stag and all : 
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Our pleasures must from their own warrants be. 

For to my Muse, if not to me, 

I'm sure all game is free ; 
Heaven, earth, are all but parts of her great royaltjfw 

And when we mean 

To taste of Bacchus' blessings now and then. 
And drink by stealth 
A cup or two to noble Barkley's health, 
m take my pipe and try 
The Phrygian melody. 

Which he that hears 

Lets through his ears 
A madness to distemper all the brain. 

Then I another pipe will take, 

And Doric music make 
To civilize with graver notes our wits again. 



EPITHALAMIUM. 



Muse, be a bridemaid \ dost not hear 
How honour'd Hunt and his fair Deer 
This day prepare their wedding cheer ? 

The swiftest of thy pinions take. 
And hence a sudden journey make 
To help 'em break their bridal cake. 
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Haste them to church : tell them. Love says. 
Religion breeds but fond delays 
To lengthen out the tedious days. 

Chide the slow priest, that so goes on 
As if he fear'd he should have done 
His sermon ere the glass be run : 

Bid him post o'er his words as fast 
As if himself were now to taste 
The pleasure of so fair a waist. 

Now lead the blessed couple home, 
And serve a dinner up for some : 
Their banquet is as yet to come. 

Maids, dance as nimbly as your blood. 
Which I see swell a purple flood, 
In emulation of that good 

The bride possesseth ! for I deem 
What she enjoys will be the theme. 
This night, of every virgin's dream. 

But envy not their blest content. 
The hasty night is almost spent. 
And they of Cupid will be shent. 
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The sun is now ready to ride ; 
Sure, 'twas the morning I espied. 
Or 'twas the blushing of the bride. 

See how the lusty bridegroom's veins 

Swell, 'till the active torrent strains 

To break those o'erstretch'd azure chains! 

And the Mr bride, ready to cry 
To see her pleasant loss so nigh. 
Pants like the sealed pigeon's eye ! 

Put out the torch i Love loves no lights : 
Those that perform his mij^stic rites 
Must pay their orisons by nights. 

Nor can that sacrifice be done 

By any priest or nun alone. 

But when they both are met in one. 

Now you that taste of Hymen's cheer. 
See that your lips do meet so near 
That cockles might be tutor'd there. 

And let the whispering of your love 

# 

Such short and gentle murmurs prove. 
As they were lectures to the dove. 



t 

/ 
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And in such strict embraces twine, 
As if you read unto the vine. 

The ivy, and the columbine. 

***** 

Thence may there spring many a pair 
Of sons and daughters strong and fair.-— 
How soon the gods have heard my prayer ! 

Methinks already I espy 

The cradles rock, the babies cry. 

And drowsy nurses lullaby. 
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SIR ASTON COKAIN 

Was born of a knightlj and ancient family at Ashboium, in 
the Peak of Derbyshire, 1608 ; educated at both the Uni- 
▼ersities, especially Cambridge, being a fellow-commoner 
of Trinity College ; and having continued for some time 
at the inns of court " for fashion sake,'* says Wood, tra- 
velled with Sir Kenelm Digby, and married on his return* 
He lived a studious life upon his estate in Warwickshire, 
and suffered much during the civil wars for the king's 
cause, and his religion, which was that of Rome. We are 
told, he '* was esteemed by many an ingenious gentleman, 
<' a good poet, and a great lover of learning; yet by others 
** a perfect boon felloxD, by which means he wasted all he 
« had." He died at Derby, 1 083. 

His " Poems of divers sorts>" appeared in 1658, and had 
various titles (Vide Gentleman's Magazine for 1797.) 
They may perhaps be consulted with advantage by those 
who search after anecdotes of contemporary characters, 
or pictures of their manners. The following appeared the 
Biost advantageous specimen of his poetry. 



To Plautia. 



Away, fond thing ! tempt me no more ! 
1*11 not be won with all thy store ! 
I can behold thy golden hair. 
And for the owner nothing care : 
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Thy starry eyes can look upon. 
And be mine own when I have done : 
Thy cherry ruby lips can kiss. 
And for fruition never wish : 
Can view the garden of thy cheeks. 
And slight the roses there as leeks : 
Can hear thee sing with all thine art. 
Without enthralling of mine heart : 
My liberty thou canst not wrong 
With all the magic of thy tongue : 
Thy warm snow-breasts and I can see, 
And neither sigh nor wish for thee : 
Behold thy feet, which we do bless 
For bearing so much happiness. 
Yet they at all should not destroy 
My strong preserved liberty : 
Could see thee naked, as at first 
Our parents were, when both uncurst. 
And with my busy searching eyes 
View strictly thy hid rarities ; 
Yet, after such a free survey. 
From thee no lover go away. 
For thou art false, and wilt be so : 
I else no other fair would woo. 
Away, therefore, tempt me no more ! 
Pll not be won with all thy store* 
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SIR RICHARD FANSHAW, 

Brother to Thomas lord Faoshaw ; born in 1607, and eda* 
cated at Cambridge; was secretary at war to Prince 
Charles, 1644; treasurer of the navy under Prince Rupert, 
1648; created baronet 1650, and envoy to Spain; after- 
wards, being recalled into Scotland, employed there with 
high credit (though no covenanter,) as secretary of state. 
Having been taken prisoner at the battle of Worcester, 
1651> he was sent to London, and is said during his 
confinement to have written several of his poetical pro- 
ductions. In 16fi9 he joined Charles II. at Breda, was 
knighted the following >ear, and n^ade secretary of the 
Latin tongue, and master of the requests. In 1661 being 
burgess for the town of Cambridge, he was sworn one of 
the privy council of Ireland, and sent envoy to Portugal, 
and again as embassador in 1662. Having taken his place at 
the privy council in 1663, he was finally appointed embas- 
sador to both the crowns of Spain andPortugal> where l^e 
experienced a marked and imusually splendid reception, in 
consideration of his former deportment, according to some, 
though see the Biographia Brltannica. He died of a fever at 
Madrid in 1666. Vide Wood^s Fasti, II. 43, and Langbaine. 

His writings consist principally of translations, viz. The 
Lusiad of Camoens ; the Pastor Fido of Guarini ; a dra- 
matic romance paraphrased from the Spanish of Ant. De 
Mendoza, entitled *' Querer For Solo Querer;*' and a 
Latin metrical version of Fletcher's *' Faithful Shep- 
herdess,*' under the Italian title of << La Fida Pastora." 

The following extract is taken from his poems, published 
with « II Pastor Fido,'' 1648, 4to. and 1676, 8vo. The 
four first lines are part of another sonnet. 
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ThoiT blushing Rose, within whose virgin leaves 
The wanton Wind to sport himself presumes. 

Whilst from their rifled wardrobe he receives 
For his unngs purple, for his breath perfumes ! 

Blown in the morning, thou shalt fade e'er noon ! 

What boots a life which in such haste forsakes 
thee? 
Thou'rt wonderous frolic, being to die so soon. 

And passing proud a little colour makes thee. 

If thee thy brittle beauty so deceives^ 

Know then, the thing that swells thee is thy 
bane; 
For the same beauty doth in bloody leaves 

The sentence of thy early death contain. 

Some clown's coarse lungs will poison thy sweet 
flower, 

If by the careless plough thou shalt be torn. 
And many Herods lie in wait each hour. 

To murder thee as soon as thou art bom ; 

Nay, force thy bud to blow^ their tyrant breath 
Aiiticipating life, to hasten death. 
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JOHN MILTON 

Was born in 1608, and died in 1674. As the minor poems of 
Milton are too popular to require reprinting, only the two 
following short specimens are given of this great master. 



SONG 

On May Morning. 

Now the bright Mommg Star, da3r's harbiDger, 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip, and the pale primrose. 
Hail, bounteous May, that dost inspire 
Mirth, and youth, and warm desire ! 
Woods and groves are of thy dressing. 
Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing : 
Thus we salute thee with our early song. 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long ! 



». 
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SONNET 

When the Assault was intended to the City, 

Caftain, ot colonely or knight in arms. 

Whose chance on these defenceless doors may 

■ 

fleizOy 
If deed of honour did thee ever please. 
Guard them, and him within protect from harms ! 
He can requite thee 1 for he knows the charms 
That call fame on such gentle acts as these, 
And he can spread thy name o'er lands and seas. 
Whatever clime the sun's bright circle warms* 
Lift not thy spear against the Muses' bower ! 

The great Emathian conqueror did spare 
The house of Pindarus, when temple and tower 
Went to the ground : and the repeated air 
Of sad Electra's poet had the power 
To save th' Athenian walls from ruin bare* 
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RICHARD CRASHAW, 

Author of *< Steps to the Temple. Sacred Poems, with 
other Delights of the MaseB," l^mo. 1646, seems to 
bare resembled Herbert in his turn of mind, bot possessed 
more fancy and geuias. His translations have considerable 
merit, but his original poetry is fhll of conceit. The tine 
of his birth is unknown, HaviDg been educated at tlie 
Charter-house, he was for some time a scholar of Pern- 
broke, and a fellow of Peter- house, Cambridge; and after- 
wards changing his religion, died a canon of Loretto, 1050. 

His Latin poems were first printed in 16S4, and have been 
much admired, though liable to the same otyections as his 
Engluh. For more particular information respecting 
Crashaw and his works, consult Headley, Dr Anderson, 
and Mr Hayley's account in the new Biographia Britan- 
nica. 



Old of CatuUtis* 



Come and let us live, my dear, 

Let us love, and- never fear 

What the sourest fathers say ! 

Brightest So], that dies to-day. 

Lives again as blithe to-morrow : 

But if we, dark sons of sorrow, 
5 
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Set; oh dien, how long -a night 
Shuts the eyes of our short light ! 
Then let amorous kisses dwell 
On our lips ; begin, and tell 
A CliQusand, and a hundred score. 
An hundred, and a thousand more ; 
'Till: another thousand smotl^er 
That^ and that wipe off another. . 
Thus, at last, when we have number^ 
Many a thousand, many a hundred, 
We'll confound the reckoning quite, 
And lose ourselves in wild delight : 
While our joys^ so multiply 
As shall mock the envious eye. 



Love's Horoscope. 

Loy£,. brave Virtue's younger brother, 
Erst had made my heart a mother. 
She consults the conscious spheres. 
To calculate her young son's years : 
She asks if sad or saving powers 
Gave omen to his in&nt hours : 

VOL. III. p 
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She asks each star that then stood by 
If poor Love shall live or die. • 

Ah, my heart ! is that the way i 

Are these the beams that rule thy day ? 

Thou know'st a &ce, in whose each look 

Beauty lays ope Love's fortune-book : 

On whose fair revolutions wait 

Th' obsequious motions of Love's fate. 

Ah, my heart ! Her eyes and she 

Have taught Ihee new astrology ! 

However Love's native hours were set, 

Whatever starry S3mod met, 

'Tis in the mercy of her eye. 

If poor Love shall live or die. 

If those sharp rays, putting on 
Points of death, bid Love begone, 
(Though the heavens in council sate 
To crown an uncontrolled fate ; 
Though their best aspects, twin'd upon 
The kindest constellation^ 
Cast amorous glances on his birth. 
And whisper'd the confederate earth 
To pave his paths with all the good 
That warms the bed of youth and blood ;) 

7 
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Love has no plea against ber eye : 
Beauty frowns^ and Love rnuBt die. 

But if her milder influepce move, 
And gild the hopes of humble Love ; 
(Though heaven's inauspicious eye 
Lay black on Love's nativity ; 
Though every diamond in Jove's crown 
Fix'd his forehead to a frown ;) 
Her eye a strong appeal can give : 
Beauty smiles ; and Love shall live- 
#**♦♦* 



Epitaph upon Husband and WifCf ivhtch died and 

were buried together. 

To these, whom Death again did wed, 
This grave's the second marriage*bed. 
For though the hand of Fate could force 
'Twixt soul and body a divorce. 
It could not sever man and wife. 
Because they both liv'd but one life. 
Peace, good reader, do not weep ! 
Peace! the lovers. are asleep. 
They, sweet turtles, folded lie 
In the last knot that Love could tie. 
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[And thou{^.ttey lie as they were dead. 
Their pillow stone^ thi^ir sheets of lead ; . 
Pillow hard, and sheets not wamiy 
Love made the bed, they'll take no luirm.] 
Let t)iem sleep, let thfem sleep on, 
'Till this stormy ni^t be gone. 
And th' eternal morrow dawn ; 
Then the curtains will be drawn, 
. And they ffpaken with thJEU; Ifght 
Whose day shall never sleep in night. 

The lines inclosed ia brackets are in no printed edition : 
they were found in a MS. copy, and are perhaps not 
Crvhaw's. 
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SIDNEY GODOLPHIN . 

Was brother to the treasurer Godolphlo, ** a yonng gentle- 
•< man of incchnparable parts/' says lord Clarendon, who 
has given him a yery high eliaracter, drawn with great 
minoteness, in this Account of his own Lifb, and in the 
History of the Rebellion. He was bom in 1010, sent to 
Exeter College, Oxford, 1024, where he continued about 
three years, and iLiUed at the attack of Chagford, in 
Deronshire, Jan. 1 642-3. His translation of the fomrth 
book of the JBneid, in which lie was assisted by Waller, 
#as printed in I toS, 12mo. and may iie foirnd in Dryden^s 
Miscellanies (ed. 1716), Vol. IV. p. 194. 

The following specimen was copied from a MS. in tlie pos- 
session of Mr Malone, containing seyeral sinall poems by 
Ctodolphin, Waller, t}arew, iaad others. 



SONG. 

Or love me less, or love me more ; 

And play not with my lijljertj : 
Either take all, or all reistore ; 

Bind me at least, or i^t me free I 
Let me some nobler tortdre find 
Than of a doubtful wavering mind: 
Take all my pe^ce ! but you betray 
Mine honour too, this cruel way. 
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'Us true that I have nurs'd before 
That hope, of which I now complain ; 

And, haying little, sought no more, 
Fearing to meet with your disdain. 

The sparks of fiivour you did give, ^ ' 

I gently blew, to make them live ; 

And yet have gain'd, by all this care. 

No rest in hope, nor in despair. 

I liee you wear that pitying smile 

Which you have still vouchsaPd my smarts 
Content thus chei^ly to beguile 

And entertain an harmless heart: . 
But I no longer can give way 
To hope which doth so little pay ; 
And yet I dare no freedom ow^. 
Whilst you are kind, though but in show. 

Then give me more, or give me less,: 
Do not disdain a mutual sense ; 

Or your unpitying beauties dress 
In their own free indifference ! 

But show not a severer eye. 

Sooner to give me liberty; 

For I shall love the very scorn 

Which, for my sake, you do put om 
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WILLIAM CARTWBIGHT 

Was born, according to Wood, m 1611 ; and in 1G28 seat 
to Christ Charch, pz^oi^s where he died, sood after his 
nomination to the office of janior proctor, In 164S. His 
learnings his eloquence ix^ the pulpit, and his poetical 
talents, are extolled by all his contemporaries ; and his 
poems and plays were ushered intp the world in 1651 
with no less than fifty, copies of commendatory Terses.- 
For this torrent of panegyric he was prolmbly indebted 
to the sweetness of his manners,, and his proficiency in 
academical learning, because his poetry, as Mr Headley 
has justly observed, is not remarkable for *' elegance or 
" even neatness of style," though certainly recommended 
by *' good sense and solidity." Many high testimonies to 
his character may be seen in the Biograpbia Dramatical 



OD£. 
[In ** The Lady-Erraal."] 



To carve our loves in myrtle rinds. 
And tell our secrets to the woods ; 
T6 send our i^igfas by &ithful winds. 
And trust our tears unto the floods; 
To call where no man hears, 
And think tihat rocks have eani» 
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To walk and rest, to live and die. 
And yet not know whence, how, or why ; 
To have our hopes with fears still checked. 
To credit doubts, and truth suspect ;— 

This, this is what we may 

A lover^s absence say. 



hone hvA one. 



S£E these two little brooks that slowly creep 
In snaky windings through the plains i 

I kniew them once one nver, swift and deep, 
Blessing and blest by poets' strains ! 



But, since it broke itself, and double glides. 
The naked banks no dress have worn ; 

a 

And yon dry barren mountain now derides ^ 
These valleys, which lo$t glories mound. 

O Chloris, think how this presents thy Ipve I 
Which wheft it ran hut in one stream^ 

We happy shepheids thence did thrive, bud 'prove. 
And thou wast mine and aft nleu^i Qw/axe. 
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But since 't hath been imparted to one more. 
And in two streams doth weakly creep. 

Our common Muse is thence grown low and poor. 
And mine as lean as these my sheep. 

But think withcd what honour thou hast lost. 
Which we did to the full stream pay ! 
. Whilst now that swain that swears he loves thee Biost 
ISIakes but his thirst and goes away ! 

ft 

# : 4|k # « * * < 



FALSEHOOD. 



[An £xtra<;t.] 



Still do the 8tar$ impart their light 
To those tl^t travel in the night : 
Still time runs on, nor doth the hand. 
Or shadow on the dial staiid^ 
The streams still gKde and constant ar^ 

Only thy mind 

Untrue I find, 

Which csarelessly 

Neglects to be , 
Uke stream or shadoMr» hand or star. 
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'Us true that I have nurs'd before 
That hope, of which I now complain ; 

Andy having little, sought no more. 
Fearing to meet with your disdain. 

The sparks of fiivour you did give, _ ' 

I gently blew, to make them live ; 

And yet have gain'd^ by all this care. 

No rest in hope, nor in despair. 

I see you wear that pitying smile 

Which you have still vouchsaPd my smastt^ 
Content thus cheaply to beguile 

And entertain an harmless heart : 
But I no longer can give way 
To hope which doth so little pay ; 
And yet I dare no freedom owe* 
Whilst you are kind, though but in show. 

Then give me more, or give me less.: 
Do not disdain a mutual sense ; 

Or your unpitying beauties dress 
In their own free indifference ! 

But show not a severer eye. 

Sooner to give me liberty; 

For I shall love the very scorn 

Which, for my sake, you do put on; 
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WILLIAM CARTWBIGHT 



Was born, according to Wood, in 1611 ; and in 1628 sent 
to Christ Church, pzford, where he died, soon after his 
nomination to the office of junior proctor, in 164S. His 
learning, his eloquence in the pulpit, and his poetical 
talents, are extolled by all his contemporaries $ and his 
poems and plays were ushered intp the world in 1651 
with no less than fifty copies of commendatory Terset; 

' For this torrent of panegyric he was prolmbly indebted 
to the sweetness of. his manners,, and his proficiency in 
academical learning, because his poetry, as Mr Headley 
has justly observed, is not remarkable for <' elegance or 
** even neatness of style," though certainly recommended 
by *' good sense and solidity." Many high testimonies to 
bis character may be seen in the Biograpbia Dramatical 



OD£. 
[In «< The Lady-ErranV] 



To carve our loves in myrtle rinds. 
And tell our secrets to the woods ; 

To send our i%hs by faithful winds. 
And trust our tears unto the floods; 

To call where no man hears/ 
• And think tihat rocks have eani» ■ 
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To walk and rest, to live and die. 
And yet not know whence, how, or why ; 
To ha^e our hopes with fears still checked. 
To credit doubts, and truth suspect ; — 

Tins, this is what we may 

A lover^s absence say. 



Lffoe hut one* 



S££ these two little brooks that slowly creep 
In snaky windings through die plains i 

I khisw them once one river, swift and deep, 
Blessing and blest by poets' strains ! 



But, since it broke itself, and double glides^ 
The naked bapks no dress h|ive worn ; 

And yon dry barren mountain now derides ^ 
These vi^eys, which lo$t glories mour^ 

O Chloris, think how this pteefetiits thy Ipye 1 
Which wheft it ran but in one stream^ 

We happy shepbei^ thenoe did thk^ive^ diid 'prove^ 
And thou wast mincf aid idl nleU^i JtheHxie. 
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But since 't hath been imparted to one more. 
And in two streams doth weakly creep, 

Our common Muse is thence grown low and poor. 
And mine as lean as these my sheep. 

But think withcd what honour thou hast lost. 
Which we did to the full stream pay ! 

Whilst now that swain that swears he loves thee most 
ISlakes but his thirst and goes aw^ ! 

ft 

% ■ ^ # « « * > 



FALSEHOOD. 



[An £xtra<;t.] 



Still do the stars Impart thdr light 
To those tl^ travel in the night : 
Still time runs on, nor doth tl^ hand 
Or shadow on the dial stand:; 
The streams still gHde and constant ar^ 

Only thy mind 

Untrue I find, 

Which csarelessly 

Neglects to be , 
bike stream or shadoMT* hand or star. 
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And I| as it expire, 
Unable to hold fire : 
She loaeth time that lies alone. 

O let us cherish then these powers. 
Whiles we yet may call them ours t 
Then we best spend our time. 
When no dull zealous chime. 
But sprightfiil kisses strike the hours. 



t 
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He would 8it, and iaaarik» and do - 
What I did; now niffle all 
His &athen o'er» now let them fall, '. 

And then straightway sleek them too* 

"i 

Whence will Ciqpid get his dffirts 
Feathered now, to pierce our- hearts i ' 

A wound he may, . 

Not love, convdy, • 
Nqw this faithful bird is gone* 

Oh ! let mournful turtles join' ' 

With loving redbreasts, and Combine 
Tq sing dirges o'er his stone* , 



■» • 



SONG* 
[From " The Ordinary.*'] ; 

Whiles early light springs from the skies, 
A fairer frdm your, bride doth rise ; . 
A brighter day doth thence appear. 
And mak^ a second morning there* ' 

Her blush-doth ohed^ . * ^^ 

All o'er the bed 
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Clear fihaine-fiic'd beams. 
That spread in streams, 
A^d pnrple h>uiid the modest air. 

I will not tell what shrieks and cries. 
What angry pishes, and what fies, 
What'Jpretty oadis, dien newly bom. 
The listening taper beard there sworn : 

Whiles froward she. 

Most peevishly, ' 

Did yielding fight 

To keep o'er night 
What she'd have profler^d you ere mom. 

Fair, we know maids do Refuse 
To grant what they do come to lose* 
Intend a conquest, you that wed ! 
They would be chastely ravished : 

Not any kiss 

From Mr^ Pris, 

If that you do 

Persuade and wop. 
Know, pleasure's by extorting fed. 

Oh, may her aims wax black and blue 
Only by hard encirdiog you; 
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I 
f 

May she round abput you iwino. 
Like the easy twbtii^: vine; 

And whiles you sip '. ' \ 

From her full lip 

Pleasures as new .-. >- 

As morning dew, . 
Let those soft ties youi;. hearts combine 



s o N G« 
[From the same.] 



r ■ 
i 



Come, O come, 1 brook no stay; 

He doth not love that can delayl 
See, how the stealing night 
Hath blotted out the light. 

And tapers do supply the day 1 

To be chaste, is to be old. 
And that foolish girl that's cold* 

Is fourscore at fifteen; 

Desires do write us green, 
And looser flames our youth unfold. 

See, the first taper's almost gone! 

Thy flame like that will straight be none 
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And I, as it expire. 
Unable to hold fire : 
She loseth time that lies alone. 

O let us cherish then these powers. 
Whiles we yet may call them ours t 
Then we best spend onr time. 
When no dull zealous chime, 
But sprightfiil kisses strike the hours. 
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THOMAS NABBES. 

S without giving ns any particulars of liislife, ooly 
tells OB- that he was pretty much >e8teemed by his £ontem- 
porariesi The fint of the following specimeDS, extracted 
fi^m his poems/ (subjoined to " The Springes Glory ,^' a 
masque, Lond. 4to. 1639), has some originality : the se- 
cond would not have been disowned by his patron^ Suck- 
ling. See Biographia Dramatica. 



5=9 



Upon excellent Strong Beer^ tohich he drank at the 
tofson of Wichf in Worcestershire, inhere salt is 
made, 

Xhou ever youthful god of wine. 
Whose burnish'd cheeks with rubies shine^ ' 
Thy brows with ivy chaplets crown'd; 
We dare .thee here to pledge a round ! 

Thy wanton grapes we do detest ; 

Here's richer juice from barley pressed. 

Let not the Muses vainly tell. 
What Virtue's in the horse-hoof well. 
That scarce one drop of good blood breeds. 
But with mere inspiration feeds : 
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Oh let them ccmie and taste this beer^ 
And water henceforth they'll forswear* 

If that the Paracelsian orew 
The virtues of this liquor knew. 
Their endless toils they would give o'er, 
And never use extractions more. 

^is medicine ; meat for young and old ; 

Elixir ; blood of tortur'd gold. 

It is sublim'd ; it's calcinate ; 
'Tis rectified ; precipitate ; 
It is Androgena, Sol's wife ; 
It is the Mercury of life ; 

It is the quintessence of malt; 

And they that drink it want no salt. 

It heals, it hurts ; it cuices, it kills ; 
Men's heads with proclamations fills ;'^ 
It makes some dumb, and others speak; 
Strong vessels hold, and crack'd ones leak; 

It makes some rich, and others poor; 

It makes, and yet mars many a score. 
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On a Mistress qfvohose affection he luas doubtful. 

What though with figures I should raise 
Above all height my mistress' praise ; 
Calling her cheek a blushing rose. 
The fairest June did e'er disclose ; 
Her forehead, lilies ; and her eyes. 
The luminaries of the skies ; 
That on her lips ambrosia grows. 
And from her kisses nectar flows ? — 
Too great h3rperboles ! unless 
She loves me, she is none of these. 
But, if her heart and her desires 
Do answer mine with equal fires. 
These attributes are then too poor. — 
She is all these, and ten times more. 



VOL. III. 
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HENRY GLAPTHORNE. 

A poet whOyUfLe o^ny ef bis cooteiBporaries, seeniB to haTe 
mistaken extrafi^gance and exagferatioa for teiidenie« 
and fiwcy . His iMBit coniposiiioa is entitled '< to my Friend, 
Advice :** it contains mucli good sense^ and some good 
poetry, bat it is too lon^ for insertion here. Of his lighter 
pieces the following is periiaps tlie least onftivourable spe- 
cimen. His poems were printed in a small quarto, 1039* 
He wrote, besides, nine plays, ive of which were prjoted 
singly in 10S9 and 1640. Piaili|^s pronoonces him ** not 
'< altogether ill-desenrtag of the E^glisb stage.'^ 



9i 



Unclose those eye-lids, and outshine 
The brightness of the breaking day ! 

The light they cover is divine ; 
Why should it fade so soon away ? 

Stars vanish so, and day appears ; 

The sun's so drown'd i' th' morning's tears. 

Oh ! let not sadness cloud this beauty. 
Which if you lose you'll ne*er recover! 

It is not love's, but sorrow's duty. 
To die so soon for a dead lover. 
^ Banish, oh ! banish grief, and then 

Our joys will bring our hopes again. 
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SIR JOHN SUCKLING, 

^ODofSir JohnSuckliog, kntf of Whitton, in Middlesex, 
(comptroller of tlie liouiebold to James I. and Charles I. 
member of the privy council, and secretary of state ;) is 
said to have been born in 1613. This date, however, seems 
to be inaccurate ; for, Mr Lysons [£nv. of Lond. Vol. 

. III.) has given the day of his baptism, from the parish 
register, four years earlier, vie. Feb. 10, 1608-9. Lang- 
Imine, not content with informing us tliat his birth was 
delayed to <' the beginning of the eleventh month," (" ac- 
** cording to hit mother** reckoning^) adds that hit life wot 
«0t lett refnar^blCf ** for he had 9o pregnant a geniut^ that 
** he spoke Latin at five years old, and writ it at nine. 

In the course of his travels he made a campaign under 
Gnstavus Adolpbus ; during which be was present at three 
battles, five sieges, and as many skirmishes; but a mag* 
nificoit regiment of cavalry, raised at his own expense, 
(ISOOl.) in the beginning <^ our civil wars, which became 
equally conspicuous for cowardice and finery, th^ew a 
considerable degree of ridicule on bis military reputation. 

His plays have little merit, though Phillips says that in his 
time thejF still brought audience to the theatres. But the 
grace and elegance of his songs and ballads are inimitable s 
they " have a pretty touch," says the author just quoted, 
*' of a gentle spirit, and seem to savour more of the grape 
** than lamp." His prose writings have been also much 
admired. He died of a fever, in 1611 , aged only 32 years. 
For further particulars see Cibber*s Lives, and Grainger's 
Biographical History of England. 

His works were published in 1046> Bvo. and his ** Last 
remains" in 1659* They have been several times re- 
printed. 
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SONG* 

Why so pale and wgn, fond lover ? 

Prithee, why so pale ? 
Will, when looking well can't move her, 

Looking ill prevail ? 

Prithee, why so pale ? 

Why so dull and mute, young sinner ? 

Prithee, why so mute ? 
Will, when speaking well can't win her^ 

Sa3ring nothing do't ? 

Prithee, why so mute ? 

Quit, quit for shame ; this will not move« 

This cannot take her : 
If of herself she will not love. 

Nothing can make her. 

The devil take her ! 



SONG. 

Honest lover whosoever. 

If in all thy love there ever 

Was one wavering thought, if thy £ame 

Were not still even, still the same ; 

7 
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Enow thisy 

Thou lov'st amiss, 
Andy to love true. 
Thou must begia again^ and love anew. 

Ify when she appears i' th' room. 
Thou dost not quake, and art struck dumb. 
And in strivmg this to cover 
Dost not speak thy words twice over; 
Know this. 
Thou lov'st amiss, 
And, to love true. 
Thou must begin again^ and love anew^ 

If fondly thou dost not mistake, 
And all defects for graces take ; 

Persuad'st thyself that jests are broken. 
When she hath little or nothing spoken ; 
Know this. 
Thou lov'st amiss, 
And, to love true. 
Thou must begin again, and love aneVr. 

If when thou appear'st.to be within. 
Thou lett'st not men ask, and ask again, 

And, when thou answer'st, if it be 

To what was ask'd thee properly; 
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Know this. 

Thou lov^st amiss, 
Andy to love true. 
Thou must begin again, and love anew. 

If when thy stomach calls to eat. 
Thou Gutt'st not fingers 'stead of meat ; 
Andy with madi*gaaing on her &ce. 
Dost not rise hungry from the place ; 
Know this. 
Thou lov'st amiss. 
And, to love true, 
Thou most begin again, and love anew. 

If by this thou dost discover 
That thou art no perfect lover ; 
And, desiring to love tme^ 
Thou dost begin to love anew ; 
Know this, 
Thou lov'st amiss. 
And, to love true, 
Thou must begin again, and love anew. 



'Tis now, since I sat down before 
That foolish fort, a heart. 
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(Time stnbafdiy spent !) a year and more^ 
And still I did my part : 

Made my approacheSf from her haad 

Unto her lip did rise ; 
And did abeady understand 

The language of her ejpes : 

Proceeded on with no less art; 

(My tongue was engineer ;) 
I thoi^ht to undermine the heart 

By whispering in the emr. 

When ^is did nothings I brought down 

Great cannon oaths, and shot 
A thousand thousand to the tawii» 
' And still it yielded not, 

I then resolv'd td stanre the place. 

By cutting off all kisses. 
Praising and gaemg oti her face. 

And all such little blisses. 

To draw her out and from her strength, 

I drew all batteries in ; 
And brought myself to lie, at length. 

As if no siege had been. 
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When I bad done what man could do. 

And thought the place mine own» 
The enemy lay quiet too. 

And smil'd at all was done. 

I seat to knowy from whence, and wherei 

These hopes and this relief? 
A spy inform'dy Honour was there. 

And did command in chief. 

'' March, march/' quoth I ; ** the word straight give^ 

** Let's lose no time, but leave her ; 
*^ That giant upon air will live, 

^* And hold it out for ever. 

** To such a place our camp remove 

** As will no siege abide t 
*^ I hate a fool that starves her love^ 

** Only to feed her prideJ 



99 



A Ballad upon a Wedding. * 

I TELL thee, Dick, whete I have been^ 
Where I the rarest things have seen ; . 

* Occasioned by the marriage of Roger Boyle, the first 
earl of Orrery (then Lord Broghill), with lady Margaret 
Howard, daoghter of the earl of Saffolk. 
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■ 

Oh ! things without compare I 
Such sights again cannot be found 
In any place on English ground. 

Be it at wake or fair. 

At Charing-cross, hard by the way 
Where we (thou know'st) do sell our hay^ 

There is a house with stairs ; 
And there did I see coming down 
Such folk as are not in our town. 

Forty at least, in pairs. 

Amongst the rest, one pcst'lent fine 
(His beard no bigger though than thine) 

Walked on before the rest : 
Our landlord looks like nothing to him ; 
The king, (God bless him!) 'twould undo him. 

Should he go still so drest. 

At course-a-park, without all doubt. 
He should have first been taken out 

By all the maids i' th' town ; 
Though lusty Roger there had been, 
Or little George upon the green. 

Or Vincent of the Crown. 

But, wot you what ? the youth was going 
To.make ^a end of all his wooing; 
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The parson for him staid ; 
Yety by his leave (for all his haste,) 
He did not so modi wish all past 

(Perchance) as did the maid* 

The maid, (and thereby hangs a tale ; 
For, such a maid no Whitsun ale 

Could ever yet produce) — 
No grape that's kindly ripe could be 
So roundy so plump, so soft as she^ 

Nor half so full of juice. 

Her finger was so small, the ring 
Would not stay on which they did bring. 

It was too wide a peck : 
And to say truth, for out it must. 
It look'd fike the great collar, just. 

About our young colt's neck. 

Her feet beneath her petticoat 
Like little mice stole in and out. 

As if they fear'd the light: 
But oh ! she dances such a way— - 
No sun upon an Easter day 

Is half so fine a sight ! 

He would have kiss'd her once or twice,. 
But she would not, dtf was so nice. 
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She would not do'l in ught : 
And then she feok'd as who sboidd say^ 
^ I will do what I list to-day» 

« And you diall do't at night." 

Her cheeks so rare a white was on. 
No daisy m^es coi^»rison, 

(Who sees them is undone;) 
For streaks of red were mingled there« 
Such as are on a Catherine pear 

(The i^de that's next the sun.) 

Her lips were red» and one was thin^ 
ComparM to that was next her chin 

(Some bee had stung it newly ;) 
But, Dick, her eyes so guard her face, 
I durst no more upon them gaze 

Than oh the sun in July. 

Her mouth «o small when she does speak, 
Thou'dst swear her teeth her words did breali^ 

That they might passage get; 
But she so handled still the matter. 
They came as good as ours, or better. 

And are not spent a whit. 

If wishing should be any sin. 

The parson himself had guilty been. 
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She look'd that day so purely ; 
Andy did the. youth so oft the feat 
At night as some did in conceit. 

It would have spoiPd him surely. 

I'assion, oh me ! how I run on ! 
There's that that would be thought upon, 

I trow, besides the bride. 
The business of the kitchen's great. 
For it is fit that men should eat. 

Nor was it. there denied. 

Just in the nick the cook knock'd thrice. 
And all the waiters in a trice 

His summons did obey: 
Each serving man, with dish in hand, 
March'd boldly up, like our train'd band, 

Presented, and away. 

When all the meat was on the table. 
What man of knife or teeth was able 

To stay to be intreated ? 
And this the very reason was. 
Before the parson could say grace 

The company was seated.* 

* In the first edition of Suckling's works the three precediOj^ 
stanzas were differently arranged. The order adopted above. 
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Now hats fly ofi; and youths carouse. 
Healths first go round, and then the house. 

The bride's came thick and thick ; 
And when 'twas nam'd another's health, 
Perhaps he made it her's by stealth; 

(And who could help it, Dick ?) 

O' th' sudden up they rise and dance ; 
Then sit again, and sigh, and glance ; 

Then dance again and kiss : 
Thus several ways the time did pass. 
Till every woman wish'd her place. 

And every man wish'd his. 

By this dme all were stoPn aside 
To counsel and undress the bride :— - 

But that he must not know : — 
But yet 'twas thought he guess'd her mind^ 
And did not mean to stay behind 

Above an hour or so. 

When in he came, Dick, there she lay. 
Like new-fall'n snow melting away : 

which the sense indeed seems to require, is justified by a 
copy in *' Witt's Recreations," 1654, and has been followed 
by the later ed^ors. 
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(Twas tiiDe> I trow, to part) 
Kisses were now the asly stay* 
Which soon she gave, as who woidd say,r 

** Good boy ! with all my heart.'' 

But just as heavens would have, to cross it. 
In came the bride-maids with the posset ; 

The bridegroom ale in e^te ; 
For had he left the women to \ 
It would have cost two hours to do % 

Which were too mudi that n^ht. 

« 

At length the candle's out, and now 
All that they had not done they do ; 

What that is, who can tell ? 
But I believe it was no more 
Than thou and I have done before 

With Bridget and with NelL 
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SIR JOHN DENHAM, 

** Detenredly considered," says Dr Jobmou^ " as ane aithe 
*^ fotben of English poetry," was bom io Dublin, 1615!, 
and entered in 16S1 gentleman-commoner at Trinity 
College, Oxford, where it is said he was chiefly addicted 
to gaming, and exhibited of sig^s •f geaius ; and that 
hit tragedy « The Sophy," which he wrote in lfi41, 
and his beautiful poem on Cooper^s Hill, composed soon 
after, were received by the world with astonishment. 
Waller said '< he broke oat like the Iri&h Rebeiiioo, three- 
^* score thousand strong, when no body was aware or in 
** the least suspected it.'' Though but an indifferent soldier. 
Ills address and knowledge of mankind were often of ser- 
vice to Charles I. and after the restoration be was much 
admired by Charles II. who is said to have frequently sngw 
gested the sul^ects of his poetry. He died in 1668. 

Vide Wood's Athenae, II. 422, and Dr Johnson's Lives. 

Bb poems were printed, together with *' The Sophy," a 
tmgedy, in 1668, 8vo. again in 1671, and repeatedly after^ 
wards. His Version of the Psalms, which Wood never 
■aw, did not appear, I believe, till 1714, when it was pub* 
fished in Svo. from the original MS. 



SONG. 

Morpheus, the humble god that dwelli 
In cottages and smoky cells, 
Hates gilded roofs, and beds of down ; 
Andy though he fears no prince's frown. 
Flies from the circle of a crown. 
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Come, I say* thou powerftil god. 
And thy leaden charming rod, 
Dipp'd in the Lethean lake^ 
O'er his wakeful temples shake. 
Lest he should sleep, and never wake. 

Nature, ahis ! why artthou so 
Obliged to thy greatest foe ? 
Sleep, that is thy best repast. 
Yet of death it bears a taste. 
And both are the same thing at last. 
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OHN TATHAM. 

draoger says he was erroneoosly called Ciiy Poet, but has 
omitted to ghre his reasons for this assertion ; which, ia- 
deed, is contradicted by a pageant written by Tatham in 
celebration of Sir John Frederick's mayoralty in 1661, 
and preserved in the British Mnsenm. 

He was the author Of four plays; of <*^ Fancy "b Theatre/' a 
YOlume of poems, printed in 1640, l2mo. and of '^ Ostella, 
or the Faction of Love and Beauty reconciled," 16&0, 4to. 
a scarce volume, though not otherwise valuable. The 
following specimen, taken from the latter collection, is. 
very near being elegants 



The StvaUo^. 

jVlARKy Ostella, when the Spring 
' Hath dissolv'd the frosty king. 
And reseats herself on earth. 
Giving flowers and plants a birth ; 
When the glorious sun doth shine 
Full of heat, as do thy eyn ; 
« • • • • 

Then, oh then, to us will come, 
To our cottage, to our home, 

TOL, III. R 
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An amorous guest, who will salute 
You from the chimney-top with flute- 
like notes, when you least need the same : 
To sing to you 'twill be on flame ! 
But, when the tedious winter's night 
Comes on, that wants both heat and light. 
And that his pretty music may 
With pleasure pass the time away. 
Which else perhaps might sadness bringr— 
Your guest is hoarse, and cannot sing. 

Acquaintance so leaves man in misery 
Who did adore him in prosperity. 
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SIR EDWARD SHERBURNE. 

Thb learned translator was bom in 1618« and was constant 
to the royal cause during the reign of Charles I. in whose 
armies be held the post of conimissary*general of artillery. 
From March 1654, till October 1659, he travelled through 
great part of Europe ivith bis pupil Sir John Coventry* 
As a reward for his loyalty he was knighted by Charles 1 1. 
in 1682 ; but suffered inconvenience on James ll.'s abdi- 
cation. His ** Poems and Translations, amorous, lusory, 
moral, and divine,'* printed in 1651 , 12mo. exhibit marks 
of considerable genius, which, however, is not sufficiently 
regulated by judgment. He translated three tragedies 
from Seneca, viz. Medea, Troades, and Phsdra and Hip- 
politus, and the philosophical poem of Manilius, with 
notes, 1675, folio. The poet Stanley was his friend and 
kinsman. 

For further particulars see Wood's Fasti, II. 18, or the 
Blographia Britannica. 



Ice and Fire. 



JN AKED Love did to thine eye, 
Chloris, once, to warm him, fly : 
But its subtle flame and light 
Scorch'd his wings, and spoil'd his sight. 

Forc'd from thence, he went to rest 
In the soft couch of thy breast : 
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But there met a frost so great 
As his torch extbguiish'd straight. 

When poor Cupid thus (constrain'd 
Hk cold bed to leave) complain'd, 
** Alas ! what lodging's here for me, 
<< If all ice and fire she be ?" 



ne Surprize. 

Thbrx's no dallying with Love^ 
Though he be a child, and blind ; 

!nien let none the danger prove 
Who would to himself be kind : 

Smile he does when thou dost play. 

But his smiles to death betray. 

Lately with the boy I sported ; 

Love I did not, yet love feign'd; 
Had no mistress, yet I courted ; . 

Sigh I did, yet was not pain'd : 
'Till at last this love in jest 
Prov'd in earnest my unrest* 

When I saw my £Eur-one firsts 
In a feigned fire I bum'd ; 

5 
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But true flames my poor heart pierc'd. 
When her eyes on mine she tum'd ; 
So a real wound I took 
For my counterfeited look. 



None who loves not, then, make shew ; 

Love's as ill deceiv'd as fate : 
Fly the boy, he'll cog and woo ; 

Mock him, and he wounds thee straight. 
Ah ! who dadly boast in vain ; 
False love wants not real pain. 



Love oncCy love ever. 

Shall I, hopeless, then pursue 
A fair shadow that still flies me ? 

Shall I still adore and woo 
A proud heart that does despise me I 

I a constant love may so, 

But> alas ! a fruitless, show. 
# • ♦ * # 

WhiliM^ these thoughts my soul possess. 
Reason Passion would o'ersway. 
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Bidding me my flames suppress. 

Or divert some other way ; 
But what Reason would pursue. 
That my heart runs counter to. 

So a pilot, bent to make 

Search for some unfound-out land, 
Does with him the magnet take. 

Sailing to the unknon^n strand ; 
Bu( that (steer which way he will) 
'J'o the loved north points still. 



The Sun-rise* 



[Ad Extract.] 

Thou youthful goddess of the mom. 
Whose blush they in the east adore. 
Daughter of Phoebus, who before 

Thy all-enlightening sire art bom ! 

Haste and restore the day to me. 

That my love's beauteous object I may see ! 

Too much of time the night devours ; 

The cock's shrill voice calls thee again ; 

Then quickly mount thy golden wain^ 
Drawn by the sofUy-sliding hours, 
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And make a^^ent to all eyes 

With what enamel thou dost paint the dues ! 

• * * # * « 

Ahy now I see the sweetest dawn i 
Thrice welcome to my longing sight ! 
Hail, divine beauty, heavenly light ! 

I see thee through yon doud of lawn 

Appear, and as thy star does glide. 

Blanching with rays the east on every side ! 

Dull Silence, and the drowsy king 
Of sad and melancholy dreams. 
Now fly before thy cheerful beams^ 

The darkest shadows vanquishing : 

The owl, that all the night did keep 

A hooting, now is fled, and gone to sleep. 

But all those little birds, whose notes 
Sweetly the listening ear enthrall. 
To the clear water's muripuring fall 

Accord their disagreeing throats ; 

The lustre of that greater star 

Praisbgy to which thou art but harbinger. 
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With holy reverence inspir'dy 
When first the day renews its lights 
The earth, at so divine a sight. 
Seems as if all one altar fir'd. 
Reeking with perfumes to the skies. 
Which she presents, her native sacrifice. 

The humble shepherd, to his rays 
Having his rustic homage paid. 
And tp some coo] retired shade 
Driven his bleating flocks to graze. 
Sits down, delighted with the sight 
Of that great lamp, so mild, so fiur, so bright. 
« ' * * # * ♦ 

The bee through flowery gardens goes. 
Buzzing, to drink the morning's tears. 
And from the early Lily bears 

A kiss, commended to the Rose, 

And, like a wary messenger. 

Whispers some amorous story in her ear.* 
* * * « « # 



* l^he remainder of this poem would MW be thooglit 
forced and unnatural. 
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Sm FRANCIS KINASTON, 

Author of << Leoline and Sydapip/' with " Cynthiadep,'* 1641, 
son of Sir Ddward Kinastoo, knt. of Otely in Shropshire, 
became gentleman-commoner of Oriel College, 1601, took 
his master's degree in Cambridge, and returned to Oxford 
1611, Thence he went to Court, was isnighted in 1019, and 
afterwards made esquire of the body of Charles I. He was 
the first regent of the academy called the Musaum Minerva^ 
1635. He printed this year two books of a Latin translation 
of Chaucer's Troilus and Cresseid ; and died 1 642, or there* 
aboots, says Wood, who adds : *' This is the person also who 
** by experience falsified the alchymists' report, that a hen 
'* being fed for certain days with gold, beginning when Sol 
** was in Leo, should be c&nverted into gold^ and should lag 
«• golden eggs ; hut indeed became very fat*" 



^^mmmmm 



To Cynthia^ on concealment of her beauty* 

Do not conceal thy radiant eyes, 
The star-light of verenest skies ; 
Lest, wanting of their heavenly lights 
They turn to chaos' endless night i 

Do not conceal those tresses fyiXf 
The silken snares of thy curl'd hair ; . 
Lest, finding neither gold nor Ore, 
The curious silk-worm work no more ! 
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Do not conceal those breasts of thine. 
Mere snow-white than the Appenni^e ; 
Lesty if there be like cold and frost. 
The lily be for ever, lost ! 

Do not conceal that fragrant scent. 
Thy breath, which to all flowers hath lent 
Perfumes ; lest, it being supprest, 
No spices grow in all the east ! 

Do not conceal thy heavenly voice. 
Which makes the hearts of gods rejoice ; 
Lest, music hearing no such thing. 
The nightingale forget to sing ! 

Do not conceal, nor yet eclipse 
Thy pearly teeth with coral lips ; 
Lest that the seas cease to bring forth 
Gems which from thee have all their worth ! 

Do not conceal no beauty, grace, 
That's either in thy mind or &ce ; 
Lest virtue overcome by vice . 
Make men believe no Paradise ! 
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To.Cynihia, on her Mothet^s decease, 

April is past ! then do not shed. 

Nor do not waste in vain 
Upon thy mother's earthy bed 

Thy tears of silver rain. 

Thou canst not hope that her cold earth 
By watering will bring forth 

A flower like thee, or will give birth 
To one of the like worth. 

'Tis true the rain fall'n from the sky, 

Or from the clouded air. 
Doth make the earth to fructify. 

And makes the heaven n^ore fair. 

With thy dear face it is not so, '^. 

Which if once overcast, 
|f thou rain down thy showers of wo. 

They like the Syrens blast 

Therefore, when sorrow shall becloud 

Thy fair serenes! day, 
Weep not ! my sighs shall be allowed 

To chase the storm away. 
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THOMAS BEEDOME 

Was the author of '* Poems Divine aad Homane^*' ISinow 
London, 1641 (with an address to the reader, signed *^ Heo. 
'* Glapthome,'* as well as Latin and English verses by the 
same). These posthumous poems contain many good lines, 
but in general wretchedly marred by extravagant conceits* 
The following fs, perhaps, the least faulty specimen. 

From the numerous complimentary verses by contemporary 
wits, which, according to the custom of the times^ usher m 
the author and bis productions with hyperbolical prmise, it 
appears that Beedome died very young. 



The Question and Answer. 

When the sad ruin of that face 

In its own wrinkles buried lies. 
And the stiff pride of all its grace^ 

By time undone, falls slack and dies ; 
Wilt not thou sigh, and wish, in some vexM fit. 
That it were now as when I courted it ? 

And when thy glass shall it present 

Without those smiles which once were tbere. 
Showing, like some stale monument, 

A scalp departed from its hair ; 
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At thyself frighted, wilt not start, and swear 
That I belied thee when I call'd thee fair ? 

Tes, yes, I know thou wilt ; and so 

Pity the weakness of thy scorn, 
That now hath humbled thee to know. 

Though &ir it was, it is forlorn. 
Love's sweets thy aged corpse embalming not^ 
What mnrvel if thy carcase' beauty rot ? 

Then shall I live ; and live to be 

Thy envy, thou my pity : say 
Whene'er thou see me, or I thee, 

(Being nighted from thy beauty's day) 
^ 'Tis he ! and had my pride not wither'd me, 
** I had, perhaps, been still as fresh as he«" 



Tben shall I smile, and answer, *^ True ; thy scorn 
^ Left thee thus wrinkled, slackt, corrupt, forlorn." 
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HENRY DELAUNE, 

A writer concerning whom nothing seems to be knowB, 
except that he poblished a small volume in 1651, imder 
the title of* nmr^Mf ^tt^n, or, a legacy to his sons, be* 
ing a miscellany of precepts, theological, moral, politi- 
cal^ and oeconomical, digested into seven centuries of qoa- 
drins,'* which was reprinted in 1657. These moral and 
religions epigrams (for snch they are) appear to be the 
real dictates of paternal solicitude, and the result of long 
experience. A few specimens, taken casually fhimthe 
concluding century, may serve as examples of the aatbor^s 
style ; which is uniformly nervous, correct, and creditable 
to his learning and good sense as well as piety, bat sd* 
dom very eminently poetical. 



When the straight columns, on whose well-knit 
chine 

Some stately structure leans its weighty head. 
Are from thieir centre mov'd, or made incline. 

The pile soon sinks, and shrinks to its first bed : 

So, when you see Death's agents daily come. 
And firom the earth just men and good translatey 
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A sate and sad prognostic 'tis of some 
Impending judgment on a realm or state. 

Ere God on Sodom stretch'd his flaming hand, 
■ He had a care to.send just, Lot away ; 
So mostly still, when he will scourge a land. 
Whom he best loves he puts out of the way. 

Early set forth to your eternal race ; 

Th' ascent is steep and craggy you must climb : 
God, at all times, has promised sinners grace 

If they repent ; but he ne'er promised time. 

Cheat not yourselves, as most ; who them prepare 
For death, when life is almost tum'd to fume : 

One ^ef was sav'd that no man might despair ; 
And bid one thief, that no man might presume. 

Wealth, honour, friends, wife, children, kindred, all 
We so much doat on, and wherein we trust, 

Are witlEiering gourds ; blossoms that fade afid fall ; 
Landscapes in water ; and deeds dravm in dust. 

How many has the mom beheld to rise 
Jn their youth's prime, as glorious as the sun. 
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Who, like a flower cropt» have had their eyes 
Closed up by Death before the day was done ! 

Poison, a knife, a pistol, thousands more 
Sad instruments, set periods to our fiites» 

Nature lets in to Ufe but at one door ; 
But, to go forth. Death qpens many gatesw 
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RICHARD LOVELACE, 

EldMt son of Sir Wm. Lovelace of Woolwich, in Kent, knt. 
wait born in 1518, edncated at the Chartefr>hoase, and Glo- 
cester-hall, Oxford, where he entered as a gentleman- 
commoner when 16 years of age ; and while the king and 
queen were in the University, at the rtquesttfa great lady 
made to the chancellor, was created A. M. though then but 
of two years standing. Wood says of hfan, that he was 
«< accounted the most amiable and beautiful person that e^^e 
** ever beheld : a person also of innate modesty, virtue, and 
** courtly deportment," and that he was '* much admired 
" and adored by the female, sex.*' He died in extreme 
want at a mean lodging near Shoe*lane, in 1658, after ha- 
ving frequently risked his life, and consumed his ^'hole 
patrimony in useless efforts to serve his sovereign. He 
wrote two plays, Aever printed, called ** The Scholar," and 
** The Soldier," and a volume of poems, 1649, ISmo. called 
** Lucasta," in honour of Lucy Sacheverel, a lady of great 
beauty and fortune, whom he usually styled Lux Catta, 
and who, supposing him dead of his wounds received at 
Dunkirk, where he commanded a regiment, married an- 
other. 

After his death his " Posthume Poems" were published, in 
the year 1659, Iteo. by his brother, Dudlely Posthumns* 
Lovelace. 
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/' 

SONG. 

The Scrutiny, 

• * 

Why should you swear I am forsworn. 
Since thine I vow'd to be I 

Lady, it is already mom ; 
And 'twas last night I swore to thee 
That fond impossibility. 

Have I not lov'd thee much, and long; 
A' tedious twelve-hour's space ? 

I must all other beauties wrong, 
An^d rob thee of a new embrace. 
Could I still doat upon thy face. 



SONG. 

To Amaranthaj that she twmld dishevel her hair* 

Amarantha, sweet and fair, 
Ah ! braid no more that shining hair ! 
As my curious hand or eye, 
Hovering round thee, let it fly 



. t'l 
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Let it fly as tinconfia^d . 
As its calm rayisher the Wind ; - 
Who hath left his darling th' east 
To wanton o'er that spicy nest. 

Every tress must be confest 
But neatly tangled at the best ; 
Like a clew of golden thready 
Most excellently ravelled. 

Do not then wind up that light 
In ribbons, and o'ercloud in night, 
Like the Sun in's early ray, 
But shake your head and scatter day ! 



SONG, 

To Lucasta. Going to the toars. 

Tell me not, sweet, I am unkind. 

That from the nunnery 
Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind 

To war and arms I fly. 



i 



Acdfcd^ ' 



w 
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True, a new mistress now I chace. 
The first fiie ifi the field ; 

And with a stronger faith embrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield. 

Yet this inconstonqy is such 

jtm you too shall adore ; 
I could not love thee» dear, so much, 

Lov'd I not honour more. 



SOKNET. 



When i by thy fiur shape did swear 
(And mingled with each vow a tear) 

I lov'd, I loVd thee best^ 

I swore as I profest ; 
For all the while you lasted warm and pure 
My oaths too did endure ; 
But once tum'd faithless to thyself, and old, 
They then with thee incessantly grew cold. 



I 
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i 



SONG. 

To AUhea^ from prison. 

When Loire, with uncoiifined wings. 

Hovers within my gates. 
And my divine Althea brings 

To whisper at the grates ; 
When I lie tangled in her hair, 

And fettered to her eye,*^ 
The birds, * that wanton in the air, 

Know no such liberty. 

When flowing cups run swiftly round 

With no aUaying Thames, 
Our careless heads with roses bound. 

Our hearts with loyal flames ; 
When thirsty grief in wine we steep. 

When healths and draughts go free,>— 
Fishes, that tipple in the deep, 

Know no such liberty.' 

* In the original it is *' gods." The correction, which 
is very happy, is Dr Percy's. 
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When, like committed linnets, I ^ 

With shriller throat shall sing 
The sweetness, mercy, majesty, 

And glorittB of my king; 
When I shall voice aloud how good 

He is, how great should be, — 
Enlarged winds, that curl the flood. 

Know no such liberty. 

Stone walls do not a prison make. 

Nor iron bars a cage ; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 

That for an hermitage. 
If I have freedom in my love. 

And in my soul am free,— 
Angels alone, that soar above. 

Enjoy such liberty. 

• Dr Percy has changed this line into *^ When, liuneiT 
*' like confined, V' which is more intellipbic 
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ABRAHAM COWLEY 

« 

Was born in 1618, and died in 1667, 



ODE, 

XIere's to thee, Dick ! — this whining love despise ; 
Fledge me, my friend, and drink till thou be'st wise ! 
It sparkles brighter far than she : 

'Tis pure and right, without deceit, 
And such no woman e'er will be « 
No, they are all sophisticate. 



Follies they have so numberless in store, 
That only he who loves them caa have more* 
Neither their sighs nor tears are true ; 
Those idly blow, these idly faU, 
Nothing like to our's^at all : 
But sighs and tears have sexes too. 

Here's to thee again ; thy senseless sorrows drown'd, 
Let the glass walk, tfll all things too go round ! 



i 



I- 



• . • 

r. 



I. 
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Again ! till tliese two lights be four u— 
[ No error here can dangerous prove : 

ii^ Thy passion, man, deceiVd thee more ; 

^. None double see like men in love. 



] 



[Extract from ** The Spring."] 

Though you be absent here, I needs must say 
The trees as beauteous are, and Bowers as gaj 
As ever they were wont to be : 

Na3r, the birds' rural music too 
Is as melodious and free 
As if they aung to pleasure you. 
I saw a rose-bud ope this mom — ^I'll swear. 
The blushing mom open'd not more fair* 
# * # * * 



[From ** The Request.*'] 



I ASK not one in whom all beauties grow- 
Let me but love, whate'er she be. 
She cannot seem deformed to me ; 

And I would have her seem to others so. 
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That bappy * thing a lover grown^ 
I shall not see with others' eyes — scarce with 
mine own* 

• ♦ • • • 

But do not touch my heart» and so be gone: 
Strike deep thy burning arrows in : 
Lukewarmness I account a sin 

As great in love as in religion. 

Come arm'd with flames, for I would prove 

All the extremities of mighty love ! 

* * * # * 



[From *« Not feir.»»] 



^Tis very true, I thought you once as fair 

As women in th' idea are : 
Whatever here seems beauteous, seem'd to be 

But a &int metaphor of thee. 
But then, methought, there something shin'd within 

Which cast this lustre o'er thy skin. 

« ♦ * « ♦ 

But since I knew thy falsehood, and thy pride. 
And all thy thousand faults beside ; 

♦ " When I'm that."— Ed. 1647. 
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A very Moor, methinks, plac'd near to thee» 

White as his teeth would seem to be; 

# # ♦ ♦ # 

Nay« when the world but knows how false you are^ 

There's not a man will think you fair. 

* « « * « 



[From " The Change."] 



Love in her sunny eyes does basking play. 
Love walks the pleasant mazes of her hair. 

Love does on both her lips for ever stray, 
And sows and reaps a thousand kisses there. 

In all her outward parts Love's always seen ;— 

But oh ! he never went within. 

* « * « « 



[From « The Soul."] 



If mine eyes do e'er declare 

They've seen a second thing that's feir^ 

Or ears, that they have music found 

Besides thy voice in any sound ; 

If my taste do ever meet 

After thy kiss with ought that's sweet ; 
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If my abused touch allow 
Ought to be smooth or soft but yoii; 
If what seasonable sprmgs. 
Or the eastern summer brings. 
Do my smell persuade at all 
Ought perfume but thy breath to call ; 
• « ' • • • 

May I as worthless seem to thee. 
As all but thou appear to me. 

If I ever anger know. 
Till some wrong be done to you; 

If ever I an hope admit. 
Without thy image stamp'd on it ; 
Or any fear, till I begin 
To find that you're concem'd therein ; 
If a joy e'er come to me. 
That tastes of any thing but thee ; 
If any sorrow touch my mind 
Whilst you are well and not unkind; 
If I a minute's ispace debate, 
Whether I shall curse and hate 
The things beneath thy hatred fall. 
Though all the world, myself and all; 
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If any passion of my heart. 

By any force or any art. 

Be brought to nM>ve one step from thee, 

May'st thou no passion have for me. 

* * * % m 



[From « The Wish."] 

Well, then ; I now clo plainly see 
This busy world and I shall ne'er agree. 
The very honey of all earthly joy 
Does of all meats the soonest cloy : 
And they, methinks, deserve my pity. 
Who for it can endure the stings. 
The crowd, and buzz, and murmurings. 
Of this great hive, the city. 

Ah ! yet, ere I descend to th' grave. 
May i a small house and large garden have ; 
And a few friends, and many books, both true. 
Both wise, and both .delightful too ! 
And (since Love ne'er will from me flee,) 
A mistress, moderately fair. 
And good, as guardian-angels are ; 
Only belov'd, and loving me ! 
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IIow h{q>py here should I» 

And one dear she, live,. and embracing die ? 

She who 18 all the world, and can exclude 

In desarts solitude. 



[From *< The Inconstant.*'] 



I NEVER yet could see that face 

Which had no dart for me ; 
From fifteen years to fifty's space 

They all victorious be. 

* ' # * ♦ * 

Colour or shape, good limbs or face. 
Goodness, or wit, in all I find : 

In motion or in speech a grace ; 
If all fail, yet 'tis womankind. 



If ti^ the name q£ proper days ; 

If fair, she's pleasant as the light ; 
If low, her prettiness does please ; 

If black, what lover loves not night f 
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The fat like plenty fills my heart. 

The lean with love makes me so too ; 
If straight, her body's Cupid's dart 

To me ; if crooked, ^tis his bcnv. 

« * * • « 

Thus with unwearied wings I flee 
Through all Love's gardens and his fields ; 

And, like the wise industrious bee. 
No weed but honey to me yields. 



Honour^ 



She loves, and she confesses too ; 
There's then at last no more to do. 
The happy work's entirely done ; 
Enter the town which thou hast won. 
The fruits of conquest now begin : 
16 triumphe ! enter in. 

What's this, ye gods ! what can it be f 
Remains there still an enemy ? 
Bold Honour stands up in the gate, 
And would yet capitulate. 
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Have I o'ercome all real foes, 
And shall this phantom me oppose i 

Noisy nothing i stalking shade! 

By what witchcraft wert thou made ? 

Empty cause of solid harms ! 

But I shall find out counter-charms. 

Thy airy devilship to remove 

From this circle here of love. 

Sure I. shall rid myself of thee 
By the night's obscurity. 
And obscurer secresy* > 
Unlike to every other sprite, 
Thou attempt'st not men t'affiright, 
Nor appear'st but in the light. 



BALLAD. 

The Chronicle* 



Margarita first possessed. 
If I remember well, my breast, 

Margarita, first of all : 
But when a while the wanton maid 
With my restless heart had play'd, 

Martha took the flying balL 
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Martha soon did it resign 
To the beauteous Catharine. 

Beauteous Catharine gave place 
(Though loath and angrj she to part 
With the possession of my heart) 

To Eliza's conquering face. 

Eliza till this hour might reign. 
Had she not evil counsels ta'en : 

Fundamental laws she broke, 
And still new &vourites she chose. 
Till up in arms my passion rose. 

And cast away her yoke. 

Mary then, and gentle Ann, 
Both to reign at once began. 

Alternately they swayM : 
And sometimes Mary was the fair, 
And sometimes Ann the crown did wear. 

And sometimes both I obe3r'd. 

Another Mary then arose. 

And did rigorous laws unpose ; 

A mighty tyrant she ! 

Long, alas, should I have been 

Under that iron-scepter'd queen. 

Had not Rebecca set me fvee. 

5 



\nien fair Rebecca set me firee^ 
Twaa then a golden time with me ; 

But soon those pleasures fled ; 
For the gradoiv princess died 
In her youth and beauts pride^ 

And Judith, reigned in h^r steads 

One month, three daySf and half an hour^ 
- Judith held the sofere^pa power; 

Wondrous beautiful her fiicei 
But so weak and small her wit^ 
That she to govern was unfits 

And so Susanna took ber place. 

But when Isabella came, 
. Arm'd with a resistless flame. 
And th* artillery of her eye s 
Whilst she proudly march'd about 
Greater conquests to find out. 
She beat out Susan by the bye; 

But in her place I then chey*d 
Black-ey'd Bess, her viceroy maid. 

To whom ensued a vacancy : 
Thousand worse pasaons then possess^i 
The interregnum of my breast : 

Bless me firaim such an anarchy ! 
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Gentle Henrietta then, 

And a third Mary next began ; 

Then Joan, and Jane, and Andriar 
And then a pretty Thomasine, 
And then another Catharine, 

And then a long etcetera. 

But should I notif to you relate 

The strength and riches of their state. 

The powder, patches, and the pins, 
The ribbonS) jewels, and the rings. 
The lace, the paint, and warlike thing?. 

That make up all their magazines : 

If I should tell the polFtie artS^ 
To take and keep men's hearts ; 

The letters, embassies, and spie$. 
The frowns, and smiles, and flatteries^ 
The quarrels, tears, and perjuries. 

Numberless, nameless mysteries! 

And all the little lime-twigs laid 
By Machiavel, the waiting maid ; 

I more voluminous should grow 
(Cfaiefly if I, like them, should tell 
All change of weather that befell) 

Than fiolinshed or Stow. 
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But I will briefer witnvem be. 
Since few of tbem were long with me : 

An higher and a nobler strain ^ 
My present emperess does claim> 
Eteonora, first o^ th' name. 

Whom God grant long to reign. 



I 
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ANDREW MARVELL. 

The life of thto accompHf iMd mmi^ who* tlKragfi principally 
distiqgnislied i>y liis infleziUe patriotifiD» was gmtnJlf 
and joBtly admired fbr liis learoln;, bis acnteness in con*' 
irorenial wrltingy liis wit, and his poetical talents, is to be 
found in almost every biographical work (excepting Dr 
Johnson's Lives of tlie Poets) f and is, besides, incapable 
of being so for compressed as to find its place in thb little 
miscellany. 

He was bom in 1680, at Kingston upon Hnll (the towis 
which he so long represented in Parliament,) was admitted 
In 16S5 of Trinity College, Cambridge, and died in London, 

lers. 

A neat edition of hfs poems was published by Davis, in two 
c small volumes, 1772. But the most complete and splendid 

collection of his works appeared in three volumes, 4to. 
1776, under the care of Capt. Edward Thomson. 



Daphnis and Chloe^ 
[From 27 stanzas.] 

Daphnis must from Chloe part : 
Now is come the dismal hour 
That must all his hopes devour^ 

All his labour, all his art. 
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Nature, her mm titx^i^. 

Long had taught hef^ be <H)y : 

But she neither knew tPtejoy^ 
Nor yet let h^ lover go. 

But, with this sad news saiprik'd* 

Soon she let that niceness fsU ; 

And would gkdl J yield lo flB, 
So it had his stay cenpniii^. 



He, well read in aH the WttfS 
By which men their Siege ffwintriii, 
Xnfew not Uutt, the Ibrt to gain. 

Better Hwas the siege to raise. 

But he came so ftdl possesif d 
Wiih the grief of parting tkenee. 
That he had not so mu^ sense 

As to see he might be blessed ; 

Till love in het langnage breathM 
Words she never spake before ; 
But than l^EKJes no move 

To a dying man bequeathed. 



* • 
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As the soul of one loarce dead, . 
With the shriek* of friends aghast,, 
Looks distracted back in haste. 

And then straight again is fled ; 

So did wretched Daphnis lookir 
Frighting her he Icrved most. 
At the Ifusty this lover's ghost 

Thus his leave resolved took.^ 

" Are my hell and heaven join'd, 
** More to torture him that dies ? 
** (j^ould departure not suffice. 
But th^ you must then grow kind i 



a 



** Ah my Chloe ! how have I 
*^ Such a wretched minute found, 
'' When thy favours should me wound 

** More than all thy cruelty i 

*' So to the condemned wight 

" The delicious cup we fill, 

*^ And allow him all he will, 
^' For his last and short delight* 



** But I will not now begin 
*^ Such a debt unto my foe ; 
'* Nor to my departure owe 

" What my p]:;^senee qould not win. 



** Gentlei;^^mes for love are meant ; 

** Who for parting pleasure strain 

'* Gathef rose9 in the rain, 
** Wet themselves, and spoil their scent. 

** Farewell therefore all the fruit 
*^ Which I could from love receive! 
** Joy will not with sorrow weave> 

** Nor will I this grief pollute. 

** Fate, I come, as dark, as si^^ 
** As thy malice could desire; 
" Yet bring with me all the fir^ 

** That Love in his torches had.*' 

At these words, away he broke, 
As who long has praying lien 
To his head's-man makes the sign,. 

And receives the parting stroke* 

« # ♦ # # ' 
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Young Lonje* 

£iFroiii 8 stanm.] 

Comb, little infant ! love me now^ 
Whfle thine nnstupected yean 

Clear ihiBe aged ftther's brow 
From cold jedousy and fears. 

Pret^, surely, 'twere to see 
By young Lo?e old Time bq;tiil'd. 

While our sportings are as fiee 
As the nurse's with the child. 

Common beauties stay fifteen; 

Such as your's should swifter move. 
Whose fair blossoms are too green 

Yet for lust, but not for love. 

Love as much the snowy lamb, 
Or the wanton kid does prize. 

As the lusty buS, or ram. 
For his morning sacrffice. 

Now then love me ! Time may take 
Thee before thy time away; 
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Of this need we'll virtue make^ 
And learn love before we maj* 

So we TW of doHbtfiil Fate ; 

And if good die to ns meant. 
We that good shaU antedate; 

Or if lUy that ill prevent. 

* * * m m 
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ALEXANDER BROME. 

The character of this witty loyalist; styled by Phillipa << the 
*' English Anacreoo," whose writings are supposed to 
have contribnted very essentially to the Restoration of 
Charles II* is thus drawn by honest Izaac Walton, in what 
he calls " An humble Eglogy written on the 99th of May, 
1660." 

DAMOir AND DORUS. 

« • • • 

Damon. Let rebel's spirits sink, let those 
That like the Goths and Vandals rose 
To ruin families, and bring 
Contempt upon our church, our king. 
And all that's dear to us, be sad ; 
But be not thou : let us be glad. 
And Dorus, to invite thee, look. 
Here's a collection in this book 
Of all those cheerful songs that we 
Have sung so oft and merrily, 
As we have march'd to fight the cause 
Of God's anointed, and our laws : 

• • • • « 

Such<£ongs as virgins need not fear 
To smg, or a grave matron hear. 
Here's love dress'd neat, and chaste, and gay 
As gardens in the month of May ; 
Here's harmony, and wit, and art. 
To raise thy thoughts, and cheer thy hearU 

DortM. Written by whom ? 

Damon, A friend of mine. 

And one that's worthy to be thine i 
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« 

A civil BwaiOy tliat koows his times 
For bUsioessy aod that done, malLes rhymes^ 
But not till then : my friend^B a man 
Lov'd by the Muses, dear to Pan ; 
He blest him with a cheerful heart. 
And they with this sharp wit, and art» 
Which he so tempers, as no swain 

That*8 loyal does or should complain. 

• • « • • 

Brome was by profession an attorney in the lord mayor^a 
court, and preserved his loyalty untainted through the 
whole of the civil wars and the protectorship. He was 
bom in 1620, and died in 1666. In 1651 he published a 
comedy intitled <* The Cunning Lovers/* and in 1666 a 
translation of Horace by himself and others. He was 
also the editor of the dramatic works of his brother, 
Richard Brome. See Phillips and Langbaine. 

The following extracts are taken from his *' Songs and other 
Poems," of which the first edition appeared in 1660^ the 
second in 1664, and the third in 1668. 



.1^0 N 6. 
To a coy Lady. 

I PRITHEE leave this peevish fashion; 

Don't desire to be high<-priz'd ! 
Love's a princely noble passion. 

And doth scorn to be despis'd. 
Though we say you're fair, you know 
We your beauty do bestow. 
For our fancy makes you so% 
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Don't be proad 'cause we adore yoib 
We do't only for our pleasure ; 

And those parts in which you glory 
We by fiincy weigh and measure. 

When for deities you go. 

For angels or for queens, pray know 

^Tis our foncy makes you so. 

Don't suppose your majesty 

By tyranny 's best signified, 
And yomr angelic natures be 

Distinguished only by your pride* 
Tyrants make subjects rebels grow. 
And pride makes angels devils below. 
And your pride may make you so. 



PaUnode. 



Kg more, no more of this ! I tow 
'Tis time to leave this fooling now. 

Which few but fools call wit : 
There was a time when I begun. 
And now 'tis time I should have done. 

And meddle no more with it. 
He phjrsic's use doth quite mistake 
That physic takes for physic's sake. 



My heat of youth, and love, and prida^ 
Did swell me with their strong spring^tide^ 

Inspir'd my bram and blood ; 
And made me then converse with loya ' 
Which are call'd Muses by the boye^ 

And dabble in thetr flood. 
I was persuaded in- those days 
There was no crown like love and bayst 

But now my youth and pride are gonet* 
And ag^e and cares come creeping oOt 

And business checks my love» 
What need I take a needless toil^ 
To spend my labour, time, and oi!, . 

Since no design can move i 
For, now the cause is ta'en away, 
What reason is't th' e&ct should stay i 

'Tis but a foUy now for me 
To spend my time and industry 

About such useless wit ; 
For when I think I have done well, 
I see men laugh ; but cannot tell 

Whe'r *t be at me, or it. 
preat madness 'tis to be a drudge, 
When those that cannot write dare judge. 
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Besideft the danger that ensu- dr 

To him that speaks or writes the truths 

The premiam is so small ; 
To be caM'd poet, and wear bays» 
And &ctor turn of songs and plays; 

This is no wit at alH ' 
Wit, only good to sport and sing, 
*8 a needless and an endUtss thing. 

Give me the wit that can't speak sensei. 
Nor read it, but in's own defence^ 

Ne'er learn'd, but of his grannam ; 
He that can buy, and sell, and cheats 
May quickly make a shift to get 

His thousand pound per annum^ 
And purchase, without much ado» 
The poems^ and the poet too* 



Upon his Marcy stolen hy a Trooper ^ in 164«4«« 

Why let her go—^I'll vex myself no more. 
Lest my heart break, as did my stable door* 
'Twas but a mare ; if she be gone, she's gone t 
'Tis not a mare that I do stand upon. 



» r 
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N0W9 by this cross ! I am so temperate grown, 

I'll bridle nature, since my mare is gone. 

I have a littli? ieai'Aing-^--and te6^ #it(^ 

That wealth is sure : no thief can pilfer it. 

KicheSy tlfey say, have wings : my mare had so ; 

For though she'd legs, yet she could hardly go : 

But thieves, and &te^ have such a strong command 

To muke those go Whidi have no feet to stand. 

rn mount on Pegasus ; for he's so poor 

From thief or true man one may ride secure. 

I would not rack invention for a curse 

lb plague the thief, for fear I make him worse: 

In charity I wish him no more pain, 

But to restore me home njy mare again. 

And, 'cause I would not have good customs alter, 

I wish who has the mare may hav£ the halter« 
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SIR ROBERT HOWARD, 

A yottofer too of Thomas carl of Berkshirey wtfl probaUgr 
born about IO8S9 and edncated at llagdalcn CQUegey 
Oxford. Having shared in hb fkther's snibriqcB, aiilf dk- 
tiagnishcd himself by his loyalty and comfvgt, he became, 
after the Restoration a hnight, a M* P. ami a place mwit 
and died ip 1688. For a list of his dramatic aiyl othcc 
works, and forther particulars of his life. Tide Wood's 
Ath. II. 1018. and the BiograpUa Dramatica. Hb 
poems, consbting of songs and soands, panegyrics, tsam- 
lations, Ac were pnblislied, together with his ifst ce* 
medy, « the Blind Lady," in 1660 : Init Sir Edbert b 
principally known to posterity by hb controTcrsy with 
hb brothei^ia-Iaw Dryden* 



9 



SONG. 

To the inconstant Cynthia* 

In thy fair breast, and once fair soul^ 
. I thought my vows were writ alone : 

But other's oaths so blurr'd the scroll^ 
That I no more could read my own. 

And am I still obliged to pay» 

When you had thrown the bond away? 

7 
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Nor must we only part in joy ; 

Our tears as well must be unkind : 
Weep youy that could such truth destroy. 

And ly that could such falseness find ! 
Thus we must unconcerned remain 
In our divided joys and pain. 
Yet we may love, but on this di&rent score. 
You what I am, I what you were before* 



The Resolution* 



N.O9 Cynthia ; never think I C9xx 
Love a divided heart and mind : 

Your sunshine love to every man 
Appears alike as great as kii^d. 

None but the duller Persians kneel, 
And the bright god of beams implore ; 

Whilst others equal influence feel, 
That never did the god adore. 

# # * * # 

Though I resolve to love no mere. 
Since I did once, I will advise : 

VOL. III. u 
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The love of conquests now give o'er ; 
Disquiets wait on victories. 

To your much injured peace and name 
Love's fiurewell as a tribute pay ; 

Grow now reserv'dy and raise your fame 
By your own choice, not your decqr. 

She that to age her charms resigns. 
And then at last turns votary> 

Though virtue much the diange inclines^ 
'Tis sullied by nticessity. 
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ROBERT HERRICK 



Was author of a poetical volume published under the title of 
*' HeBperide8/M648, 8vo. which contains two little pieces, 
printed among Carew's poems, under the titles of << the 
Primrose," and *' the Inquiry." Phillips, in his '< Thea- 
trum Poetarum,'* thinks him *' not particularly influenced 
" by any Nymph or goddess, except his m^id Pru :** but 
allows him to have shewn occasionally " a pretty flowery 
^ and pastoral gale of fancy," &c. Wood tells us (Ath. If. 
122) that he was a Londoner bom, though of a Leicester- 
shire family ; elected fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, 
from St John's, but took no degree $ that being patronized 
by the earl of £xeter, he afterwards resided in Devon- 
shire, much beloved, till, forced to withdraw, he retired 
to London, where he was still living, subsequent to the 
Restoration. For farther particulars, see the Gentleman*8 
Magazine for 1 790, p. 461 , 645. 



'To Virgins. 

Hear, ye virgins, and I'll teach 
What the times of old did pifoacb* 
Rosttmond iras in a boWer 
Kept, as Danae in a tower : 
But yet love, who subtle is^ 
Crept to that| and came to this. 
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Be ye lock'd up like to these^ 
Or the rich Hesperides ; 
Or those babies m your eyes. 
In their crystal nunneries ; 
Notwithstanding! Love will win,. 
Or else force a passi^ge in ; 
And as coy be as you can. 
Gifts will get ye, or the man. 



A MedUationJbr his Mistress* 

You are a tulip, seen to-day, — 
But, dearest, of so short a stay. 
That where you grew scarce man can say. 

You are a lovely July-flower,— 
Yet one rude wind or ruffling shower 
Will force you hence, and in an hour. 

You are a sparkling rose i' th* bud,— - 
Yet lost, ere that chaste flesh and blood 
Can show where you or grew, or stood* 

* * # ♦ * # 
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You are a dainty violet, — 

Yet withered, ere you can be set 

Within the virgin's coronet. 

You are the queen all flowers among,— 
But die you must, fair maid, ere long. 
As he, the maker of this song. 



The Bag of the Bee, 



[To be found also in *' Wit a sporting in a pleasant Grove of 
new fiincies,*' collected by U. B. 1657.] 

About the sweet bag of a bee 

Two Cupids fell at odds ; 
And whose the pretty prize should be 

They vow'd to ask the gods. 

Which Venus hearing, thither came. 
And for their boldness stript them, 
And, taking from them each his flame. 

With rods of myrtle whipt them. 

/ 

X 

Which done, to still their wanton * cries. 
When quiet grown she'd seen them. 

She kiss'd, and wip'd their dove*like eyes. 
And gave the bag between them.> ' 
• " the wantons*,'* lo «« Wit a sporting." 
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I 



To a Gentlewoman^ obfecHng to him his grey hairs* 

Am I despis'd because you say. 
And I dare swear that I am grey i 
Know, lady, you have but your day. 
And time will come, when you shall wear • 
Such frost and snow upon your hair. 
And when, (though long it comes to pass) 
You question with your looking-glass. 
And in that sincere crystal seek. 
But find no rose*bud in your cheek ; 
Nor any bed to give the shew 
Where such a rare carnation grew ; 

Ah ! then too late, close in your chamber keeping. 

It will be told 

That you are old 
By those true tears you're weeping. 



The mad MaicPs Song. 

^ I GooD-morrow to the day so fair ! 

Good-morning, sir, to you ! 
Good-morrow to mine own torn hair. 
Bedabbled with the dew ! 
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Good-morning to this primrose too ! 

Good-morrow to each maid. 
That will with flowers the tomb bestrew 

Wherein my love is laid ! 

« « « ^ » 

m seek him there ! I know, ere this, 
The'Coldf cold earth doth shake him; 

But I will gOy or send a kiss 
By you, sir, to awake him. 

Pray, hurt him not ! though he be dead 
He knows well who do love him; 

And who with green-turfs rear his head, 
And who do rudely move him. 

He's soft and tender — ^pray, take heed !— 
With bands of cowslips bind him ; 

And bring him home^— 4)ut 'tis decreed 
That I shall never find him. 
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THOMAS STANLEY, 

The yery learned editor of JEschylus, and author of ** Tbo 
Hittory of Philosophy,'* was the only son of Sir Thomas 
Stanley, knt. of Camberlow-green in Hertfordshire, and 
nephew to Sandys the traveller and poM. He porsiied his 
stadies, first at horae, and afterwards inPeflo^roke-hall, 
Cambridge, nader the direction of Mr Wm, Fairfax* son 
to the celebrated translator of Tasso. Having- continiied 
at the Uniyersity till he bad taken the degree of A. M. 
and been admitted fo the sdiue at Oxford, 1640, he then 
trayelled in foreign conntrin : and ou his retam liyed, 
dnring part of thtf ciyil wars; in the Middle Templei. He 
was the friend of Shirley, Sherborne, Hall, and Suckling. 
Hb poems, printed in 165li> 19mo. consist principally of 
translations, with a few original compositions, from which 
the following Specimens are borrowed. He married when 
young, and died in 1678. 

Phillips, after commending his other works, adds, that Stan- 
ley wfts ** parflcnia:rly honoured for his smooth air and 
** gentile spirit in poetry ; Which appears oAf only in his 
" own genuine poems, but also from what he hath bo well 
*' translated out of ancient Greek, and modem Italian, 
*' Spanish, and French poets, as to make his own." 

See Langbaine, Wood's Fasti, I. 884, and the Biographia 
Britannica. 
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The Deposition. 

Though, when 1 lovM thee, thoii Were fair, 

Thou art no longer so : 
Those glories all the pride they wear 

Unto opinion owe. 
Beauties, like stars, in borrowM lustre shine. 
And 'twas my love that gave thee thine. 

The flames that dwelt within thine eye 

Do now with mine expire ; 
Thy brightest graces fade and die 

At once with my desire. 
Love's fires thus mutual influence return ; 
Thine cease to shine when mine to burn. 

. Then, proud Celinda, hope no more 
To be implor'd or woo'd ; 
Since by thy scorn thou dost restore 

The wealth my love bestow'd : 
And thy despis'd disdain too late shall find 
That none are fiiir but who are kind ! 
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Looeys Heretic* 

He whose active thoughts disdain 

To be captive to one foe. 
And would break his single ehaiOy 

Or else more would undergo ; 
Let him learn the art of me 
By new bondage to be free. 

What tyrannic mistress dare 

To one beauty love confine ? 
Whoy unbounded as the air. 

All may court, but none decline. 
Why should we the heart deny 
As many objects as the eye. 

Wheresoever I turn or move 
A new passion doth detain me ; 

Those kind beauties that do love. 
Or those proud ones that disdain me. 

This frown melts, and that smile bums me ; 

This to tears, that ashes turns me. 

Soft fresh virgins, not full-blown, 

With their youthful sweetness take me ; 

Sober matrons, that have known 
Long since what these prove, awake iQe ; 
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Here, staid coldness I admire, 
There, the lively active fire. 

She that doth by skill dispense 

Every favour she bestows, 
Or the harmless innocence 

Which nor court nor city knows, 
Both alike my soul inflame. 
That ivild beauty, and thb tame. 

She that wisely can adorn 

Nature with the wealth of art. 
Or whose rural sweets do scorn 

Borrow'd helps to take a heart ; 
The vain care of that's my pleasure. 
Poverty of this my treasure. 

Both the wanton and the coy 

Me with equal pleasures move ; 
She whom I by force enjoy. 

Or who forceth me to love : 
This, because she'll not confess. 
That, not hide her happiness. 

She whose loosely flowing hair, 

Scatter'd like the beams o' th' morn. 

Playing with the sportive air 
Hides the sweets it doth adorn. 
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Ciqptire in the net restrains me^ 
In those golden fetters chains me. 

Nor doth she with power less bright 

My divided heart invade^ 
Whose soft tresses spread, like night, 

O'er her shoulders a black shade; 
For the star-light of her eyes 
Brighter shines through those dark skiesL 

Black, or fair, or tall, or low, 

I alike with all can sport, 
t*he bold sprightly Thais woo. 

Or the frozen Vestal court. 
Every beauty takes my mind. 
Tied to all, to none confined. 



The Exequies, 



Draw near 

You lovers, that complain 

Of fortune or disdain. 
And to my ashes lend a tear! 
Melt the hard marble with your groans^ 
And soften the relentless stones. 
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Whose cold embraces the sad subject hide 
Of all Love's cruelties, and Beauty's pride ! 

No verse. 
No epicedium bring; 
Nor peaceful requiem sing. 
To charm the terrors of my lierse 1 
No pro&ne numbers must flow near 
The sacred silence that dwells here : 
Vast griefs ^re dumb : softly, oh softly mourn ! 
Lest you disturb the peace attends my urn. 

Yet strew 
Upon my dismal grave 

Such offerings as you have ; 

Forsaken cypress, and sad yew ; 

For kinder flowers can take no birth 

Or growth from such unhappy earth. 

Weep only o'er my dust, and say, " Here lies 

^* To Love and Fate an equal sacrifice." 
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SO KG. 



When, dearest beauty, thou thalt pay 
Thy faith and my rain hope away 
To some dull soul, that cannol knoir 
The worth of that thou dost bestow ; 
Lest with my sighs and tears I might 
Disturb thy unconfin'd delight. 
To some dark shade I will retire. 
And there, forgot by aU, expire. 

Thus, whilst the difference thou shall prove 
Betwixt a feignM and retd love. 
Whilst he, more hiqppy, but less true. 
Shall reap those joys I did pursue. 
And with those pleasures crowned be 
By Fate, which love designM for me. 
Then thou perhaps thyself wilt find 
Cruel too long, or too soon kiml. 
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ROBERT HEATH 

I know nothing more of than that he was the author of 
** Claraitella,*' (a collection of love- verses) '< together 
with Poems occasional Elegies, Bpigrams, Satyrs," is 
one yolomCf 18mo. printed in 1650. 
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SONG. 

IiTTEST my head with fragrant rose» 
That on fiur Flora's bosom grows ! 
Distend my veins with purple juice. 
That mirth may through my soul diffiise ! 
'Tis wine and love, and love in wine. 
Inspires otir youth with flames divine. 

Thus, crown'd with Paphian myrtle* I 
In Cyprian shades will bathing lie ; 
Whose snow if. too much cooling, then 
Bacchus shall warm my blood again. 
'Tis vi^ine and love, and love in wine. 
Inspires our youth with flames divine. 

Life's short* and winged pleasures fly; 
Who aiouming live, do living die. 
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On down and floods then, swan-like, I 
Will stretch my limbs, and singing die* 
Tis wine and love, and love in wine. 
Inspires our youth with flames divine. 



To ClarasteUa saying she •would commU herself io 9 

Nunnery, 

[From 9 stanzas.] 

Stat, ClarasteUa, pridiee stay ! 

Recall those frantic vows again ! 
Wilt thou thus cast thyself away. 

As well as me, in fond disdain ? 
Wilt thou be cruel to thyself? chastise 
Thy harmless body, 'cause your powerful eyqs 
Have charm'd my senses by a strange surprize ? 

Is it a sin to be belov'd > 

If but the cause you could remove. 
Soon the effect would be removed ; 

Where beauty is, there will be love. 
Nature, that wisely nothing made in vain. 
Did make you lovely to be lov'd agam. 
And, when sugh beauty tempts» can Ipye refhun ? 
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/■ 

When Heaven was prodigal to you. 

And you with beauty's glory stor'd, 
He made you, like himself, for view. 

To be beheld, and then ador'd. 
W¥y should the gold then fear to see that sun 
That form'd it pure ? why should you live a nun, 
And hide those rays Heaven gave to you alone t 
'* * # « * * 

# 

'fhyseif a holy temple art, 

Where Love shall teach us both to pray ; 
I'll make an altar of my heart. 

And incense on thy lips will lay. 
Thy mouth shall be my oracle» and then 
For beads we'll tell our kisses o'er again. 
Till theyi breath'd from our souls, shall cry, Anmi^ 
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& SHEPPARD 

Was Mfl of Dr Harman Siieppard» a phjalcian, and is ^id 
by Oldys to hav^ beeo imprisoiied for writing the Mer- 
carius Eloncticus. His Six books of Epii^rams, Latin 
and Englisb, The Socratick Session (a dramatic salipeso 
Jolias Scaliger), and A Maosolean Monanc^pit over \ut 
deceased parents, with three Pastorals, were pabiished 
in a ISmo. ▼olame, 1651. 

The same name occurs in the title oi** The Committee Maa 
carried," 1647, 4to. a sort of political draina in two parts, 
more remarkable, we are told, for its plagiarism thaa its 
poetry. In I0fi2 appeared *< Discoveries. Or an EzpIoN 
ation and Explication of some JEnigmatical Verities,'' 
ISmo. by S. Sheppard, in prose* astfaige asecHoy) which, 
the preface informs us, wasandertakep in consequence of 
hitfriendt having been pleased to tat hit Uudfiet (refernug 
to somewhat he lately divulged) as incimtpatible mik his 
profession. In all probability, therefore, he was a cler- 
gyman, as well as responsible ibr the ahiov^Bsetttlooed 
productions. What follows, <' He that thinks worse of 
«< those rhimes, than myself, I scorn him, for he cannot: 
'* he that thinks better is a fool," must be supposed to 
apply to the drama, not the epigrams, otherwise he?ery 
nogratefuUy leaves his numerous friends in the lorcb, 
whose warm encomiums introduce the volume. Vide 
Laogbaine and the Biographia Dramatica. 

The foUowiog specimen, not unfavourable to his abilities, 
is taken from the collection of 165U 



In memory of ourjamous Shakespeare, 

Sacred spirit ! whiles thy lyre ' 
Echoed o'er th' Arcadian plains^ 
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E'en ApoHo did admire, 

Orpheus wonder'd at thy strains^ 

Flautus sigh'dy Sophocles wept 

Tears of anger, for to hear 
(After they so long had slept) 

So bright a genius should appear ; 

Who wrote his lines with a sun-beam^ 

More duraUe than time or &te ! 
Others boldly do blaspheme, 

Like those that seem to preach, but prate* 

Thou wert truly priest elect. 

Chosen darling to the Nine, 
Such a trophy to erect 

By thy wit and skill divine. 

That, were all their other glories 

(Thine excepted) torn away. 
By thy admirable stories 

Their garments ever shall be gay« 

Where thy honoured bones do lie, 

(As Statins once to Maro's urn) 
Thither every year will I 

Slowly tread, and sadly mourn. 
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JOHN HALL 

Was author of a small Tolame of ** Poems*' printed dt Cam- 
bridge, 1040, and dedicated to <* bis tmly iiobliey*aad wor* 
*< thily bonoored friend, ThoiHaft Stanly, esq.'* Wood 
telb us be was boro in Dorbam, of genteel parents, I62T* 
Being kept from tbe University by tbe civil war, he stn- 
died at home till 1640, when be entered a commoner at St 
Jobn*8 College, Cambridge, and, after a yearns rcBidene^ 
removed in high credit to Lincoln's Inn. He pnbllshcd in 
favour of the Commonwealth, and was about 1050 called 
to the bar, and sometimes pleaded. In 1055 he left Lon- 
don in a bad state of health, and died at Dnrbara 105^ 
in his 89th year. As to his character for abllitiei^ Phil- 
lips says, that " besides his juveoile poems, memorable 
*' only for their airy and yonthfbl wit, he improved after- 
*' wards to a more substantial repi^tation for what he 
'* wrote as well in verse as prose ; but a poem be b^;att, 
'* of great and general expectation among bis friends, bad 
** he lived to complete it, would doubtless have very 
<* much advanced and completed his fome." And Hobbes 
observes, that ^ had not his debauches and intemperance 
'< diverted him from the more serious studies, he had 
'^ made an extraordinary person : for no man had ever 
'^ done so great things at his age." For a list of bit 
works vide Wood's Athense^ I. bSA, 5. 
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The Crystal. 

This cr^talhere. 
That shines so clear. 

And carries in its womb a little day. 
Once hammer'dy will appear 

Impure as dui^ as dark as clay. 

E'en such will prove 
Thy face, my love. 

When age shall soil the lustre of thine eyes^ 
And all that red remove 

That on thy spicy lip now lies ! 

Nor can a hand 
Again command. 

By any art, these ruins into frame ; 
But they will sever'd stand. 

And ne'er compose the former same. 

Such is the case, 
Love, of thy face ; 

Both desperate, in this you disagree ; 
Thy beauty needs must pass : 

It, of itself, will constant bp« 
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Distil not poison in mine ears. 

Aerial Syrens, nor untie 
These sable fetters ! yonder sphere^ 

Dance to a silent harmony. 

Could I but follow where you lead, 
Disrobed of earth, and plum'd by air. 

Then I my tenuous self might spread. 
As quick as fancy every where* 

But I'll make sallies now and then; 

Thus can my unconfined eye 
Take journey and return again, 

Yet on her crystal couch still lie* 
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EDMUND PRESTWlCtt 

Was author of Hippolitos, translated oat of Seneca, i^- 
gether with divers other poems," 1051, iSikio. Lai^g- 
baioe, ^ho mentions this work, professes never to bufp 
seen it. Sec Prestwich's « Respablica," 17t7. 
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The Meteor, 
[From 9 stdbzas.] 



Did you behold that glorious star, my dear. 
Which shin'd but ndw^ methoUgltt, as bright 
As any other dhild of light. 

And seem'd to have as good an intetest there ^ 
How suddenly it fbll, our eyes 
Pursuing it through all the spaciouB skiesi 
Tlirough which the D€iw extended fiame 
Had chaik'd the way to earthy from whenet it 
came? 

And were you not with wonder struck, to see 
Those forms, which the creation had 
At first in number perfect made. 

Thus sometimes more, and sometimes less to be ? 
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Or rather, in this second birth, 

To see heaven copied out so near by earth. 

As, were it not for their own fall. 

We should not know which were th' original f 

Fair one, these di£Perent lights do represent 
Such as pretend unto the love 
Of you, of which some meteors prove. 

Some stars ; some high-fix'd in love's firmament^ 
And some, that seem as bright and fair. 
More basely humble« hover in the air 
Of words, and with fine dexterous art 
Do act a passion never touch'd their heart. 

Yet these false glow-worm fires a while do shine 
Equal to the most heaven-bom flame. 
And so well counterfeit the same. 

That they, though almost beastly, seem divine. 
But should some blind unlucky chance 
Deform you any ways, or make your wantQ 
Vie greatness with your beauty, then - 
They drop to their own element again* 
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A remedy against Love, 
[From 8 stanzas.] 

If thou like her flowing tresses 
Which the unshorn Phcebus stain, 

Think what grief thy heart oppress^, 
And how every curl's a chain. 

Only made to keep thee fast 

Till thy sentence be o'erpast. 

If thou'rt wounded by, her eyes, 
Where thou thickest Cupids lie. 

Think thyself the sacrifice. 
Those the priests that make thee die. 

If her forehead beauteous show. 

Think her forehead Cupid's bow. 

If the roses thou hast seen 
In her cheek still flourishing 

Argue that there dwells within 
A calm and perpetual spring, 

Though she never us'd deceit. 

Believe all is counterfeit. 

If her tempting voice have power 
To amaze and ravish thee. 



«* 
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Sjnrens sung but to devour. 

Yet they sung as well as she. 
O beware those poison'd tongues. 
That carry death in [all] their songs! 



But if virtue please thee most, 
And thou like her beauteous mind* 

Then I give thee o'er for lost : 
There no remedy I find«<^ 

Yet, if she be virtuous^ then 

Sure she will not murther meii> 
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HENRY VAUGHAN, 

Called the Silurist, from that part of Wales wlioie iahabU 
taots wv« the ancient Silurbs, wai bom on the bankf 
of the Uske, in Brecknocjuhire, and entered in 1038 at 
Jesns College, Oxford, being then 17. He was designed 
for the law, bat retiring to his home at the commence- 
mefit of the civil wan, became eminent In the practiise 
of physic, and was esteemed by scholars, says Wood, 
** an ingenious person, bat proud and humorout." He 
died in 1095. A list of his works may be seen in Ath. Ox. 
II. 926-7. The principal are the «< Silex 8cintillans*' 
(sacred poems), 16d0, 1655, l2mo. and '' Olor Iscanos. 
A collection of some select poems and translations,'' 
1651, ISmo. from the latter of which the following lines 
are taken, being perhaps the most favourable specimen 
that can be selected, though even these are too macb 
marked by quaintness and conceit. 



To the best and most accomplished Coujple--^ 

Slessings as rich and fragrant crown your heads 

As the mild heaven on Roses sheds. 

When at their cheeks, like pearls, they wear 

The clouds that court them in a tear : 

And may they be fed from above 

By him which first ordain'd your love ! 
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Fresh as the hours may all your pleasures be^ 
And healthful as eternity ! 
Sweet as the flower's first breath, and dose 
As th' unseen spreadings of thi^ Rose, 
When he unfolds his curtain'd head. 
And makes his bosom the sun's bed ! 



Like the day's warmth may all your comlbrts be, 

UntoU'd for, and serene as he ; 

Yet free and full, as is that sheaf 

Of sun-beams gilding every leaf. 

When now the tyrant Heat expires. 

And his cool'd locks breathe milder fires I 
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RICHARD FLECKNO. 

Langbaine tells us, " This gentleman was as famons as any 
** in his age for Indifferent metre ;*' and adds^ " his ac- 
** qnaintance with the nobility was more than with the 
*' Moses." He is said to have been originally a Jesuit, 
and was the aothor of five dramatic pieces ; but is less 
indebted to them than to the satire of Dryden for the ce- 
lebrity of his name. Pope terms him an Irish priest, who 
had laid aside (as himself expressed it) the mechanic part 
of priesthood. Mr Malone says he died in the summer of 
1 67 8. Farther particulars may be met w ith in Langbaine 
and the Biograpbia Dramatica. The following specimens 
are taken from bis *^ Miscellanla. Or Poems of all sorts, 
with divers other Pieces," &c. London, 1653, 12mo. 



The Ant. 



IjITtls think'st thou, poor ant, who there 
With so much toil, and so much time 

A grain or two to th' cell dost bear. 
There's greater work i' the world than thine* 



Nor is 't such wonder now in thee. 

No more of the world nor things dost know, 
That all thy thoughts o' th' ground should be, 

And mind on things so poor and low. 
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But that man so base mind should bear. 

To fix it on a clod of grotmd. 
As there no greater business were. 

Nor greater worlds to to be found ! 

V, 

I 

He so much of the man does waul 
As metamorphosed quke again. 

Whilst thou'rt but man tum'd groveling ant. 
Such grovelers seem but ants tum'd men. 



Extempore in praise of drinking Wine- 

The fountains drink caves subterrene. 
The rivulets drink the fountains dry ; 

Brooks drink those rivulets again. 
And theim some river gliding by. 

Until some gulph o' th' sea drink them. 

And th' ocean drinks up that again. 

Of th' ocean then doe^ drink the sky^ 
When, having brewM it into rain. 

The earth with drink it does supply, 
And plants do drink up that again. 

When turned to liquor in the vine, 

^is our turn next to drink the wine^ 
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By this who does not plainly see. 
How down our throats at once is hurPd 

(Whilst merrily we drinking be) 
The quintessence of all the world? 

Whilst all drink then in land^ air, sea. 

Let us too drink as well as they. 



Iwoocaiion of Silence* 

STiL]>bom Silence ! thou that art 
Flood-gate of the deeper heart! 
0£&pring of a heavenly kind. 
Frost o' th' mouth, and thaw o' th' mind. 
Secrecy's confident, and he 
Who makes religion mystery ! 
Admiration's speaking'st tongue I 
Leave, thy desart shades among. 
Reverend hermits' hallowed cells. 
Where retir'd Devotion dwells ! 
With thy enthusiasms come. 
Seize ow tongues, and strike us dumb! 
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MATTHEW STEVENSON, 

Author of ** Poems, or a mbcellany of bonnets, Sat^n, 
Drollery, Panegyricks, Rlegies, &c." London, 1673,l2mo. 
a book which sometimes occurs with the title of '' Nor- 
folk Drollery;" and in 1685 was called" The Wits, or 
Poems and Songs on varioas Occasions." A different to- 
lame of '* Poems by Matthew Stevenson," appeared in 
1665, and " Belluro Presbyteriale," an heroic poem. In 
1661. In 1654, be printed a ISmo. miscellany, styled 
*' Occasion's Offiprlng." Stevenson seems (o have re- 
semblod Fleckno as a poet and publisher. The following 
song from the first*mentioned miscellany Is tolerable. 



SONG. 



Carolina, 



Should I sigh out my days in grief^ 
And, 'as my beads, count miseries. 

My wound would meet with no relief 
For all the balsam of mine eyes : 

I'll therefore set my heart at rest, 

And of bad market make the best. 
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Some set their hearts on winged wealth. 

Others to honour's towers aspire ; 
But give me freedom and my health. 

And there's the sum of my desire : 
If all the world should pay me rent. 
It could not add to my content. 

lliere is no fence against our fate. 

Eve's daughters all are born to sorrow ; 

Vicissitudes upon us wait 

That laugh to-day, and lower to-morrow. 

Why should we then, with wrinkled care, 

Deface what nature made so fair ? 



VOL. in. 
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To bis Mutrea. 

[From *^ Wit restored/' a poetical miscenanyy 1658, 12mo.] 

I'll tell you whence the rose did fint grow red. 
And whence the lily whiteness borrowed. 
You blush'd ; and then the rose with red was di^ : 
The lily kist your hands ; and so came white : 
Before that time the rose was but a stain. 
The lily nought but paleness did contain. 
You have the native colour ! these — ^they die ; 
And only flourish in your livery ! 



PhiUadaJlouts me. 
[From the same Collection.] 

Oh ! what a pain is love ! 

How shall I bear it ? 
She will unconstant prove, 

I greatly fear it. 
She so torments my mind. 

That my strength faileth, 
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And wavets.wit}) th^ wind. 

As a fibip that saileth ; 
Please h^r the best I raay. 
She looks another way ; 
Alack and if ^-^a-day ! 

PhUlada floilts me ! 

All the fair yesterday 

She did pass by me ; 
She look'd another way^ 

And would not spy me* 
I woo'd her for to dine. 

But could not get hen 
Will had her to the wine ; 

He might entreat her. 
Witl^ Daniel she did dance. 
On me she look'd askance. 
Oh, thricei unhappy chance !, 
PhiUada flouts me ! 

Fair maid, be not so coy. 

Do not disdain me ! 
I am my mother's joy, 

Sweet, entertain me ! 
She'll giye me, when she dies. 

All that is. fitting ; 



f 
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Her poultry, ahd her bees. 

And her geese sitting ; 
A pair of mattress beds. 
And a bag full of shreds ; 
And yet for all this goods * 

Phillada flouts me ! ' 

She hath a*clout of mine. 

Wrought with good Ctyoentry^ 
Which she keeps for a sign 

Of my fidelity. 
But i' faith, if she flinch. 

She shall not wear it ; 
To Tibb, my t'other wench, 

I mean to bear it. 
And yet it grieves my heart 
So sobn from her to part ! 
Death strikes me with his dart ! 
Phillada flouts me ! 

Thou shalt eat curds and cream 

All the year lasting ; 
And drink the crystal stream. 

Pleasant in tasting : 
Whig and whey, lohUst thou burst. 

And ramble-berry, 
5 



L. 
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Pye-lid and pastry- crusty 

PearSy plumbs, and cherry ; 
Thy raiment shall be, thin. 
Made of a weaver's skm.— 
Yet, alPs not worth a pin i 

Phillada flouts ihe ! 

Fair maidens, have a care. 

And in time take me ! 
I can have those as fair, 

If you forsake me : 
For boll the dairy-maid 

Laugh'd 00 me lately, 
And wanton Winifred 

Favours me greatly. 
One throws milk on my clothes. 
T'other, plays with my nose : 
What wanton signs are those ? 
Philiadar flouts me I 

I cannot work and sleep 

All at a season ; 
Love wounds my heart so deep, 

Without all reason. 
I *gin to pine away, 

With grief and sorrow, 
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Like to a fktted be«Bt 

PennM in a meadow* 
I shall be dead, I fear. 
Within this thousand year. 
And all for very fear ! 

Phillada flouts me ! 



SONG. 

[From *< The British Mi8cellaiiy»" vhere it is stated to be 
copied from an ancient MS.*] 

Poor Chloris wept, and from her eyes 
The liquid tears ran trickling down ; 
(Such melting drops might well suffice 
To pay a ransom for a crown) 
And as she wept, she sighing said, 
'^ Alas for me, unhappy maid, 
** That by my folly am betray'd ! 

** But when those eyes (unhappy eyes ! ) 

" Met with the object of my wo, 
*' Methought our souls did sympathixe, 

<< And it was death to hear a no. 

* It is also to be found with some Tariations in the West- 
minster and Windsor Drolleries. 
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** He wooM; I granted; then befell 

** My shame, which I do shame to tell ^-*• 

<< Oh, that I had not loy'd so well ! 

<' And had I been so wise as not 

** T' have yielded up my virgiii fort ; 
** My name had been without a blot» 
** And thwarted th' envy of report. 
<< But now, my shame hath made me be 
** A butt for time to point at me, 
** And but a mark of misery, 

** But, now, in sorrow most I fit, 

*^ And pensive thoughts possess my breast ; 

^ My silly soul with cares is split. 
And grief denies me wonted rest» 
'* Come then, black night, and screen me round, 
'' That I may never more be found, 
** Unless in tears of sorrow drown'd \" 



cc 



[From an old MS* in Mr Lloyd^s CoUectioo.] 

Ye nimble dreams, with cobweb wings, 
That fly by night from brain to brain, 

And represent a workl of things 
With much ado and little pain ! 



1 

i 
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YoUy that find out the shortest ways 
Through every cranny, hole, or wall. 

That no perdues your p^ssmg stays. 
Nor jealousy, that catcheth all ! 

You visit ladies in their beds> 

And are so lusty in their ease ; 
You put fine fiuicies in their heads ! 

You make them think on what you please I 

How highly am I bound to ye, 

Safe messengers of secrecy. 
That make my mistress think on me 

Just in the place ^ere I would be. 

Oh ! would I might myself prefer 

To be in place of one of you ! 
Not for to visit, but serve her, 

That she may swear the dream was true* ' 



Upon his Mistresses Inconstancy* 
[From the same MS.] 

Thou art pretty, but inconstant. 
Too, too lovely to be true ! 
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Thine a£fections, in an instant. 
Struggle which shall first be new : 
This and that, and here and there^ 
Only in thy thoughts appear. 

Thou art weary, thou art wavering. 

Coy, and in a while as kind ; 
All thy passions, in a turning. 
Shift as often as the wind. 
To and fro, and up and down ; 
Change doth all thy actions crown* 

But to me thou ne'er art chang'd 

In thy wonted cruelty ! 
Still from me thou keeps estranged ; 
There's thy only constancy. 
Oh then, let thy next change be 
From neglect to love of me 1 

If in that mind I could find ye, 
I would hold thee fast enow. 
This should be my trick to bind ye : 
Change I would as oft as you. 
Then, Jby my example taught. 
Thou shouldst see that change is naught. 
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Cupid and the Clofwn. * 
[From the same MS.] 

As Cupid took his bow and bolt. 

Some birdiog sport to find» 
He chanced on a country swam 

Which was some yeoman's hind. 

Cloxim, ^* Well met» &ir boy ! what sport abroad i 
" It is a goodly day; 
*' The birds will stt this frosty mora, 
*^ You cannot choose but slay. / 

** Gadzooks I your eyes are both put out ! 

" You will not bird, I trow i 
*' Alas, go home, or else I think 

** The birds will laugh at you.' 



» 



Cupid. ** Why, man, thou dost deceire thyself, 
** Or else my mother lies, 
^* Who said, altho' that I were blind, 
** My arrows should have eyes." 

* A copy of this, with some variations, is printed in '^ Wit 
restored." 
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Clown. ** Why then thy mother is a fool, 
** And thou art but an elf, 
** To let thy arrows to have eyes^ 
<* And go without^ thyself/' 
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Cupid. ** Not sOy sir swain, but hold ytmr prate; 
'' If I do take a shaft, 
** I'll make thee ken what I can do !" 
With that the ploughman laugh'd. 



Then angry Cupid drew his bow. 
doton. ** For God's sake slay me not I'^ 
Cupid. ** I'll make thy lither liver a«he«" 
down. ** Nay ! I'll be loth of that I" 



The stinging arrow hit the mark> 
And pierc'd his silly soul ; 

You nught know by his hollow eyefl 
Where Love had inade a hole. 



And so the clown went bleeding home; 

(To stay it was no boot) 
And found, that he could see to hit, 

That could not see to shoai. 
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To his forsaken Mistress. 

The following song had been, in the first edition of this work, 
assigned to the reign of Charles I. on the internal evidence 
of its stjrle and sentiment. The editor has lately foand it 
in a musical miscellany, entitled *' Select Ayres and Dia- 
Iogue8,**of which a tecond edition was printed for John 
Playford in 1659. 

J DO confess thou'rt smooth and fair. 
And I might have gone near to love thee ; 

Had I not fomid the slightest prayer 
That lips could move, had power to move thee ; 

But I can let thee now alone 

As worthy to be lov'd by none. 

I do confess thou'rt sweet, yet find 
Thee such an un thrift of thy sweets. 

Thy favours are but like the wind 
Which kisseth eveiy thing it meets. 

And since thou canst with more than one,. 

Thou'rt worthy to be kiss'd by none. 

The morning rose, that untouched stands, . 

Arm'd with her briars, how sweet she smells ! 
But pluck'd and strain'd through ruder hands. 

Her sweets no longer with her dwells ; 
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But scent and beauty both are gone. 
And leaves fall from her, one by one. 

Such fate, ere long, will thee betide. 
When thou hast handled been a while 1 

With sere-flowers to be thrown aside, 
And I shall sigh, when some will smile. 

To see thy love to every one 

Ha& brought thee to be lov'd by none ! 



To the Moon. * 
[FromaMS.j 



Thou silent Moon, that look'st so pale, 

So much exhausted, and so faint, 
Wandering over hill and dale. 

Watching oft the kneeling saint-— 
Hearing his groans float on the gale — 
No wonder thou art tir'd and pale. 

* The editor has to apologize to the authoress of the two 
following beautiful little poems. Miss Scott, of Aocram, for 
* having printed them without her permission. For inserting 
compositions so much in the spirit of one of the most inte- 
resting periods of our early poetry,, though the productions of 
the reign of George III. he cannot tbiniL any apology due to 
the reader. 
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Yet I have often seen thee bring 

Thy beams o'er yon bare mountain's steep ; 
Then, with a smiley their lustre fling 

Full on the dairk and roaring deep ; 
When the pilgrim's heart did &il» 
And when near lost the tossing 



Sure, that passing blush deceives ; 

For thou, fair nymph, art diaste and cold ! 
Love our bosoms seldom leaves ; 

But thou art of a different mould. 
HaOy chaste queen ! for ever hail ! 
Andy prithee, look not quite so pale ! 

Yet stay — perhaps thou'st travell'd far. 

Exulting in thy conscious light ; 
Till, as I fear, some youthful Star 

Hath spread his charms before thy sight ; 
And, when he found his arts prevail. 
He left thee, sickening, faint> and pale. 



The Oivl, 

[From tbe some MS.] 

While the Moon, with sudden gleam. 
Through the clouds that cover her. 
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Darts her ]iglit upon the stream. 
And the poplars gently stir. 
Pleased I .hear thy boding cry ! 
Owl, that lov'st the cloudy sky, 
Sure, thy notes are harmony ! 

While the maiden, pale with care. 

Wanders to the lonely shade, 
Sighs her sorrows to the air. 
While the flowerets round her fade, — 
Shrinks to hear thy boding cry,—- 
Ow), that lov'st the cloudy sky. 
To her it is not harmony ! 

While the wretch, with mournful dole. 

Wrings his hands in agony, 
Pra3ring for his brother's soul 
Whom he pierced suddenly,— 
Shrinks to hear thy boding cry,— 
Owl, that lov'st the cloudy sky, 
I'o him it is not harmony. 
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CHARLES n. 

^ Thx restoration of royalty^*' Mtys Lord Orfi(Mrd^ 
<< brought back the arts^ ilot taste, Charles II* 
^* had a turn to mechanicsi none to the politer 
** sciences— he was too indoles ev6n to amuse 
^< himself. He introduced the feshions of the 
>< court of France, without its elegaiio6» He had 
f* seenLouis XIV.couDtenanceComeille* Moliere^ 
** Boileauy le Sueur, who, forming themselves on 
** the models of the andents, seemed by the purity 
** q£ their writings to have studied only in Sparta* 
** Charles found as much genius at home t but 
** how licentiouSy how indelicate was the style 
** he permitted or demanded !— -The sectaries, in 
^< oppoffltion to the king, had run into the ex- 
** treme against politeness : the new court} to in* 
*^ demnify themselves, and mark aversion to their 
** rigid iMiversaries, took the other extreme. £le« 
** gance and delicacy were the point from which 
** both sides started different ways ; and taste was 
'< as little sought by the men of wit, as by those 
^* who called themselves the men of God.'' 
These remarks, though applied to a reign which 
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has been immortalized by Diyden, and whidi 
produced the Paradise Lost of Milton, and the 
Hudibras of Butler, are certainly just. The de- 
tection of much politicid and religious h3^ocri8y 
gradually produced an indifference to the cause of 
real piety and virtue ; and the morality impoited 
from France by the king and his courtiers was 
scarcely wcMth the carriage. Of wit they had 
enough, and perhaps more than enough ; for, 
gaiety- was the business of their lives, not a relaxa- 
tion ; but their manners wanted dignity, and even 
decency, and this want is generally observable in 
their literature. "' 

^ . Dr Johnson, in his criticisms on the smaller 
poems of lord Rochester, has described nearly all 
the similar productions of his time. 

'* As he cannot be supposed to have found 
*' leisure for any course of continued study, his 
** pieces are commonly short, such as one fit of 
** resolution would produce. 

** His songs have no particular character ; they 
** tell, like other songs,^-«f scorn and kindness, dis- ' 
*^ mission and desertion, absence and inconstancy, 
** with the common-places of artificial courtship* 
** They are commonly smooth and easy; but have 
" little nature, and little sentiment." 
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ROBERT BARON 

Was boirn in 1030, and received bis edacationat Cambridf^y 
after which he became a member of Gray's Ion. At the 
a^ of seveDteeo he published a novel called ^* The Cyprian 
Academy/' 8vo. in which he introduced two dramatic 
pieces of his own composition,' and in his tXpet a^ (Says 
the editor of the Bio|^aphiaDramatica) wrote the tragedy 
of ** Mirza." .H6 was also the author of a collection of 
poems, called << Pocula Castalia,*' 1650, 12mo. in which 
whatever is poetical appears to be pilfered from other 
writers. In the following, taken from the first mentioned 
volume, he has borrowed largely from Milton's Comus. 
Baron was the friend and correspondent of James Howell. 



EFITHALAMIUM4 

Mirth and nuptial joys betide 
The happy bridegroom, and &ir bride ! 
Sol hath quench'd his glowing beam 
In the cool Atlantic stream : 
Now there shines no tell-tale sim; 
Hymen's^ rites are to be done : 
Now love's revels 'gin to keep; 
What have you to do with sleep ? 
You have sweeter sweets to prove ; 
Lovely VIbqus wakes, and love. — 
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Groddess of nocturnal sport. 

Always keep thy jocund court 

In this loving couple's arms I 

(0 that my prayers might prove cbwnwiy 

Goddess of the marriage fcastj 

Here approach at our request^ 

Satumia! whose oar I saw 

A harnesa'd team of peaoocka draw 

Fiercely through the fleeting sky^ 

Wherein sat thy majesty. 

On the^ did ap host attend , 

Of bri^ godde sa ea w i M i D eBeeiid 

Firom that chariot, and bless 

Julia's womb with fruitfulness I 

Make her, when nine months be run^ 

Mother of a lovely son ! 

Let every year the queen of love 

Her new-fill'd cradUe i:ock and move \ 

Mirth and nuptial joya betjie 

The happy bridegroom and 6ir bride! 
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Attf&ABfEflN'. 

The very carious life of this lady, who was generally and 
josUy admired for her beadty, her wit« and her accom* 
plisbments, is to be found at laige in Gibber, Vol. III. 
and the Biographia Dramatica, where she is mentioned as 
the writer of no less than 17 plays^ besides several novelsj 
poems, &c. The time of her birth is not accurately known, 
thou|;h it wns during the reign of Charles !• She died 
in 1089. 



SONG. 



liOVB in fantastic triumph sat. 

While bleeding hearts around him flowed. 
For whom fresh pama he did create. 

And strange t3rrannic power he show'd : 
From thy bright eyes he took his fire. 

Which round about in sport he hurPd ; 
But 'twas from mine he took desire. 

Enough t' inflame the amorous world. 

From me' he took his sighs and tears. 
From thee his pride and cruelty, 

From me his languishment and fears> 
And ey'ry killing dart from thee. 



360 APHRA BSHK* 

Thus thou and I the god have arm'd. 

And set him up a deity ; 
But my poor heart alone is harm'd. 

Whilst thine the victor is, and free* 
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CHARLES COTTON 

• * 

Was bora at Beresford in Staffordshire, 1 630. He received 
his edacatioD at Cambridge, and afterwards travelled : was 
twice married ; had several children ; resided principally 
at his family seat : and died in 1687* A corions anecdote 
is related of him in the Biographia Dramatica. 

This pleasing and el^ant author was chiefly distinguished 
by his ** Virgil Travestie," and other burlesqne translations, 
and in this st^le of writing was considered as only inferior 
to Butler. Vide ShieJl's (commonly called Gibber's) Lives 
of the Poets. Bis *< Complete Angler^'* republished by Sir 
John Hawkins together with that of Izaac Walton, isalso a 
^esiervedly popular performance. The following pieces are 
extracted from his '* Poems on several Occasions," Svo« 
1689. 



To Chloris. 



JUoRp! how you take upon you still! 

How you crow and domineer I 
How! fitill expect to have your will. 

And carry the dominion clear. 
As you were still the jsame that once you were! 

FiCy Chloris ! 'tis a gross mistake ; 
Correct your error, and be wise! 
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I kindly still your kindness take. 
But yet have learned, though love I pri^e^ 
Tour firoward httiiieur» to despise', 
And now disdain to call them cruelties. 

I was a fool whilst you were fiui^^ 
And I had youth t' excuse it; 
And all the rest arq so that lovers are : 
I then myself your vassal sware. 

And. could be still so (which is rare), 

« ■ # # ♦ * 

But on condition that you not abuse it. 

# * # * # 

'Tis beauty that to woman-Und 
Gives all the rule and sway ; 
Which once declining^ or declin'd^ 

Men afterwards unwillingly obey* 

# * * * * 

Yet still you have enough, and more than needs^ 
• To rule a more rebellious heart than mine ; 
For as your eyes stsH shoot, my heart still bleeds^ 
And I must be a subject sdtt': 
Nor is it much against my will , 
Though I pretend to wrestle and repine* 

Your beauties, sweet, are in their height, 
And I must still adore ; 
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New yean new graces still create. 
Nay, maugre timey mischance, and Ate, 
You in your very ruins shall have more 
Than all the beauties that have graced Hm world 
before* 



[Extract from << CoateaUtion'* (32 ttaaxa%) addressed U 

Icaac Walton.] 

# ♦ # « * 

O SENSELESS mao^ that munnurs still 
For hapfMoesSy and does not kaow 

{IE,* en though he might enjoy his will) 
What he would have to make him so ! 

Is it true hapfHness, to he 

By undisceroing Fortune plac'd 

In the most eminenl degree. 
Where few arrive, and none stand fast ? 

Titles and wealth are Fortune's toils. 

Wherewith the vain themselves ensnare ; 
The great are proud of borrowed spoils. 

The miser's plenty breeds his care. 

* ♦ * # ♦ 

7 
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Nor is he happy who is trim, 

Trick'd up in favours of the fair ; 
Mirrors, with every breath made dim,^ 

Birds, caught in every wanton snare. 

♦ * # * « 

• 

Tis contentation that alone 
Can make us happy here below ; 

And when this little life is gone. 
Will lift us up to heaven too. 

A very little sadsfiea 

An honest and a grateful heart ; 
And who would more than will suffice,. 

Does covet more than is his part. 

That man is happy in his share. 
Who is warm clad, and cleanly fed ; 

Whose necessaries bound his care. 
And honest labour makes his bed* 
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SONG. 

Prithee, why so angry, sweet ? 

'Tis in vain 

To dissemble a disdain : 
Thajt frown i' th' infancy Pll meet. 

And kiss it to a smile again. 

« # * # * 

When thy rosy cheek thus checks 

My offence, 

I could sin with a pretence ; 
Through that sweet diiding blui^ there breldks 

So fair, so bright an innocence. 

Thus your very frowns entrap 

My desire, 

And inflame me to admire 
That eyes dressM in an Mgry shape 

Should kindle as with amorous fire* 



. 
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ODE. 

Laura Sleeping. 



WiNBSi whisper gently whilst she deep^ 
And fan her with your coding wingg. 

Whilst she her drops of beauty weeps 
From pure» and yet^unrivall'd springs ! 

Glide over beauty's field, her fiEU^e^ 
To kiss her lip and dieek be bold^ 

But with a calm and stealing pace. 
Neither too rude, nor yet too coU. 

Play in her beams, and crisp her hair. 
With such a gale as wings soft love ; 

And with so sweet, so rich an air. 
As breathes *firom the Arabian grove. 

A breath as hushM as lover's sigh, 
Or that unfolds the morning's door; 

Sweet, as the winds that gently fly 
To sweep the spring's enamell'd floor. 
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The Joy$ qf Marriage* 
[An EztracUj 

How uneasy is his life 
Who 19 troubled with a wife 1 
B# 9he uQ'er so fair or comely, ' 
Be she ne'er so foul or homely* 
Be she ne'er so young and toward* 
Be she ne'er so old and froward* 
Be she kind with arms infolding. 
Be she cross and alwa3rs scoldingt 
Be she blithe* or melancholy* 
H^ve she wit^ or have she folly. 
Be she wary, be she squandering. 
Be sha staid, or be she wandering» 
Bf) she qonstant. be she fickle. 
Be she firet or be she idlde ; 
Be she pious, or ungodly. 
Be she chaste, or what sounds od^y: 
Lastly, be she good or evil. 
Be she saint, or be she devil ^^ 
Yet, unea^ is bis Ufe 

Who is married to a. wife* 

* # « « # 
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OJDE* 

Laura xoeeping. 

Chaste, lovely Laura 'gan dischiscfy 
Drooping with sorrow, from her bed; 

As with ungentle showers the rose, 
O'ercharg'd with wet, declines her headL 

^th a dejected look and pace 
Neglectingly she ^gan appear : 

When, meeting with her teH-tale glassr. 
She saw the face of Sorrow there : 

Sweet Sorrow dress'd in such a look 

As Love would trick to catch Desire ; 
A shaded leaf ih Beauty's book, 

Character'd with clandestine fire. 

• • • • # 

Then a fidl shower of pearly dew 
Upon her snowy breast 'gan fall. 

As in due homage to bestrew 
Or mourn her beauty's funeral* 



CHARLSS eOTTOK. 



So have I seen the springing Mom 
In dark and humid vi^urs clad, 

Not to eclipse^ but to adorn 
Her glories by that conquered shade. 

Spare, Laura, spare those beauty's twins, 
Do not our world of beauty drown ! 

Thy tears are balm for others' sins. 
Thou know'st not any of thine own* 

Then let them shine forth, to declare 

The sweet serenity within. 
May each day of thy life be fair, 

Apd to eclipse one hour be sin ! 
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MARTIN LLUELLYN 



It Dieotioned by Winstanley as having been bred a stadeA 
at Chrbt-chiirch, and having practised physic. Accoid« 
ing to Wood (Fasfi, II. 103) he toolc the d^ree of H. D. 
in 1653. His poem called ** Men-Micack^," was pablisb- 
ed» with a few smaller pieccir in 1646, 12mo. again in 
1656, and repr'mted in 1661, under the title of ^ Uoel- 
lin*8 Marrow of the Moses." The work b a good satire 
on travellers, written in what is now called Hodibrastic 
verse. 



SONO. 



t 

I. 

r 



Celia in Love. 

I FELT my heart, and found a flame 
That for relief and shelter came ; 
I entertained the treacherous guest. 
And gave it welcome in my breast. 
Poor Celia ! whither wilt thou go ? 
To cool in streams, or freeze in snow? 
Or gentle Zephyrus intreat 
To chill thy flames, and fan thy heat i 
Perhaps a taper's fading, beams 
May die in air, or quench in streams : 
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But love is a mysterious fire. 
Nor can in air or ice expire : 
Nor will this Ph(;enix be supprest 
But with the ruin of his nest* 
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JOHN DRTDEN 

Wa§ born in 1931 : died io 1701. From the works of (hif 
admirable poet the foUovriqg specimen is selected, becane 
It seems to have escaped the notice of former coUectoiSi 
though written with all the characteristic fire and spirit 
of its anthof . 



[,The Invocation of the Ghost ofLaius by Tirem*.] 

[From the Tragedy of '* (Edipns."] 

TfV. Choose the darkest part o' th' grove ; 

Such as ghosts at noon-day love. 

Dig a trench, and dig it nigh 

Where the bones of Laius lie : 

Altars raisM of turf or stone 

Will th* infernal powers have none. — 

Answer me, if this be done. 
Ckor. 'Tis done. 

TfV. Is the sacrifice made fit ? — 
Draw her backward to the pit; 
Draw the barren heifer back : 
Barren let her be, and black. 
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. Cut the curled hair that grows 
Full betwixt her horns and brows s 
And turn your faces from the sun*— 
Answer me, if this be done. 
Chor. 'Us done. 

Tir* Pour in blood, and blood-like wine. 
To mother Earth and Proserpine ; 
Mingle milk into the stream; 
Feast the ghosts that love the steam ^ 
Snatch a brand from funeral pile ; 
'Toss it in to make them boil : 
And turn your faces from the son.-^- 
Answer me, if all be done. 

Chor* All is done. 

* # « « * 

SONG. 

1. Hear, ye sullen powers, below! 

Hear, ye taskers of the dead ! 

2. You that boiling cauldrons blow ! 

You that scum the molten lead I 

3. You that pinch with red-hot tongs ! 
1. You that drive the trembling hosts 

Of poor poor ghosts 
With your sharpen'd prongs ! 
% You that thrust them off the brim ! 
You that plunge them when they swim ! 
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1. TUl they drown ; 

Till they go 
On a row 
Down, down, down, 
Ten thousand, thousand, thousand fathoms low. 
Chor. 'Tai they drown, &c. 

1 Music for a while 

Shall your cares beguile : 
Wondering how your pains were eas'd ! 

2. And disdaining to be pleas'd! 

3. Till Alecto free the dead 

From their eternal bands ; 
Till the snakes drop from her head. 
And whip firom out her hands. 
1. Come away, 
Do not stay. 
But obey 
While we play, 
For helPs broke up, and ghosts have holy-day. 
Chor. Come away, &c. 
1. Laius ! 2. Laius! 3. Laius ! 
1. Hear! 2. Hear ! 3. Hear ! 
Tir, Hear and appear ! 

By the Fates that spun thy thread ! 
Chor. Which are three — 
Tir* By the Furies fierce and dread ! 
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Chor. Which are three — 
Tin By the judges of the dead ! 
Chor* Which are three- 
Three times three — 
Tir. By hell's blue flame ! 
By the Stygian lake ! 
And by Demogorgon's name 
At which ghosts quake ! 
Hear and appear I 



i 

I 
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JOHN COLLOP. 

Hb prodactioBS were printed by bimselfy with the arrogmat 
title of <' Pocsis RedeviTa : or PoBSis Revit'd.*' 1656, 
ISmo. How far this rhyming physician* promoted the 
reTiTal of the Miiset, will best appear by the fUlowiog 
•pecimen. 



On a retired Lady. 

) 

Spring of beauty, mine of pleasure. 
Why 80 like a miser treasure ? 
Or a richer jewel set 
In a viler cabinet \ 

Virtue and vice 

Know but one price ; 

Seem both allied ; 

Ne'er distinguished if ne'er tried. 

The Sun's as fair, as bright as you, 
And yet expos'd to public view : 
Who, if envious grown, or proud. 
He masks his beauty in a cloud. 
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The Wind and Rain 
Him back again 
In sighs and tears 

Woo, till smiling he appears^ 

***** 

Ceruse nor Stibimn can prevail. 
No art repairs where age makes fail. 
Then, Euphormia, be not still 
A prisoner to a fonder will ; 

Nor let's in vain 

Thus Nature blame, 

'Cause she confines 

To barren grounds the richer mines. 



[378] 

SIR JOHN MENNIS, ANb ^ 
JAMES SMITH. 

These gentlemen were joint authors of a ISme. Tolame, twice 
published, in 1655 and 1656, under the title of *< Musarum 
Deliciae," from whence the subsequent fanciful little poem 
is extracted. 

The former was bom in 1598, and died in 1670. Having 
stadied at Corpus Christi College,. Oxford, for some yearf, 
be became equally remarkable for the versatility of hfe 
talents, and the variety of his occupations. We find bim 
successively a militia officer, commander of a troop of 
horse, captain of a ship, vice admiral, governor of Dover 
castle, and chief comptroller of the navy. Besides being 
a great traveller, and singularly well versed in marine af- 
faird, and ship building, Wood tells us he was '* an honest 
** and stout jnan, generous and religious, and well skilled in 
*' physic and chemistry." To complete all, he was " jioe- 
tically givcHj'* and is said not only to have assisted Suck- 
ling in his compositions, but to have ridiculed him and his 
runaway troop in a well-known ballad. (Vide Percy* 
Vol. II. p. S27, 4th edit.) 

Smith was bom about 1604, educated at Christ Charch and 
Lincoln Colleges, in Oxford ;' afterwards naval and mili- 
tary chaplain to U. earl of Holland, and domestic chap- 
lain to Tho. earl of Cleveland ; and amongst other prefer- 
ments> on his Majesty's return, became canon and chauntor 
in £xeter cathedral. In 1661 he was created D,D, and 
died in 1667. 

Wood informs us he was much in esteem ''with the poetical 
'* wits of that time, particularly with Philip Massinger, 
'' who caird him his son.'' 

In *' Wit restored,'' a miscellany already quoted, many of 
his pieces are to be met with. 
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King Oberon*s AppareL 

[Ffom 78 lines.] 

When the monthly^horned queen 
Grew jealous that the stars had seen' 
Her rising from End3n[nion's arms. 
In rage she throws her misty charms 
Into the bosom of the night. 
To dim their curious pr3ring light. 

Then did the di/^arfish fairy elves 
(Having first atcir'd themselves) 
Prepare to dress their Oberon king 
In highest robes for revelling : 
In a cob-web shirt, more thin 
Than ever spider since could spin, 
Bleach'd by the whiteness of the snow. 
As the stormy winds did blow 
It in the vast and freezing air : 
No shirt half so fine, so fair. 

A rich waistcoat they did bring 

Made of the trout-fly's gilded wing. 
« * « * # 
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The ouUide of his doublet was 
Made of the four-leav'd true-love grass 



On every seam there was a lace 
Drawn by the unctuous snail's slow trace ; 
To it the purest silver thread 
Compstr'd did look like dull pale lead. 
Each button was a sparkling eye 
Ta'en from the i^eckled adder's fry. 
Which in a gloomy night and dark 
Twinkled like a fiery spark : 
And, for coolness, next his skin, 

'Twas with white poppy lin'd within. 

****** 

A rich mantle he did wear 
Made of tinsel gossamer, 
Be-starred over with a few 
Diamond drops of morning dew» 

His cap was all of ladies'-love ; 
So passing light, that it did move, 
If any humming gnat or fly 
But buzz'd the air in passing by. 
About it was a wreath of pearl, 
Dropp'd from the eyes of some poor girl 
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Pinched because she had forgot 
To leave fair water in the pot. 
And) for feather, he did wear 
Old Nisus' fatal purple hair. 

The sword they girded on his thigh 
Was smallest blade of finest rye. 

A pair of buskins they did brings 
Of the cow-lady's coral wing, 
Powdered o'^r with spots of jet. 
And lin'd with purple violet. 
His belt was made of myrtle leaves. 
Plaited in small curious threaves, 
Beset with ambdr cowslip studs. 
And fring'd about with daisy buds; 
In which his bugle horn was hung. 
Made of the babbling Echo's tongue ; 
Which, set unto his moon-bum^d lip» 
He winds, and then his fairies skip. 
At that the lazy dawn 'gan sound, 
And each did trip a fairy round. 



THOMAS FLATMAN, 

A miserable imitator of Cowley, was boro about 1635, edo* 
cated at Wine better School, and New Collie, Oxford, 
and becoming afterwards a barrister of the Inner Temple, 
ne|;lected the law to pursue his inclination to painting and 
poetry. ** Some of bis tasteless contemporaries," says Mr 
Granger, " thought him equally excellent in both ; but 
'* one of bis beads is worth a ream of his plndarics, I bad 
<< almost said, all the plndarics written in this reign. He 
" really excelled as an artist : a man must want an ear for 
'' harmony, that can admire his poetry, and even want 
*' eyes that can cease to admire his painting." Notwith- 
standing, the duke of Opnond was so pleased with Flat- 
man's ode on the death of his son, the earl of Ossory, that 
he sent him a diamond riog worth 1002. ; and Phillips, by 
BO means an iodiscriminate panegyrist, commends his in- 
genuity in poetry, as well as painting. The first edition 
of his poems appeared in 1614, the fourth in 16B2. His 
death took place in 1688. Vide Walpole^s Anecdotes of 
Painting in England. 

*f This person,*' says Wood, (Ath. II. 826) " was in his 
'' younger days much against marriage,-- and made a song 
" describing the cumhrances of it, beginning thus — 
*' Like a dog with a bottle tied close to his tail ; 
<* Like a tory in a bog, or a thief in a jail," &c. 

'' But being afterwards smitten with a fair virgin, and more 
*' with her fortune, did espouse her, 26th Nor. t672 ; 
'* whereupon his ingenious comrades did serenade him that 
" night, while he was in the embraces of his mistress, with 
" the said song." 

Of the three following extracts, the first is in the best style 
of his poetry ; the second a specimen of his wit ; and the 
third is remarkable from its having been imitated by Mr 
Pope in his ode of <' The Dying Christian." 
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SONG. 

The Renegado. 

Removed from fair Urania's eyet 

Into a village far away> 

Fond Astrophil began to say : 
** Thy charms, Urania, I despise ! 
'' Go, bid some other shepherd for thee die 
" That never understood thy tyranny !' 



i» 



Returned at length the amorous swain, - 
•Soon as he saw his deity, 
Ador'd again and bowM his knee, 

Became her slave, and wore her chain. 

The needle thus, that motionless did lie. 

Trembles and moves when the lov'd loadstone's 
nigh. 



Batchelor*s Song. 
Second Part* 



How happy a thing were a wedding, 
And a bedding. 
If a man might purchase a wife 
For a twelvemonth and a day : 
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But to live with her all a man's life. 
For ever and for aye ; 
Till she grow as grey as a cat,— 
Good faith, Mr Parson, I thank you for that. 



A Thought of Death. 
[From 80 lines.] 



When on my sick bed I languish. 
Full of sorrow, full of anguish ; 
Fainting, gasping, trembling, aying, 

Panting, groaning, speechless, dying, 

* « * * * 

Methinks I hear some gentle spirit say. 

Be not fearful, come away ! 

* ♦ * * * 
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SIR CHARLES SEDLEY, 

Son of Sir John Sedley, of Aylesford in Kent, htai. wa» 
born about 1639, entered at Wadham College, Oxford, 
1656, where be spent only a abort time, lived in retirement 
during CroroweU's usurpation, and coming to court after 
the Restoration, soon distinguished himself by superior wit 
and debauchery amongst the witty and profligate compa- 
nions of Charles II. His conduct in Parliament slfiewed 
that he possessed in an equal degree the talents necessary 
for serious business, lie was the author of six plays, and 
of a volume of poems, and died in 1701. 

See a more particular account in the Biographia Dramatica* 



SONG 

xHiLLis, let's shun the comftion fate. 
And let our love nef er turn to hate. 
I'll doat no longer than I can. 
Without being callM a faithless man. 
When we begin to want discourse. 
And kindness seems to taste of force, 
As freely as we met we'll part ; 
Each one possessed of their own heart. 
Thus, whilst rash fools themselves undo, 
We'll game, and give off saveris too. 
So equaUy the match we'll make, 
Both shall be glad to draw the stske : 

TOL.III. 2 b 
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A smile of thine shall make my bliss^ 
I will enjoy tbee in a kiss. ' 
If from this height our kindness fillip 
We^ bravely scorn to love at alL 
If thy affection first decay p 
I will the blame on nature lay* 
Alas ! what cordial can remove 
The hasty fiite of dying Love i 
Thus we wfll all the w<Mrld excels 
In loving and in parting well* 



SON 6. 

Not, Celia, that I juster am 

Or better than the rest; 
For I would change each hour, like Aem^ 

Were not my heart at rest. 

But I am tied to very thee 

By every thought I have: 
Thy face I only care to see, 
-r • Thy heart I only crave. 

All that in woman is ador'd, 
In thy dei^r self I find ; 
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For the whole sex can but sflfoid 
The bandsoine an<i the kincL 

Why then shpuld I seek further stor^i 

And still make love anew I 
When change it$elf can give no wre^ 

'Tis easy to be true. 



ToCloris. 

Cloris, I canQOt say your eye9 
Did my unwary heart surprize ; 
Nor will I swefur it was ypur face^ 
Your shape, or any nameless grace; 
For, you are so entirely fair. 
To love a part injustice were. 

No dronnciing man can know which drop 
Of water his last breath did stop : 
So when the stars in heaven appear^ 
And join to make the night look clear. 
The light we no one's bounty call. 
But the obliging gift of all* 
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He that doth lipg or hands adore 
Deserres them only, and no more : 
But I love ally and every part. 
And nothing less can ease my heart. 
Cupid that lover weakly strikes. 
Who can express what 'tis he likes. 



Indifference excused. 

Love, when 'tis true, needs not the aid 
Of sighs, nor oaths, to make it known : 

And, to convince the cruellest maid, 
Lovers should use their love alone. 

Into their very looks 'twill steal. 
And he that most would hide his flame 

Does in that case his pain reveal : 
Silence itself can love proclaim. 

This, my Aurelia, made me shun , 
The paths that common lovers treads 

Whose guilty passions are begun 
Not in their heart, but in their head. 
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I could not sighy and with cross'd arms 
Accuse youc rigour, and my fate ; 

Nor tax your beauty with such charms 
As men adore, and women hate; 

- * 

But careless liv'd> and without art, 

Knowing my love you must have spied ; 

And thinking it a foolish part 
To set to show what none can hide. 



1 
To a devout young Gentlecooman, 

pHiLLis, this early zeal assuage ! 

You overact your part : 
The martyrs at your tender age 

Gave heaven but half their hear.t. 

Old men till past the pleasure ne'er 

Declaim against the sin : 
^is early to begin to fear 

The devil at fifteen. 



The world to youth is too severe. 
And, like a treacherous light. 

Beauty the actions of the fair 
Exposes to their sight;. 
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And yet this world, as old as 'tis. 
Is oft deceiv'd by 't too : 

Kind combinations seldom miss : 
Let's try what we can do. 



so NO. 

Get you gone— you will undo 
If you love me, don't pursue me ! 
Let that inclination perish, 
Which I dare no longer cherish ! . 

With harmless thoughts I did begm. 
But in the crowd Love enter'd in ; 
I knew him not, he was so gay. 
So innocent, and full of play. 

At every hour, in every place, 
I either saw, or form'd your &ce : 
All that in plays was finely writ 
Fancy for you and me did fit. 

My dreams at night were all of you^ 
Such as till then I never knew. 
I sported thus with young Desire, 
Never intending to go higher. 
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Bat now his teeth and claws are growtti • 
Let me the fatal lion shun ; 
You found me harmless— leave me so ! 
For, were I not^ you'd leave me too. 



BONG. 

Love still has something of the sea. 
From whence his mother rose X 

No time his slaves from douht can free^ 
Nor give their thoughts repose. 

They are becahn'd in clearest days, 

And in rough weather tost. 
They wither under cold delays. 

Or are in tempests lost. 

One while they seem to touch the port. 
Then straight into the main 

Some angry wind, in cruel sport. 
The vessel drives again. 

At first disdain and pride they fear. 
Which tf they chance to 'scape, 
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and fidaehood soon appear. 
In a more dreadful shape. 

By such degrees to joy they come 
And are so long withstood. 

So slowly they receive the sum. 
It hardly does them good, 

'Tis cruel to prolong a pain 

And to defer a joy. 
Believe me» gentle Celemene, 

Offiends the winged boy. 

An hundred thousand oaths your fears 
Perhaps would not remove ; 

Andy if I gaz'd a thousand years, 
I could no deeper love. 



SONG. 



Fair Amynta, art thou mad. 
To let the world in me 

Envy joys I never had, 
And censure them in thee i 
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I 

Illl'd with grief for what is past. 

Let us at length be wise; 
And to Love's true enjoyments haste, 

Since we have paid the price. 

Love does easy souls despise 

Who lose themselves for toys. 
And escape for those devise 

Who taste his utmost joys. 

Love should like the year be crown'd 

With sweet variety; 
Hope should in the spring abound, 

Kind fears, and jealousy. 

In the summer, flowers should rise. 

And in the autumn, fruit ; 
His spring doth else but. mock our eyes. 

And in a scoff salute. 



The Indifference. 



Thanks, fair Urania, to your scorn, 
I now am free, as I was bom. 
Of all the pain that I endur'd 
By your late coldness I am cur'd. 
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In losing me, proud n3rmpli| you lose 
Tiie humblest slave your beau^ knows : 
In losing you, I but throw down 
A haughty tyrant from^er throne. 

My ranging love did never find 
Such charms of person and of mind ; 
You've beauty, wit, and aU things know,— 
But where you should your love bestow. 

I, unawares, my freedom gave. 
And to those tyrants grew a slave : 
Would you have kept what you had won. 
You should have more compassion shown. 

Love is a burthen, which two hearts^ 
When equally they bear their parts. 
With pleasure carry; but no one, 
Alas ! can bear it long alone. 

I'm not of those who court their pain. 
And make an idol of disdain : 
My hope in love does ne'er expirCf 
But it extinguishes desire : 

Nor yet of those who, ill received. 
Would have it otherwise believ'd ; 
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* 

And, where their love could not prevaO, 
Take the vain liberty to rail. 

Whoe'er would make his victor less 
Must his own weak defence confess ; 
Andy while her power he does defame. 
He poorly, doubles his own shame. 

Even that malice does betray. 
And speak concern another way ; ^ 
And ail such scorn in me is but 
The smoke of fires ill put out. 

He's still in torment, whom the rage 
To detraction does engage : 
In love, indiffi^rence is sure 
The only sign of perfect cure. 



SONG. 



** Hears not my Phillis, how the birds 
*' Their feather'd mates salute ? 

** They tell their passion in their words; 
'^ Must I alone be mute ?" 
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Fhillis, without frown or smiley 
Sat and knotted all the while. 

'* The god of love in thy bright eyes 
«< Does like a tyrant reign ; 

<< But in thy heart a child he lies, 
^ Without his dart or flame.'* 

FhiUisy&c. 

<< So many months in silence past, 

^ And yet in raging love, 
*^ Might well deserve one word at last 

** My passion should iqpprove.'' 
Fhillis»&c^ 

** Must then your feithful swain expire, 
^ And not one look obtain, 

** Which he, to sooth his fond desire, 
" Might pleasingly explain ?'* 

Phillis, without frown or smile. 

Sat and knotted all the while. 
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SONO. 

Phillis is my only joy. 

Faithless as the winds or seas ; 
Sometimes coming, sometimes coy. 
Yet ^he never fails to please. 
If with a frown 
I am cast down, 
Phillis smiling. 
And beguiling, 
Makes me happier than before. 

Though, alas ! too late I find 
Nothing can her fancy fix ; 
Yet the moment she is kind, 
I forgive her all her tricks: 
Which though I see^ 
I can't get free ; 
She deceiving, 
I believing ; 
What need lovers wish for more ? 



I 
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Oui of Lycofphron. 

What shall become of man bo wise 
When he dies I 
IsTone can tell 
Whether he goes to heaven or heU^ 
Ofy afier a few moments dear. 
He disappear ; 
And at last 
Perish entirely like a beast ? 

But women, wine, and mirth, we know^ 
Are all the joys he has below : 
Let us then ply those joys we have ; 
'Tis vain to think beyond the grave* 
Out of our reach the gods have laid 

Of time to come th' event. 
And laugh to see the fools afraid 
Of what the knaves invent. 
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GEORGE DIGBY, EAEL OF BRISTOL, 



19 



Was born in Madrid, 1018 : died, 16T6. ^ A singular person,' 
says l^rd Orford, *' whose life was one contradiction. He 
** wrote against popery, and embraced it; he was a zealous 
** opposer of the court, and a sacrifice for it ; was con- 
** scientiously converted in the midst of his prosecution of 
** lord Strafford, and was most unconscientiously a prose- 
" cntor of lord Clarendon. With great parts, he always 
^ hurt himself and his friends ; with romantic bravery, 
<* he was always an unsuccessful commander. He spolce 
** for the test- act though a Roman-catholic ; and addicted 
« himself to astrology on the birth-day of true philosophy.*' 
For particulars of his life, and a catalogue of his writings, 
vide Wood Atb. II. 579. 

This eccentric man composed a comedy called ** Elvira," 
firom whence the following song is extracted. It was 
printed in 1B67, and obtained his lordship a place in Sack- 
ling's Session of the Poets. 



SONG. 



See, O see ! 

How every tree. 

Every bower, 

Every flower, 

7 
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A new life gives to others* joys. 

Whilst that I 

Grief-strickeii lie, 

Nor can meet 

With any sweet 
But what faster mine destroys. 
What are all the senses' pleasure!^ 
When the mind has lost all measures ? 

Hear, O hear ! 

How sweet and clear 

The nightingale 

And waters'-fall 
In concert join for others' ears, 

Whilst to me, 

For harmony, 

Every air 

Echoes despair, 
And every drop provokes a tear. 
What are all the senses*^ pleasures, 
When the mind has lost all measures ^ 
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ROBERT VEEL, 

Was born at AlvestOD, In Gloucestenhire ; entered of Edm. 
Hall, Oxford, in 1663, aged 15; '* continued there," says 
Wood, ^*- about 10 terms ;— went to the great city, li?ed 
'* after the manner of poets. In a debauched way,, and 
<* wrote partly for the nse of bis idle and vain companions, 
<< but more to gain money to carry on the trade of folly." 
Among other things he was author of << New Court-Songs 
and Poems," 8vo, 1672. He seems to have been an easy 
▼ersifier, though without much originality. 



Vanky of worldly Happiness* 

How eager are our vain pursuits 
Of pleasure, and of worldly joys ! 

And yet, how empty are the fruits! 
How full of trouble, gne^ and noise ! 

We to our ancestors new follies add, 

Proving ourselves less happy, and more mad. 

What, but a tempest, is the world. 
Whereon this bark of ours is tost i 

Which, by ambition wildly hurPd, 
Is split against a rock, and lost ! 

vol.. III. 2 c 
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The safer vulgar this with wonder see. 
And from our ruin learn humility. 

With costly silks we do adorn 

These stalking pageants, made of day. 
Whose very flowers, while thejr are worn. 

But embifms are of our decay : 
Battered by sickness, or inflam'd by lust. 
Or ttndermin'd by time, we 611 to dust. 



SONG. 

FfaXtty of beauty. 

As poor Aurelia sat alone, 
Hard by a river's flowery side. 
Envious at Nature's new-bom pride. 

Her slighted self thus she reflected on. 

Alas ! that Nature should revive 
These flowers, which after winter's snow 
Spring fresh again and brisker show ; 

And for our brighter sex so ill contrive ! 

Beauty, like them, a short-liv'd thing. 

On us in vain she did bestow ; 

Beauty, that only once can grow. 
An autumn has, but knows no second i^ring. 
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They an inglorious freedom boast ; 

I triumph in my chain ; 
Nor am I unreveng'd, though lost. 
Nor you UDpunishM, though unjust. 
When I alone, who love you most. 

Am kOl'd with your disdain. 



4 



.>i< 
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SIR FRANCIS FANE. 

» 

Tkif aothor, who wai fpnadmn to Um eail of Westmore* 
land, and knight of the bath, u very highly commended by 
Langbaine. Besides a few poems printed in Tate's Miscel- 
lanies, be pnblished two plays, vis* '* Love in the Dark,** 
a comedy, 1876, and ** The Sacrifice,*' a tragedy, 1686; 
and a masqne. The following is extracted from bis co- 
medy. 



SONG. 

Cupid, I scorn to beg the art 

From thy imaginary throne. 
To learn to wound another's heart. 

Or how to heal my 0¥m. 

If she be coy, my airy mind 
Brooks not a siege ; if she be kind. 
She proves my scorn that was my wonder; 
For, towns that yield I hate to plunder. 

Love is a game t hearts are the prize ; 

Pride keeps the stakes ; Art throws the dice : 
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When cither's won 

The game is done. 
Love is a coward^ hunts the flying prey, 
But when it once stands stilly Love runs away. 
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UNCERTAIN AUTHORS. 



SONG. 
[From ** The Academy of Compliments/' edit. 1671.] 

Come, Chlorls, hie we to the bower. 
To sport us ere the day be done ! 

Such is thy power, that every flower 
Will ope to thee as to the sun* 

And if a flower but chance to die 
With my sighs' blast or mine eyes' rain. 

Thou can'st revive it with thine eye. 
And with thy breath make sweet again* 

The wanton suckling, and the vine. 
Will strive for th' honour, who first may 

With their green arms encircle thine. 
To keep the burning sun away. 
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[From << Windsor Drollery," London, 1678.] 

Cupid once was weary grown 

With women's errands — laid him down 

On a refreshing rosy bed {^ 

The same sweet covert harboured 

A bee ; and as she always had 

A quarrel with love's idle lad. 

Stings the soft boy : pain and strong fears 

Straight melt him into cries and tears. 

As wings and feet would let each other. 

Home he hastens to his mother; 

Then on her knees he hangs his head, 

And criei^ *' O mother, J am dead ! 

^' An ugly snake, they call a bee, 

« (O see it swell) hath murder'd me.** 

Venus with smiles replied, ** O sir, 

'* Does a bee's sting make all this stir ? 

<^ Think what pains then attend those darts 

^* Wherewith thou still art wounding hearts 

** E'en let it smart ! — may chance that then 

** Thou'k learn more pity towards men." 
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A CkikoUc Hymn. 

(Printed amoi« other ** MiKellanieii" in << Tlie Poeon of 
Ben. J«lMion, janior,*" 1618. It is aho to lie f#und in 
** Witlien RedlylvoB, in a imall new.yearVgift,**4to. 1689, 
and there called ** A copy from Tenes laag tlnce nude.'* 
The text of the latter haf been preferred in the following 
extract.] 

Opinion rulea the human state. 
And domineers in every land s 
Shall sea or mountain separate 
Whom God hath jdn'd in nature's band ? 
Dwell they fiur d^ or dwell they near. 
They're all my father's diildren dear. 

Lend me the bright wings of the morn. 

That I from hence may take my flight 
From Cancer unto Capricorn^ 
Far swifter than the lamp of night : 
Where'er my winged soul doth fly 
All's flur and lov^ely in mine eye. 

Features and colours of the hair. 
These eJA do meet in harmony ; 
The blacky the brown, the red, the fair. 
All tinctures of variety : 
In single simple love alone 
These various colours are but one. 
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I' th' phlegmatic I sweetness find. 

The melancholy, grave, and wise; 
The sanguine, merry to my mind. 
From choler flames of love arise : 
In single simple love alone 
All these complexions are but one. 

The nightjbgale doth never say 

(Though he be king of melody) 
Unto the cuckoo or the jay, 

Why sing you not so sweet as I ? 
Each tunes his harp in love alone. 
These various notes are all but one. 



With open arms let me enibrace 

The Heathen^ Christian, Turk, or Jew, 
The lovely and deformed fiioe, 
The sober and the jovial crew* 
In single simple love alone 
All forms and features me but one. 
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Reason. 

[la « MiiedlaDy Poom and TrandrntiooB by Oxford hands. 
Printed for Anthony Stephens, 1685, 8yo.] 

[From 8 stanzas.] 

Reason, thou vain impertinence. 

Deluding li3rpocrite, begone ! 
And go and plague your men of sense. 

But let my love and me alone i 



t> 



In vain some dreaming thinking fool 
Would make thee o'er our senses reign,. 

And all our noble passions rule. 
And constitute this creature man. 

In vain some dotard may pretend 
Thou art our torch to happiness-^ 

To happiness — ^which poor mankind 
As little know as Paradise. 

At best, thou'rt but a glimmering light. 
Which serves not to direct our way ; 

But, like the moon, confounds our sight. 
And only shows it is not day. 
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(In tbe same CoUection.] 
[From 6 stanzas.] 

Nay, I confess I should despise 

A too, too easy-gotten prize ! 

Be coy, be cruel yet a while. 

Nor grant one gracious look or smile ! 

Then every little grace from thee 

Will seem a heaven on earth to me. 

If thou would'st have me still love on 
With all the flames I first begun, 
Then you must stUl as scornful be : 
For, if you once but burn like me, 
My flames will languish and be gone. 
Like fire shin'd on by the sun. 

« « « « « # 

Nor lay these arts too soon aside» 
In hopes your lover fast is tied ; 
For I have oft an angler seen. 
With over-haste, lose all again ; 
When, if the fool had longer staid. 
The harmless fish had been betray'd. 
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Annent Sang. 
[From Drjdcn'i Collectioiu Vol. VI. 341. ed. 1116.} 

A siLLT shepherd woo'd^ but wist not 
How he might his mistress' ftfvour gain. 

On a time they met, but kisB'd not >— 
Ever after that he sued in vain. 

Blame her not, alas, though she said nay 

To him that might, but fled awaj. 

Tmie perpetuaUj is changing; 

Every moment alteration brings ; 
Love and beauty still estranging ; 

Women are, alas, but wanton things ! 
He that will his mistress' &voar gain^ 
Must take her in a merry vein. 

A woman's fancy's like a fever, - 
Or an ague, that doth come by fits ; 

Hot, and cold, but constant never. 
Even as the [feasant humour hits. 

Sick, and well ^ain, and well, and sick. 

In love it is a woman's trick. 
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Now she will, and then she will not ; 

Put her to the trial» if once she smile : 
Silly youth, thy fortunes spill not ; 

Lingering labours ofl themselTOS beguile^ 
He that knocks, and can't get in. 
His pick-lock is not worth a pin. 

A woman's nay is no denial ; 

Silly youths of love are served so ; 
Put her to a further trial ; 

Haply she'll take it, and say no. 
For 'tis a trick which women use. 
What they love they will refuse. 

Silly youth, why dost thou dally ? 

Having got time and season fit ; ^ 

I 

Then never stand *' Sweet, shall I ? shall I {'' 

Nor too much commend an after-wit ; 
'FoT^ he that innU not mohen he may^ 
When he xniU he shall have nay. 



Cmulmiwu 
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CONCLUSION. 



As it was a'prindpal object of this Miscellany, 
to collect such a series of early poetry as should 
exhibit specimens of our language through all its 
gradations, it may, perhaps, be convenient to the 
reader to bring into one point of view the various 
conclusions or conjectures which these specimens 
have suggested. These are dispersed through the 
first volume of the work, so as to form a succinct 
and intelligible, if not a satisfactory history of 
the formation and early progress of the English 
langi^. 

The Saxon conquerors of this country^ having 
been converted to Christianity towards the close of 
the sixth century, appear to have engaged in the 
pursuit of leamipg with the usual eagerness of 
proselytes. Great1)umbers of them, travelling t6 
Home in quest of religious truth, distinguished 
themselves by their zeal and industry, and, re- 
turning to their own country, brought with them 
considerable stores of such learning as that age 
could furnish. At a time when single bodks were 
estimated so highly, as to form no trifling part of 
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a valuable patrimony^ large libraries were founded 
at Weremouthy in Northumberland^ at Hexham^ 
at York, and other places; and the writings of 
Venerable Bede, of Alcuinus, and many other 
scholan who issued from these seminaries, excited 
universal and merited admiration. 

But the scholars of the eighth centuiy, coomui- 
nicating only with each other, and taking little 
interest in the concerns of such of their fellow- 
creatures as were unable to express their hi^pi- 
ness or misery in Greek or Latin, do not seem 
to have produced very extensive benefits to man- 
kind. So much of life was wasted in acquiring 
erudition, that little remained for the amplication 
of it ; and, as nature seldom produces a long suc- 
cession of prodigies, learning expired with its first 
professors. Alfred is said to have lamente^that, 
in his youth, veryjefm priests south of the Humber 
understood the ordinary service of the church; 
and that he knew none south of the Thames who 
were capable of turning a piece of Latin into 
Saxon. 

It may, perhaps, have been matter of regret to 
this great monarch that he was unable to naturalize 
among his subjects the languages of Greece and 
Rome, which he considered as the depositaries of 
much useful information ; but, by translating into 
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Baxon the most valuable works of antiquity that 
could then be procured, he accomplished his 
purpose more effectually. He at the same time 
enriched and polished his native language; which, 
being already the organ of the laws, and be- 
coming, during his reign, the vehicle of religion, 
of science; and of the arts, acquired a copious- 
ness and elegance, superior to that of any of the 
Teutonic or Romance dialects then spoken in 
Europe. 

This era of pure Saxon literature wasj however, 
of short duration. The incessant invasions, and 
ultimate subjugation of the country by the Danes, 
a nation of kindred origin^ but for inferior to the 
Saxons in civilization, not only checked the pro- 
gress of improvement, but neariy replunged our 
language into its pristine barbarism. Its subsequent 
recovery was prevented, first by the conduct of 
Edward the Confessor and his courtiers, who took 
a miserable pride in adopting a foreign idiom, in- 
stead of attempting to restore the energy of their 
own,and, soon afterwards, by the Norman conquest. 

The establishment of our present mixed lan« 
guage, and indeed every link in the chain of its 
history, may, perhaps, be traced to this important 
event, as to its remote cause and or%in. But the 
mode of its operation has not been, I think. 
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satiBfactorily expbdned ; too mudi having been at- 
tributed to the 8iqppo8ed prejudices^ and imagimufy 
detigns of the Conqueror^ while the genend cir» 
cninstances in which he was placed^ and the ob- 
vious tendency of his general policy^ have beeia 
too much overlooked. 

In the first place it seems evident^ that if the 
Normans, after completing their conquest, had 
readily mingled with the native inhabitants of the 
country, they could have effected only .a very 
slight and temporary alteration in the Saxon lan- 
guage. Their numbers were too small. For this 
reason, the ancestors of these very Normans who. 
established themselves in Neustria, produced bo 
sensible change in the Romance dialect of that 
province. If some few corruptions had been in- 
troduced by the first admixture, they probably 
would have disappeared after one or two gene- 
rations ; and the purity of the written language 
would have been preserved, by means of the al- 
most innumerable models of composition which 
then existed, and of which considerable remains 
are still preserved. 

But the general disaffection and ^rit of revolt, 
excited among the English by the evident partiali- 
ty of the Conqueror to the partners of his victory,^ 
COnqpelled him to adopt a system of defence fiur 

5 
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his newly acquired dominioiiSy which had aneceft* 
sary tendency to produce the changes that'aftet'^ 
wards took place in the language of his siihjects. 

It has been observed hy all our hlstoniaDS^ lihat 
the Saxons, though a brave and warfike people, 
had made little progress in the art of fortification, 
and that to this circumstance the Danes were in^ 
debted for the almost constant success of their 
piratical incursions. The Normans, on the con* 
trary, surpassed all the nations of Europe in this 
branch of tactics ; and William, availing himself 
of this superiority, erected numerous citadels, 
which, being filled with Norman ganrisons, secured 
and over-awied all the towns in the kingdom, and 
afforded him the means of assembling liis. army 
with safety and expedition. 

It is evident that each of these garrisons bore a 
much higher proportion to the number of inhabi- 
tants in the neighbouring cities, at whose expense 
they were firom the first supported, than that of 
the whole body of Ndomans to the aggregate popu^ 
lation of the kingdom. It was necessary, therefore, 
that some mercantile jargon should be adopted as a 
medium of communication between the foreigners 
and the natives ; and although such a jargon, be- 
ing only employed for occasional purposes by 
each, could not immediately displace and become 
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a witmittite for the established language rfeitfaer; 
Ifaoii^ the NormaiiB were, during a very coimi- 
dendble lei^th of time, completely separatedfrom 
their English neighbours by the strongest opposi- 
tion of passions and prejudices : though even their 
commercial intercourse was very limited : it may 
be doubted whether these drcumstanoes had not- 
the effisct, of ultimately rendering more con^leCe 
that alteration of language, which they certainly 
contributed, in the first instance, to retard. 

In Act, the most striking peculiarity in the es- 
tablishment of our vulgar English is, that it ap- 
pears to have very suddenly superseded the pure 
and legitimate Saxon, from which its elements 
were principally derived, instead of becoining its 
successor, as generally has Iteen supposed, by a 
slow and imperceptible process. The Saxon, cer- 
tainly, never ceased to be cultivated during more 
than a century after the Conquest, because the 
, conclusion of the Saxon Chronicle, which relates 
the death of Stephen, cannot have been written 
before the foUowing reign ; and the translation of 
Wace by Layamon is not likely to have been com- 
posed much before the year 1180. From this pe- 
riod, I believe, the langtiage began to decline, but 
it did not cease till much later ; for we have a 
Saxon charter dated in the' 43d year of Henry 
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III. that 18 to say, in 1258. It has been often 
printed, particularly by Lord Lyttelton and Dr 
Henry, both of whom have thought it necessary 
to add an English translation. On the other hand, 
we possess some English specimens, which, kk the 
opinion of all our antiquaries, cannot be referred 
to a later period than 1250: it follows therefore 
that, during several years after the establishment 
of our present mixed language, the Saxon conti- 
nued to be the only form of speech known to a 
large portion of the inhabitants of this country* 

Now, if we consider that the Saxon, however it 
ndght have degenerated from its former elegance, 
still retained the advantage of a regular and esta« 
blished grammar, whfle the construction , of the 
Anglo-Norman, or English, was extremely fluctu- 
ating and barbarous ; it will, probably, be thought 
that the latter could only have acquired the supe- 
riority over hs parent language by means of the 
predominant wealth and influence of that part of 
the community by whom it was exclusively culti- 
vated. This, I presume, may have been promoted 
by a succession of fortunate events. 

The system devised by the Conqueror, for the 
purpose of protecting his army against the insur- 
rection of the natives, gave a security to the citizens 
against the fears of foreign invasion, or domestic 
oppression, which they had not hitherto enjoyed. 
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and in whidi the villagers could not equally parti- 
eipate. The increased trade resuldng from the 
foreign dominions of our sovereignsy and the wealth 
derived from that trade, was confined ahoosl ex- 
dusivelyto the towns. Lastly, thesuocesaiveiBiviu- 
nities which they purchased from our sovereigna, or 
from their principal barons, and whidi led to the 
general establishmi^t of free municipal govern- 
ments, must have tended, in concurrence with the 
preceding causes, omsiderably toaugmentthe pro- 
portion which the inhabitants of the cities had 
formeriy borne to the rest of their countrymen^ in 
point of numbers, wealth, and influence. 
. As the same hi^py improvement of their govern*: 
ment was likely to obliterate the sources of national 
hatred between the Norman and English inhaln- 
tants ; to create an union of interests ; to promote 
the adoption of a common language ; and to hasten 
the improvement of that language byfumishingnew 
and frequent subjects for discussions, at once com- 
plicated and interesting ; it seems naUiral that we 
should assign the complete formation of our preaant 
^language to the comn^encement of the thirteenth 
century,and perhaps to the establishment of Magna 
Charta. Every inference, that can be drawn from 
the inspection of such specimens of very early 
English as I have had an opportunity of examining^ 
appears to point nearly to the same period. 
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From thig time to the reign of Edward IIL our 
infrnt language was enriched, or perhaps oveiw 
loaded, by a constant accession of French words. 
This> indeed, might be expected. Wealth, when 
accompanied by freedomi generally giyes birth to 
magnificence, but it does not of necessity and im« 
mediately become the parentof taste andiqvention.^ 
During the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
even our kings and. nobles were in the habit oS 
expending their whole stock of gaiety, as well as 
their treasure^ on the four great festivals of the 
year ; and the intervening times of leisure were 
employed in devising modes of amusement, and 
providing a disposition to be amused. But as the 
commercial part of the nation had something else 
to do, they seem to have contented themselves with 
copying, as nearly as they could, the pleasures a£ 
their superiors* Their festivities were conducted 
with the same minute attention to ceremonial, and 
diversified with the same or nearly similar sporta 
and representations. Their tables exhibited the 
same apecimens of complicated cookery. The 
recitation of tales of chivalry was necessary to the 
.solemni^of these festivals; and as the French 
minstrels hiad, longsince,pre-occupied the fabulous 
era of every iaiown history^ their English succes* 
sors were reduced to the necessity of translatii^. 
In executing this task, under the coiotraintof 
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llndiifg a ooDStant succesnon of rfaymes^ in a Itat^ 
guage which was hitherto mde and untractable^ 
they night often be led to borrow the words and 
phrases of the originaL At least it was their in- 
terest to adopt and give a currency to every new 
term whidi had acquired the authority of collo* 
quial usage ; so that the compositiens of our early 
writers are become nearly unintelligible to those 
who are not familiarly acquamted with the Nor- 
man vocabulary. 

It is very possible that our language may not 
have received much real improvement from this 
indiscriminate adoption of fore^ i^oms ; but 
perfaiqfM it was in some measure indebted to^ them 
for its reception at court, where it supplanted the 
Norman-Frenchy which had exclusively prevailed 
there from the time of the Conquest. This alter- 
ation, which ensured to our national literature 
all the advantages that patronage can bestow^ 
seems to have taken place in the reign of Edward 
III. whose policy led him to excite a hatred of 
France among his subjects, and who proscribed 
the exclusive use of French in our lawsy^and in the 
elements of education. Gower, as we have seen, 
commenced his literary career by aspiring to the 
character of a French poet, and only b^an hi» 
English work in his old age, during the reign and 
by the command of Richard II. The ftshionable 
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^tudect^tberefore, had probably changed duringthe 
interval, and it may be presumed that this change 
also procured us the advantage o£ Chaucer's ta- 
lents, which, from the circumstances of his birth 
and education, would naturally have been employ- 
ed, had he written a few years sooner, in cultiva- 
tmg a foreign rather than his native language. 

During the whole of this period, the Scotish 
dialect seems to have been nearly identical with 
that of England ; but its history is, unfortunately, 
still more obscure than our own. We do not pos- 
sess a siqgle specimen of the~ original language 
spoken in Scotland during the eleventh century; 
and the only compositions in the Anglo-Norman 
dialect anterior to the life of Bruce are, the song 
written about 1285, on the death of Alexander III. 
which is to be seen in the first volume of this work, 
and a romance attributed to Thomas of Ercildoun, 
which, I believe, was first discovered by Mr Rit- 
Bon in the Advocates' Library at Edinburgh. 

This very curious poem is, apparently,, coeval 
with Adam Davie's romance of Alexander,* which 
it resembles in some degree, by the shortness and 

* I am happy in being able to add tliat our stock of an* 
cient Bnglisli literature is likely to l>e soon enriched with 
accurate editions of both these very interesting works. The 
former will be poblbhed by Mr Walter Scott, the latter by 
Mr Park. 
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abruptness of its diction* It is mritten in a tuj 
singular and difficult stanzlt ci eleven linei^ whidi 
proves the author to have possessed a ^^egrte of 
metrical skill very unusual at that earl j period ; 
and has, besides, a plausible claim to the still more 
unusual merit of originality; as it seems to be 
quoted in a French metrical ficagment of Tris- 
tram, which represents the narrative of Thomas 
as of high authority. But it u evident^ that« how- 
ever interesting in itself, or honourable ta Seotbh 
poetry, it can give us no assistance in trac&ig the 
progress of language in Scotland fiKim any oi^inal 
form into the mixed state in which it is here ex- 
hibited. 

In this dearth of materials it became necessary 
to have recourse to conjecture ; and two hypo- 
theses have been offered, both of which are recom- 
mended by much acute reasoning, and supported 
by a number of respectable authorities. 

Mr Pinkerton, in a very ingemous and learned 
essay, prefixed to his extracts from the Maitland 
MSS. contends that the original language of Scot- 
land was, like the Saxon and Danish, a dialect of 
the Gothic : that it was introduced by the Picts, 
a Scandinavian tribe who preceded the Scots, a 
Celtic colony from Ireland : and that the French 
part of the subsequent mixed language was pro- 
duced by the frequent intermarriages of the Scotish 
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Idngs and nobles, during the eleventh, tweUttip 
and thirteendi centuries, with ladies of Ai^lo- 
Nonnan blood, and by the long le^ence of these 
l^rincee in the counties of Notthumberland and 
Cumberland, whidi they beld, as feudatories, ef 
the crown of England. 

Mr Ritson, on the contrary* in a no less elabo- 
rate e9S&y,|^refixed to his selection (^Sootishsongs, 
attempts to prove by a loiig diain of authorities, 
that the Picts were, no less than the Scots, a Cel- 
tic nation : that the Gaelic language was formerly 
vniversai in Scotland ; bnt that having never been 
employed in works of literature, it was gradually 
superseded by the fingiish, itk consequence of those 
relations with this country, which resulted firbnji 
the policy of Malcofan III. and his successors. 

It is evidently impossible to reconcile antago* 
nists who have no one opinion in common, and 
who interpret difibrently the Same audiorities, and 
draw opposite conclusions from the few facts on 
which they are agreed. I shall therefore content 
myself with stating, as correctly as I can, the pre- 
sent amount of our information on the subject, and 
leave the result to the determination of the reader. 

It seems to be satisfactorily proved by Mir 
Macpherson, in his <* Geographical Illustrations of 
Scotish History,'* that the kingdom of Northum* 
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beriand, founded by the An^es in the sixth ceM- 
tuiy, extended from the Humber as fiur as the 
■Otttbern bank of the Frith of Forth ; and, following 
diat shore to the westward, as far as the Graemis- 
Dylce^ included the provinces of Lothian and Gal- 
loway; acountry, in superficial extent, not fiur 
short of qne-feurthy and in wealth and population 
equal, perhiqps, to about a third, of what we now 
call Scotland. These provinces, though daimed 
by the kbgs of England after the union of the 
Heptarchy, were definitively ceded by Edgar to 
Kenneth king of the ScQ^aod Picts, cm condition 
that ** he should do homage for tjiis part of his 
^ dominiofis to the crowp of Igngland, and pre- 
** serve to the inhabitants thejr ancient customs 
*^ and laws, as well as the appellation and language 
** of Englishmen*'' f 

The whole w/estem region, comprehended be- 
tween the mountains and the sea, was occupied by 
the Scots, whose language is universally admitted 
to have been Gaelic; 

Lastly, the eastern coast to the northward of 

• Fecitque Kioeth Regi Eadgaro homasiam^ anb cao- 
tioDe multa promitteoB, q«od popalo partis iUius aotiqoai 
consaetudiDes non negaret, et stt6 iMmine eiling\tA AngUcani 
fermanh'enu Quod osqae hodie firmam manet. Walling- 
ford ap. Gale. Vol. III. p. MS. 

7 
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)khe FortB is to be allotted to the Hots, and when 
it shall be ascertained who the Picts were, and 
what was t^eir original dialect, it wiU only remain 
to determine when and why they relinquished that 
dialect, for the purpose of talking English* 

Such seems to have been the distribution of the 
country when Malcolm III. in 1057 mounted the 
throne of Scotland. We all know that during the 
usurpation of Macbeth he had been carried into 
England, where he spent seventeen years ; and that 
at the end of this time he was reinstated in his 
dominion, by means of an army raised in Northum- 
berland, the earldom of his uncle Si ward. 

Hitherto, the usual residence of the kings of 
Scotland had been at Forteviot, or elsewhere in 
the neighbourhood of the Tay ; but Malcolm was 
induced, both by motives of taste and policy, to 
remove his court to the southward, to the castles 
of Dunfermline and Edinburgh. Having been 
educated in England, he might naturally prefer a 
residence in a Saxon provmce: it was no less 
natural, that he should wish to remove from a part 
of his kingdom where the partisans of his prede- 
cessor were perhaps still numerous : and, after the 
conquest of England by the Normans, it became 
highly necessary that the kings of Scotland should 
be enabled, by their vicinity to the frontier, to 

VOL. III. 2 E 
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watch over tbe conduct qf ao ambitipus and power- 
ful neighbour. 

To this essential policy Malcolm. was by vo 
means inattentive. He su[^orted to the utmost 
of his power, both by negociation and by force 
of arms, the Saxon party in Englaiid ; he married 
the sister of Edgar Atheling; distributed grants 
of lands to the companions of her exile ; and 
afforded an asylum in his dominions. to the nume- 
rous crowds of fugitives who, during the s^- 
guinary expedition of William the Conqueror, in 
IO7O9 were expelled from the northern provinces 
of England* By these means he probably increased 
very cpnsiderably the popplation and industry of 
his country ; he certainly added much to its poli- 
tical influence ; and we are not surprized that his 
long and active reign should be considered as the 
commencement of an important era in the' history 
of Scotland, distinguished by a very considerable 
change in the manners and langiiage of its inha- 
bitants. 

What was the precise nature and extent of this 
change can now only be conjectured. Perhaps it 
was merely such as tended to diminish the difference 
between the English and Scotish dialects of the 
Saxon, and was occasioned by the numerous emi- 
grations from England. At least it does not seem 

7 
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probable, that Malcolm and Edgar AtHeling should 
have introduced into Scotland the language of 
their bitterest enemies. Mr Pinkerton,. indeed^ 
contends that the Norman was the universal speech 
of the English nobles, during the reign of Edward 
the Confessor : and it is certain that there existed 
at his court a strong Norman party ; and that hef 
employed a foreign language in preference to his 
own^ and delighted in the conversation of Nor* 
man favourites. Yet it is rather improbable that 
the whole body of Saxon nobles,-«-that the great 
council of the nation, who in 1052 decreed the 
banishment of all those foreigners, — and who, for 
the purpose of securing their country against 
the dominion of a Norman, raised to the throne 
a Saxon nobleman, distinguished by his hatred to 
that nation, — should have imitated the phraseology 
of Edward, a sovereign whom they generally and 
justly despised. 

But, be this as it nray, the Saxon party in 
England having been annihilated, even before the 
death of Malcolm, his successors had no motive 
for continuing an unsuccessful struggle against a 
power now firmly established. His three sons» 
Edgar, Alexander, and David, who after the short 
reign of their uncle, Donald Baan, successively 
mounted the throne of Scotland, united themselves 
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AS closely as possible with the Norman kings of 
England. Their sister Matilda was married to 
Henry L Alexander to Sybilla, a natural daughter 
of the same Henry; David to the heiress of Nor- 
thumberland : and, during these three reigns, in- 
cluding a period of 56 years« from 1097 to 115S» 
the intercourse between the two kingdoms i^pears 
to have been as uninterrupted as if they had been 
governed by a common sovereign. David, indeed, 
who passed many years at the court of his brother- 
in-law, acquired such an affection for Norman 
customs, that he was considered by his subjects 
as a Frenchman. He seems to have adopted the 
whole system of Norman jurisprudence : he pro- 
moted the marriage of his female wards with 
Norman barons : he encouraged, by numerous 
privileges, the settlement of English and Norman 
artisans and merchants in the Scotish towns ;* and 
so far increased the commerce of his kingdom, 

• The army of William the Lion in 1 173 is said to have 
contained a considerable number of English ; and William 
of Newborough observes that, at this time, they formed the 
bulk of the inhabitants in all the towns of Scotland . By 
"English^ the historian probably meant people who talked a 
language composed of Saxon and French ; for it is not cre- 
dible that the towns of Scotland were peopled with natives 
of England. 
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that in the reign of his grandson, William the Lion, 
the burghs were enabled to furnish three-eighths 
of the whole national contribution,* I should 
therefore be tempted to ascribe to this reign, and 
to the concurrence of the above-mentioned causes, 
that change of language, which is generally attri- 
buted to the policy of Malcolm III. 

If it were proved that the Norman-French was, 
at any time, the usual language of the court of 
Scotland, I should think it must have been so at 
this period. But it is to be considered that, in 
these early times, the courts of princes were, during 
great part of the year, composed solely of their 
own families and immediate attendants ; their 
plenar courts^ that is to say, the general councils 
or assemblies of their nobles, were only periodical ; 
and I should much doubt whether in such assem- 
blies of Scotish barons the French langjiiage was 
ever universal or even general. It is not easy to 
assign any motive which could have induced these 
independent chieftains to undergo the drudgery of 
learning a new phraseology. Besides, in estimating 
the relative efficacy of the causes which may be 
supposed to corrupt or change the speech of na- 
tions, I should attribute much less to the influence 
of kings and nobles, who must be comparatively 

* See Stowe's Annals, A. D. 1205. 
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fewy thaa to the active intercourse produced among 
the more numerous classes of mankind by the 
relations of commerce. 

It is well known, that in Cornwall the Celtic 
dialect has been, almost within our own memory, 
completely obliterated : in Wales it has been evi- 
dently diminished : and the distinctions of dialect 
in our English provinces are daily becoming less 
conspicuous. The reason seems to be that in 
poor countries the price of mere manual labour is 
usually lower, and that of ingenuity often much 
higher, than among their richer neighbours. The 
Cornish and Welsh labourers, therefore, have a 
constant inducement to emigrate, in search of a 
more plentiful subsistence ; while English miners 
and mechanics are tempted, by the hope of higher 
wages, to settle in Wales and Cornwall. A similar 
transfer and circulation of inhabitants has taken 
place in our English provinces by the natural 
operation of the towns ; whose constantly decreas- 
ing population is supplied from the country, while 
a certain nupiber of small traders and artisans are 
driven into the villages, where the profits of their 
trade or ingenuity are free from the' danger of 
competition. By such a process all peculiarities 
of dialect must be ultimately, though slowly and 
imperceptibly, extinguished. 
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Now, it is evident that the unreserved com* 
munication between the Scots and English^ during 
the twelfth century, could not fail of greatly 
increasing among the former the catalogue of 
their artificial wants ; and that this must augment 
their vocabulary by a large importation of foreign 
words. And if, to all the articles of luxury, parade, 
and magnificence, multiplied as they were by the 
variatioBS of fashion, we add the terms of chicane, 
and war, and hunting, for all of which our islanders 
were indebted to Norman ingenuity, we may 
perhaps find sufficient grounds to believe that a 
language very nearly, if not perfectly identical with 
the English was likely to be formed in the southern 
provinces of Scotland before the termination of 
the twelfth century. 



THE END. 



ALPHABETICAL LIST 

OF THE 

SPECIMENS. 



A. 

A FACE that should content me wondrous welL 

Wyatt. II. 49. 
A man may live thrice Nestor's life. Norton. II. 136. 
A neighbour mine not Ipng ago there was. Sidney* 

II. 257. 

A silly shepherd woo'd, but* wist not. Anon. III. 

4t4. 
A time there was^ and divers there be yet. Anon. 

III. 145. 

A vale there is, enwrapt with dreadful shades. Southh 

well. 11. 204. 
A woman's face is full of wiles. Gifibrd. II. 209. 
About the sweet bag of a bee. Herrick. III. 309. 
Adieuy desert, how art thou spent. Anon. II. 97. 
Ah me. Wither. III. 100. 
Ah ! when will this long weary day have end. Spen* 

ser. II, 237. 
All my senses, like beacon's flame. Ld Brook. II. 267* 
All ye that grieve to think my death so near. Watson. 

II. 311. 
Am I despis'd because you say. Herrick. III. 310. 
Amarantha, sweet and fair. Lovelace. III. 274. 
Amarylh's I did woo. Wither. III. 85. 
Amongst the myrtles as I walk'd. Carew. Ill, 164. 
And though for her sake I'm crost* Wither, III. 96, 
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And would you see my mistress' face* Campioiu m. 

SS. 
Anger in hasty words or blows. Waller. III. 191. 
Another scorns the home-spun thread of rhymes. Hall. 

11.387. 
April is past ! then do not shed. Kinaston. III. 267. 
As Cupid took his bow and bolt Anon. III. 346. 
As it tell upon a day. Bamfeild. II. 356. 
As poor Aurelia sat alone. Ved. III. 402. 
As then the sky was calm and fair. Peacham. IL 412. 
Ask me no more where Jove bestows. Carew. III. 

168. 
Ask me why I send you here. Carew. m. 163. 
At Uber^ I sit, and see. Anon. II. 96. 
Away, rond thing ! tempt me no more. Cokain. III. 

218. 
Away with these self-loving lads. Ld. Broek. IL 866. 

B. 
BesutieSy have ye seen this toy. Jonson. II. 390. 
Beauty dear f«d fair. Beaumont and Fletdier. HI. 

66. 
Beauty, sweet love, h like the morning dew. Daniel. 

II. 319. 
Because I breathe not love to eveiy one. Sidney. II. 

255. 
Before my face the picture hangs. SouthweU. II. 201. 
Being your slave, what should I do, but tend. Shak- 

speare. II. 352. , 
Beware, fair maid, of mighty courtiers* oaths. Sylves- 
ter. 11.330. 
Blame not my lute, though it do sound. John Hall. 

II. 118. 
Blessings as rich and fragrtot ciiown your heads. 

Vaughan. III. 331. 
Blow, blow thou winter- wind. Shakespeare. 11. 342. 
But let the Kentish lad that lately taught G. Fletcher. 

ni. 57. 

c. 

Captain, or colonel, or knight in arms. Milton. HI. 

223. 
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Chaste, lovely Laura *gan disclose. Cotton. III. 968. 

Chloris, farewell ! I now must go. Waller. III. 189. 

Choose the darkest part o' th* grove. Dryden. HI. 
372. 

Cloris, I cannot say your eyesw. Sedley. ni. S87. 

Come and let us live, my dear. Crashaw. III. 224. 

Come away, come away^ death. Shakespeare. II. 348. 

Come, Chloris, hie we to the bower. • Anon^ III. 408. 

Come, come, dear Night ! Love's mart of kisses. Chap- 
man. II. 294. 

Come, little infant ! love, me now. Marvell. III. 296. 

Come, live with me, and be my dear. Raleigh. II. 225. 

Come, live with me, and be my love. Marlowe. II. 
327. 

Come, my Celia, let us prove. Jonson. II. 388. 

Come, O come, I brook no stay. Cartwnght. III. 
287. 

Come, spur away. Randolph. III. 211. 

Coelia jealous, lest I did. Hannay. III. 135. 

Cruel you be, who can say nay. Puttenham. U. 164. 

Cupid abroad was 'lated in the night. Green. II. 194. 

Cupid and my Campaspe play'd. Lylie. II. 243. 

Cupid, I scorn to beg the art. Fane. III. 406. 

Cupid once was weary grown. Anon. III. 409. 

Daphnis must from Chloe part. Marvell. III. 292. 
Dear, do not your fair beauty wrong. May. III. 134. 
Dear! I to thee this diamond commend. Sir John llar- 

ingtoii. II. 314. 
Dear quirister, who from those shadows sends. Drum- 

mond. III. 75. 
Did you behold that glorious star, my dear. Prestwich. 

ni. 327. 
Disdain me not without desert Wyatt II. 46. 
Distil not poison in mine ears. John Hall. III. ^d. 
Divers thy death do diversly bemoan. £. of Surrey. 

IL 62. 
Do not conceal thy radiant eyes. Kinaston. III. 265. 
Do 'way your physic, I faint no more. Anon. II. 166. 
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Down, stormy Passions, down ! no more. King. m. 

118. 
DiBW neatr. Stanley, m. 316. 
Draw on, sweet Night, best friend unto those cares. 

Anon. ni. 142. 
Drmk to me only with thine eyes. Jonson. IL 389. 

E. 
Early, cheerful, mounting larL Davis. II. 372. 
E'en such is time; which takes in trust. Raleigh. II. 

S84. 

F. 
Faint amorist ! what, dost thou think. Sidney. II. 248. 
Fair Amynta, art thou mad. Sedley. HI. 392. 
Fame, honour, beauty, state, trains, blood, and birth. 

Di^y. III. 179. 
Farewell, Love, and all thy laws for ever. Wyatt IL 

48. 
Fear no more the heat p' th' sun. Shakespeare. II. 350. 
Fierce tjrrant. Death, who in thy wrath didst take. £. 

ofSterline.IlLS5. ~ 
Fine young folly, though you were. Habington. IIL 

203. 
From Tuscane came my lady's worthy race. £. of 

Surrey. II. 55. 
Fuscus is free, and hath the world at will. Davis. II. 

371. 

G. 
Gaze not on thy beauty's pride. Carew. III. 165. 
Get you gone — you will undo me. Sedley. III. 390. 
Give jne a heart, where no impure. Habington. III. 

208. 
Give place, ye lovers, here before. E. of Surrey. II. 

59. 
Give place, you ladies, and be gone. Anon. IL 99. 
Go, and catch a falling star. Donne. II. 383. 
Go, lovely Rose. Waller. IIL 193. 
Go, soul, the body's guest. Sylvester. II. 333. 
Good huswife provides, ere a sickness do come. Tusser. 

IL 145. 
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Good-morrow to the day so fair. Herrick. III. 310, 
Good Muse, rock me asleep. Breton. II. 281. 
Gorbo» as thou cam'st this way. Drayton. II. 387. 
Great Captain Medon wears a chain o£ gold. Davis. 

II. 370. . 

Greensleeves was all my joy. Anon. II. 3d4. 

H. 
Hail, thou fairest of all creatures. Wither. III. 88. 
Happy is that state of his. Brathwait III. 105. 
Happy, oh happy he who, not affecting. Anon. IIL 

143. 

Having interred her infant birth. Ld Herbert of Cher- 
bury. III. 42. 

He first deceas'd ; she for a little tried. Wotton. IL 
368. 

He that loves a rosy cheek. Carew. III. 163. 

He whose active thoughts disdain. Stanley, m. 314. 

Hear, ye virgins, and I'll teach. Herrick. III. 307. 

Hears not my Phillis, how the birds. Sedley. III. 395. 

Hence aU you vain delights. Beaumont and Fletcher* 

III. 63. 

Hence, away, thou Syren, leave me. Wither. III. 93. 

Here, Caelia, for thy sake I part. Waller. III. 196. 

Here's to thee, Dick ! — this whining love despise. Cow- 
ley, in. 279. 

Honest lover whosoever. Suckling. III. 244. 

How eager are our vain pursuits. Veel. III. 401. 

How happy a thing were a wedding. Flatman. IIL 
383. 

How uneasy is his life. Cotton. III. 367. 

How we dally out our days. Gomersall. III. 176. 

Husband ! if thou wilt pure appear. Kendall. II. 23a 

I. 

I ask not one in whom all beauties grow. Cowley. III. 

280. 

I being Care, thou fliest me as ill fortune. Constable. 

II. 306. 
I cannot eat but little meat. Still. II. 188. 
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I do coiif(tts thou'rt smooth and fiur. Anon. IIL S48. 

I felt my hear^ and found a flame. Lluellyn, III. 
370. 

I find it trae that some have said. WiUoby. II. 375. 

I in tliese flowery meads would be. Walton. JII. 127. 

I laugh sometimes with little lust. Gascoigne. II. 175. 

1 loath that I did love. Ld Vaux. II. 85. 

I love thee, CorawaU, and will ever* Freeman. lU. 
113. 

I made a posy, while the day ran by. Herbert. III. 
125. 

I muse and marvel in my mind. Soot 11. 124. 

I must alledge, and thou canst tell. Grascoigne. II. 
178. 

I must not grieve my love, whose eyes would read. Da* 
niel. n. 320. 

I never stoop'd so low as they. Donne. II. S85. 

I never yet could see that face. Cowley. III. 285. 

I once may see when years shall wreak my wrong. Da- 
niel. II. 318. 

I pray thee leave, love me no more. Drayton. 11. 840. 

{prithee leave this peevish fashion. Brome. III. 299. 
read how Salmacis, sometime, with sight. Tnrbervile. 
11.181. 
i see there is no sort. Anon. II. 102. 
1 tell thee, Dick, where I have been. Suckling. III. 

248. 
1 walk'd along a stream, for pureness i;are. Marlowe. 

II. 328. 

I weigh not Fortune's frown or smile. Sylvester. II. 

331. 
I, with whose colours Myra drest her head. Ld Brook. 

II. 264. 
ril tell you whence the rose did first grow red. Anon. 

111.338. 
If all the world and love were young. Raleigh. II. 220. 
If banish' d sleep, and watchful care. Turbervil^ 11. 

180. 
If ever Sorrow spoke from soul that loves. CondtaUe. 

11.805. 
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If marri^ life yields such content Biathwait. UL 

103. 
If mine eyes do e'er declare. Cowley, in. 282. 
If the quick spirits in your eye. Carew. III. 161, 
If this be Jave^ to draw a weary breath. Daniel I|« 

317. 
Jf thou like her flowing tresses. Prestwich. III. 329. 
If truth may take no trusty hold. John Hall. II. ISO. 
In a grove most rich of shade. Sidney. II. 249* 
In Bowdoun, on black monunday. Clappertop. II. }27. 
In court to serve decked with fresh array. Wyatt. I{. 

48. : 
In goinjg to uff naked bed, as one that would have slept. 

Edwards. If. 141. 
In hope a king doth go to war. Anon. HI. 141. 
In the merry month of May. Breton. II. 280. 
In Thetis' lap while Titan took his rest Watson. 11. 

808, 
In thy (air breast^ and once fair soul. Howard. III. 

304. 
In time the bull is brought to wear the yoke. Watson. 

II. S09. 
In working well, if travel you sustain. Grimoald. IL 

70. 
Insulting beauty, you mis-spend. E. of Rochester. III. 

404. 
Invest my head with fragrant rose. Heath. III. 319. 
It chanc'd of late a shepherd's swain. Davison. HI. 

18. 

K. 

Know> Celia, since thou art so proud. Carew. m. 167. 
Know then, my brethren, heaven is clear. Quarles. III. 
122. 

L. 

Ladies, fly from Love's smooth tale. Carew. III. 169. 
Laid in my quiet bed to rest Gi^rd. II. 210. 
Let those complain that feel Love's eruelty. Beaumont 
and Fletcher. III. 67. 
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Like as the culver, on the bared bough. Spenser. IL 

SS4. 

Like as the damask rose you see. Wastell* 11. 359. . 
Like the violet, whidi alone. Habington. ni. 206. 
Like to Diana in her sununer-weed. Green. 11. 1 97. 
Like to the falling of a star. Beaumont m. 69. 
little think'st thou, poor ant, who there. Fleckno. m. 

393. " 
Look, Dek'a, how w* esteem the half-blown rose. Dar 

m'el. n. 316. 
Lord ! how you take upon you stilL Cotton. IIL 361. 
Lordly gallants, tell me this.. Wither. III^ 86. 
Love and my Mistress were at strife. Breton. 11. 286. 
Love, brave Virtue's younger brother. Crashaw. IIL 

225. 
Love in fantastic triumph sat. Behn. lEL 359. 
Love in her sumiy eyes does basking play. Cowley. III. 

282. 

Love is a region full of fires. Sir J. Beaumont. III. 
59. 

Love is a sickness full of woes. Daniel. II. 324. 

Love is the blossom where there blows. G. Fletcher. 
III. 55. 

Love not me for comely grace. Anon. III. 142. 

Love still has something of the sea. Sedley. III. 391. 

Love, that liveth and reigneth in my thought £. of Sur- 
rey. II. 67. 

Love, when 'tis true, needs not the aid. Sedley. IIL 
388. 

Love's sooner felt than seen; his substance thin. P. 
Fletcher. III. 51. 

M. 

Madam, withouten many words. Wyatt. II. 44. 
Margarita first possess'd. Cowley. III. 287. 
Mark how the bashful Mom in vain. Carew, HI. 1 66. 
Mark, Ostella, when the Spring. Tatham. III. 257. 
Mark, when she smiles witn amiable cheer. Spenser. 11. 

234. 
Martial, the things that do attain, E. of Surrey. II. 58., 
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N 

Mine own John Poins ! since ye delight (• kmw* Wyatt. 
ft 419. 

jifiith, «0d iHipti^l^^ jpjm betide. 9mm- ni« 9^^ 

Morpheus, the humlue god that dwells. Denhai^. III. 

Mi9iirQfi4 Mua^ lorvow's mkuQUiy* BrefpA. 0. d^ 
Muse, be a bride-maid ! dost not hear. Randol^l^ III. 

214. 
My golden locks time hath to silver turnM. Anon. IT. 

402. 
My heedless h«|jrt» which Lqv^ y^% never Imt^. Wil- 
son. IL dia 
My love, I cannot Ay rare. beaujtie$^ pli^^^w Smith* II* 

382. 
My lute, awake» pcfffoem. tho laet Anp^- U- Q4< 
J!(^ liit^, be as tlUMi wert^ when tlv>Ur did grow. Vlinm^ 

raond. ni. 74. 
My Muse by theft real^r'd U> lif<p. . JOte^ison^. III. 16. 
My fmop dear low, h^kras ih^ I no^more* i^ii^^ Iti. 

119. 
My Phillis hath the mofning sun. Q^er. 1% W^ 
^ ^ag-hMr Cyclops, ooipe, let's ply. ii^Ue. Jl. !|4fii.. 
Ify tr^ie Idvse h^th my heavt, and l&ive hii» Sidney^ i|. 

263. 
My want^a ^i^s^ that whUom m&'4 tp m^ ^leigh^ 

11.218. ^ 

My wijS»« if ||o« r^gjifd oune «fi«e. Kend^lb li^ 2^/ 

Nv 
Naked l^v^ dU tA Ihin^ ^e, Sb^rfamme. IfU 2^ 
Ni^, i coMes^ I sb^d d^is(p^ Anoia. IGt» 4)3w 
No, Cynthia; never think I can. Howard. III. SMi5» 
No more, no more of this ! I vow. Brome. III. 300. 
No victor, when in battle sp^nt D'Avenant. III. 183. 
NQt,.€;e]i»,.tbatlju9l#r«9iW Sedlc^. Ul. 3116. 
N^fc Umg agpi, as T at supper ^a^ &eton^ D; li74- 
Not stayed state, but feeble stay, xloop. II. 149. 
Nottj^Pbouri^inJii^dftfilb* Habi«gton. W* ^^* 
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991. 
Should I sigh out njr di^ in ^M* dIevttaML IS. 

ssa. 

Si^ no ttorOi Hlfies^ Mfih ttO ttOitk SfairiEBtMre. IL 

347. 
Sflence^kilntAyiwooMqMidLiiyMntDWbest WMM. 

II. 367. 
Shicelo«e#ilMBd8tiiiitlllhaill(M»w WfiKL If. 4&. 
SiMse wcrcft 8|)ite httth ir«N>rti tty 1H». BNftdlu If . S70. 
Sinoe there's no help, come let us kiss and pait^ Dtliy- 

toiir IL8«X 
Sjn^ lulMly, M WOIMM do. 0fM6lgM. II. f 7<k 
Sitting by a river's side. Green. II. 195. 
Slegprold man ! let sileneedmrm thee. Beaumont. III. 

3mi^ Mdm)^' diild, «W6et HitlMr^ mA Reslk Tkmt^ 

nKmd. m. 7S. 
8o cruel prison how could b^de, alas. £. of Surrey. II. 

56. 
So glides aloil| the wanton bftfok. K. ttV^MuAt, lit. 

40. 
So light is Love, in matchless beauty shining. Anon. 

m. 143. 
Spring of btefrty^ ttaltt^ offileasni^. lollop, til. 8f6* 
Stay, Clarastdla^ prithee 6tay. Heath. HLS90. 
Steer, hither stettr your wh^ pines. Browne^ Hi. 

112. 
Still-bom Silence ! (km that ait. Fltodcno. HI* 935. 
Still do the Man impart their l^ht. Otttwt^rt. IH. 

933. 
Stilltobeneat,8t01tobedr«M: Jondon. II. 389. 
Sweet are i&e thoughts that savour of cotttebt Gteet. 

n. 191. 
Sweet bird, that sing'st away the early hours. DMu- 

mond. m. 78. 
Sweet, t do not nardon crate. Dtrnsdb. HI. it. 
Sweet solitaiy life, thou true repbse^ Lodgew II. 9M!. 
Sweet Sprine, iSioii tittH'st, with ^ thy goodly UttiBu 

DrummoncL III. 77. 
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Sweet vielks, Love'l FtmSs^^ thAt uptetA. RideMi. 

Speedy btvMhittg Venttd Air. CMrew. AL I4»r. 

T. 
Itote, ftfewflll, iliat we!fcw»itd with tity atimmn k Wysii 

u. 47. 
lUt^^taketiiMeiiiMAWfty. Shii»p«tt^a.^5^ , 
Tell me, dearest^ what is love. Beaumont and FltoAier. 

HI. 6ik 

t^meiMtefj^! tbi^'^ttOMb CanwHglft III.«i4 
Tell me not, sweet, I am unkind. Lovdfto^ III. tt^. 
Tellfii^lftKdiijSflifiofetiiyftie. Otfew^ III. 170. 
Tell me, where is Fancy bred. Shakspeare. 11^ %4/t* 
Thai^ fidr Utatik, t» yMir MDA. Sediey^ Iff^SM* 
InbMt Which her sletideP willtl 09iitthSL WaHas lit 

195. 
lliBaiideiittimeoomiMiidedMtibrnoiight. OriMoiiUl 

IL69. 
Tkb fiwfiil Meptf^ thomh it cxn Mffipd. PeaduMs* IL 

408. 
The 4awtaling d&y iMttitis to dare. John Hmi. H. ]«i. 
The dddbt of future fees exileB itiy present Joy. Q. Btttah 

heth n. 161^ 
Itie earth, late Gboak'd with showers. Lodge* ll«90i. 
The fountains drink caves subterrene. Fl^flo^ OI. 

The glories of out blood a^ state. Shirley. III. iH. 
The 0«atl»feoedon, that out of Persie chased LdBtUS 

rey. 11* 61. 
The lopped tree in time may grow again. SouthweU. 

n. 199. 
The m^e H^th ft scany sldto. Hannay, IIL137. 
The mist is gctne thfit blettr'd mine eyes. Anon* 11* d9S» 
The monument which thou beholdest hetie. I<d Herbert 

of ChoHlmiy. ttl. 46. 
ftie diouittilns hoge, that seem to chedc the sky. Pi»* 

cham. n. 407. 
Hie Mme who from yonr influence took her birth. San* 

dys. in. 29. 
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Tbe Muses by your fiivour blest/ Sandys. III« S6s. 
The rushing rivers that do run. Googe. II. t71. 
llie silly swain, whose love breeds discontent. J. D. 

11.405. 
The smoky sighs, the bitter tears. Anon. 11. 101. 
The Boote season, that bud and bloom forth brings. £. of 

Surrey. H. 61. 
The Spartan vii|;ins, ere they had composed. : Peacham. 

11.409. 
The sturdy rock, for all his strength. M. T. II. 15 1, 
The sun mith twice brought forth his tender green. £. of 
. Surrey. IL 65. 
The sun of our soul's light thee would I calL Barnes. 

n. 874. 
The BUDi the season, in each thing. W. H. IL403. 
The ways on earth have paths and turnings known. £.of 

Essex, n. 361. 
The weaiy mariner so far not flies. Drummond. . ni. 

79. 
The woods, the rivers, and the meadows green. Spenser. 

n. d95. 
There's no dallying with Love. Sherfourae. III. 260. 
There was a man of stature big. Warner, n. S98. 
There were three ravens sat on a tree. Anon. II. 147. 
Therefore when restless rage of wind and wave. Gri* 

moald. II. 78. 
Think not, 'cause men flattering say. Carew. III. 158. 
This crystel here. John Hall. lU. SS5. 
This garden does not take my eyes. Shirley. III. 130. 
This world a hunting is. Drummond. III. 78. 
Thomalin, my lief, thy music strains to hear. P. Fletcher. 

III. 53. 
Thou art pretty, but inconstant. Anon. III. 344. < 
Thou blushing Rose, within whose virgin leaves. Fan- 

shaw. III. 221. 
Thou ever youthful sod of wine. Nabbes. III. 239. 
Thou silent Moon, that look'st so pale. Miss Scott. III. 

349. 
-i%ou youthful goddess of the morn. Sheibume. III. 

26S. 
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Though life be shorthand man doth, as the sun. Peacham. 

II. 408. 

Though, when I lov'd thee, thou wert &ir. Stanley, III. 

315. 
Though winds do rage, as winds were wood. Tusser. II. 

144. 
Though you be absent here, I needs must say. Cowley. 

III. 280. 

Thrice happy he, who by some shady grove. Drummond. 

ni.r6. 

Thy beauty subject of my song I make. Smith. 11. 381. 
Time ! I ever must complain. Hagthorpe. III. 138. 
Time is a feather'd thing. Mayne* III. 181. 
'Tis mirth that fills the veins with blood. Beaumont and 

Fletcher. III. 62. 
'Tis now, since I sat down before. Suckh'ng. m. 246. 
'Tis very true, I thought you once as fair. Cowley. HI. 

281. 
To carve our loves in myrtle rinds. Cartwright. III. 

231, 
To die, dame Nature did man frame. T. Marshall. H. 

150. . 

To love unlovM it is a pain. Scot. II. 123. 
To these, whom Death again did wed. . Crashaw. III. 

227. 
To this my song give ear who list. Anon. II. 103. 
Tune on my pipe the praises of my love. Green. II. 

192. 

U. 
Unclose those eye-lids, and outshine. Glapthome. III. 

242. 
Under the ^reen-wood tree. Shakspeare. II. 351. 
Unto my spirit lend an angePs wing. ' Barnes. II. 373. 

W. 
Walking in a shadowy grove. Belchier. III. 47. 
Wantons ! 'tis not your sweet eyings. Wither. III. 8p. 
We find by proof that into evei^ age. James I. IIL 6. 
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W^ tint imw known 90 grentv 9t&te. Heyi«OQd» JfL 

32. 
Weep n» m<M^ nor &ff^ nor gnwi. BeaumcHili 9fii 

Fletcher, m. 64. 
Well, tlKBpi ; I Q0W do pbwly see. Cowl^. mU ^UM^ 
Wert thou thy life at liberty to choose. Peachaisu. IL 

41CK 
What bird so sings, yet so does wail. Lylie. ^, !^|. 
Whitisth^exiftffnceofnlfM^'aUfe, l^iiM. IXLti^ 
What makes Admetus sad? — whate'er it be. Ajien* JU. 

|4^ 
Wl|«k pleapur^ hffiin^ great prixic9f|. Anon. IL4Qt,. 
What shall bepoDse of mail so wisa Siadieg. lU. 909^ 
Wh^ sudd«R dMnce or qbange i^ Upis. WiU^by. P^ 

876. 

What Aing i» 9«MPty« K^tm^'s 4^«ceft biwiovu Jt^ f). 

What though with figures I should raise. Nabbe^. III. 

841. 
When alT is done and said. Ld Vaux. II. 88. 
When, m tlMne eye bi^ ch^ife the dfm^ l^ibubprn^. 

n. 353. 
When Cupic^acalfdfirsli the fpFt, IrdVaMX, IL9^« 
When dww^ pi<M». aii4 violeta; bWe* Sbffbpeai^ If. 

344. 
When» 4e«ies^ biQ^uty, ^hon sbjite pay. Stini^. Rf. 

31^ 
When I by thy fair shape did swear. Lovelace, m. 9^6. 
When I go musing all alone. Burton. III. 9. 
When I to you ofall my woeft complain. Davison. III. 

When I was fair and young, then favour graced ve. 

E.QfQi^fcrd. ft m. 
Wlwin icicles bfM^ by thp vwJI. Sbalupe^f^ IJf.34^ 
When love, with unconfined wings. Lovelace. III. 277. 
When May is in his prime. Edwards. II. 139. 

When Mfty if in hi«pdip^,an4yoi]AlMSBrip& ^tl9$Sfim 
V. 9P7. 

WhmN|it|ir#lN^ar4«eii.tb9M0hthwcM. IVAwtVf^ 

m. 186. 

5 
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When on my sick bed I languish. Flatman. UL 384. 
When Phoenix shall h^ve many makes. Turbervile. H. 

184. 
When the monthly-homed queen. Mennis and Smith. 

III. {579. 
When the sad ruin of that face. Beedome. III. 268. 
When the straight columns, on whose well-knit chine. 

Delaune, III. 270. 
When to her lute Corinna sings. Campion. III. 22. 
When wert thou born, Desire. £» of Oxford. II. 169. 
When whispering strains do sofUy steal. Strode. III. 

174. 
When women first dame Nature wrought. Edwards. 

11.137. 
When wor<}s are weak, and foes encountering strong. 

Southwell. II. 200. 
When you the sun-burnt pilgrim see* Carew. JIL 162. 
Whence comes my love? oh, heart, disclose. Harington. 

11.165. 
Where Cupid's fort hath made a way. Anon. II. 399* 
Where seething sighs and sower sobs. Ld Vaux. II. 90. 
Where the bee sucks, there suck I. Shakspeare. IL 

348. 
Where Wit is ovor-rul'd by Will. Davison. IIL 15. 
While I listen to thy voice. Waller, in. 202. 
While the Moon, with sudden gleam. Miss Scott. UL 

350. 
Whilom, in the winter's rage. Green. IL 193. 
Whiles early light springs from the skies. Cartwright. 

in. 235. 
Who is it that this dark night. Sidney. II. 256. 
Who is Sylvia ? what is she. Shakspeare. U. 349. 
Why doth the' ear so tempt the voice. Habington. m. 

207. 
Why fearest thou thy outward foe. Anon. n. 95. 
Why let her go. — Vu vex myself no more. Brome. in. 

302. 
Why should I longer long to live. £. S. IL 153. 
Why should you swear I am forsworn. Lovelace. IIL 
274. 
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1^^ 80 pale and wan, fbod lover. SuckMi^. m. H4. 
Winds, whisper gently wliiist she sleeps. Cotton. HI. 

366. 
Wonder it is, and pit^ is't, that she. Constable. II. 904. 
Wonder not thougn I am blind. Carew. UL 168. 
Wyatt resteth here^ that quick oouM never r^st. S. of 

SorrQ^. n. 63. 

Y. 

Yegladly would have me to make you some toj. G^KntL 

11.208. 
Ye nimble dream8« with cobweb wings. Anon. m. 343. 
Ye should stay longer if we durst. Beaumont and 

Fletchisr. III. 64. 
You are a tulip, seen to^ay. Herrick. inr308. 
You meaner l>^ties of the night. Wotton. II. 364. 
You who dwell above the skies. Sandys. III. 25. 
Your looks so often cast Wyatt. n. 44. 
Youth made a fault through lightness of belief. Watson; 

n. 313. 
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